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| A SILVERWARE DEPARTMENT BRINGS WOMEN TO YOUR STORE 


When they come they will buy other things as well as silver plate. Why not let them know 
you handle 1847 ROGERS BROS.? Write for circular 1245-H describing our free dealer-helps. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. (Successor to Meriden Britannia Co.) MERIDEN, CONN. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO 
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National No. 88 
AJ HAT constitutes goodness in a door hanger? 
Is it not a sane combination of simplicity in 
construction, mechanical effectiveness, good looks, 
and quality material? We think that itis. Hence we 
. make our National “No. 88” in accordance. That is 


not.all, though. There is the permanence oft all these 
things to consider. | 





An otherwise sound hanger would be “down and out” in short 
order were it to encourage birds and storms to “enter and 
destroy.”’ We supply our good hanger with a new rail that 
protects—always. It has a new style end cap, 1% inches of 
additional cover overhang. The cover splice has been elim- 
inated and a weather proof, dove-tailed joint substituted. No 
extra housing is needed, as the top of-rail fits close against the 
building and prevents rain from running down behind it. “Na- 
tional” direct-to-the-dealer details are convincing. Know 
them. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling linois 
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F'rom left to right: 


MISSOURI RETAIL 


Sid Whiting Portraits 


J. M. Campbell, newly elected president; J. M. Dickbrader, past-president, F. X. Becherer, 
secretary and W. C. Cole, treasurer Missouri Retail Hardware Association 


HARDWARE ASSO- 


CIATION MEETS AT ST. LOUIS 


Membership Gain Twenty Per 
Splendid 


ITH a 20 per cent. increase in membership 
W\ during his administration which has cov- 
ered twelve months, J. M. Dickbrader, presi- 
dent, called the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Missouri Retail Hardware. Association to order 
Tuesday morning, January 19, with considerable 
satisfaction. 
- The splendid record made in Missouri during a 
year so fraught with business disturbances is in- 
deed cause for a just pride in the accomplishment. 

- Due to partial crop failures in certain large sec- 
tions of the state the attendance was expected to be 
smaller than usual, but it was good on the opening 
day and became greater each succeeding day, until 
on Thursday and Friday attendance records were 
broken. 

The meetings were held in the convention rooms 
of the St. Louis Coliseum and a good exhibit of 
hardware and implements occupied the main as- 
sembly room. 

Mrs. F. X. Becherer, the wife of Secretary 
Becherer and her neice, Miss Bessie Canty, favored 
the hardware dealers with some exceedingly good 
music. Miss Canty is a lyric soprano and ‘her sing- 
ing was very much appreciated. She charmingly 
responded to two encores. 

G. A. Pauly then introduced Mayor Kiel, who 
welcomed the delegates to the city. The Mayor 
said he had just come from a convention of grain 
dealers and that-he-had given them permission to 
sow their wild oats in St. Louis. He passed the 
same privilege on to hardware dealers. ..The Mayor 
then reviewed briefly the big things that were being 
done in St. Louis, referring particularly to the free 
bridge across the: Mississippi.and to the great cen- 
tral -parkway. system. being: constructed. 

President. Dickbrader. replied to-the Mivor s ad- 
dress, assuring that executive that. the merchants in 
the smaller towns of the state appreciated their 
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Cent. in a Year—Finances in 


Condition 


metropolis fully, and particularly those in the hard- 
ware trade, because of its great importance as a 
hardware jobbing center. Mr. Dickbrader also re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the hardware asso- 
ciation during the year and warmly expressed his 
appreciation of the splendid co-operation that had 
been given him during his term of office. 

Representatives of manufacturers, jobbers and of 
the trade press then addressed the meeting, which 
adjourned at 12 o’clock. In the afternoon session, 
Secretary Becherer made his annual report, show- 
ing an increase of 91 in the membership during the 
year. Mr. Becherer dwelt at some length on the 
work that is being done in Missouri by F. A: Mar- 
tin, special representative for the Minnesota Mutual 
Hardware Insurance Company. It is felt that this 
work, which will be followed aggressively during 
the coming year, will result in a continued rapid in- 
crease in membership. 

W. C. Cole, treasurer, reported the finances of 
the organization to be in splendid condition, there 
being over $1,000 in the treasury. 

J. M. Campbell, vice-president of the association, 
then delivered an address on credits and collections. 
This address was one of unusual strength, full of 
live suggestions for collecting accounts. Mr. Camp- 
bell covered his subject from the time accounts were 
6pen until the money was collected and showed very 
clearly the differences that exist between jobbing 
house and retail collections. He also showed the 
difference between handling city accounts and those 
in country places. His address made a marked 
impression on those who heard him and will be 
reproduced in full ” in an early issue of HARDWARE 
AGE. 

_ After reports of: delegates to the national con- 
vention and other ‘Committees, the meeting ad- 
journed. | 

On Wednesday morning F. A. Martin made an 
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address on Mutual Insurance in which he reviewed 
the advantages of this form of fire insurance most 
thoroughly. At the close of his address he an- 
swered many specific questions on the subject. 

H. P. Sheets from the national office then deliv- 
ered an illustrated address on “Price and Service.” 
This address was covered tHoroughly in the report 
of the Illinois Hardware Association meeting a 
week ago. It proved to be a thought stimulator 
for the Missouri merchants. 

Thursday morning past president Sharon E. 
Jones of the National Association delivered an 
address on “Intense Merchandising.” This address 
had to do with modern fixtures, modern methods of 
salesmanship, approved bookkeeping and general 
business development by new methods. There are 
few better posted retailers in the country, and this 
address will also be reproduced in full in a later 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. 


The Man from Trenton 

T. N. Witten, who has a national reputation as 
one of the fathers of the Trenton Idea then spoke 
on community co-operation and community building. 
Mr. Witten has that direct manner of expression 
that bears the stamp of utmost sincerity, and he 
quickly reached the hearts of his hearers. These 
are a few witticisms: ' 

“Your town ought to be as large as your trade 
territory.” 

“There is no difference between the man who 
walks five blocks and the one who rides ten miles to 
trade at Witten’s store.” 

“Ask the farmers to join your commercial club, 
that’s what’s building Trenton.” 

“The term ‘business man’ is much abused. Am 
I to be considered a business man because I possess 
$2,000 or $3,000 worth of hardware on which I owe 
$1,500, and is the other fellow ‘just a farmer’ be- 
cause he lives eight miles out in the country where 
he owns clear of debt $3,000 worth of land and 
$1,000 worth of live stock? That term ‘business 
man’ is a joke.” 

“T have turned down two or three bank jobs be- 
cause the environments into which I would have 
been launched where narrowing.” 

“No man should receive community benefits with- 
out rendering community service.” 

“We have a second year approved agriculture 
class in our high school. It is the first in America, 
and in two years the class has increased its mem- 
bership 500 per cent. The tuition those country 
boys are paying just about pays the salary of one 
professor.” 

“I think Burbank is more entitled to a monument 
than any general that ever lived. He was recently 
offered $50,000 for 50 lectures, but he said: ‘I am 


too busy.’ That man is too busy helping the Ameri- 
can farmer to stop for the mere chance of making 
money.” 


“It’s keeping Witten busy to live up to the stand- 
ards of his parents.” 

“T am not strong for partnerships, except as an 
educational proposition. My first partnership was 
with my brother. We were in the hickory nut busi- 
ness. He furnished the sack and I gathered the 
nuts. He sold his half and we ate mine.” 

“Good roads, good stores and good churches don’t 
make good communities, it’s the men and women 
behind these things.” 

“How many of you fellows visit your schools? 
If you had a couple of pigs or a few calves, you’d 
visit them frequently. I may be an old fogy, but 
I figure that boys and girls are just as important 
as pigs and calves, and I visit the schools in Trenton 
once a month.” 
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“The Trenton Commercial Club is the first com- 
munity business organization in the United States 
to take a stand on the liquor question, and we took 
such a stand on it that we took a fall out of it.” 

“One day I asked five questions of five different 
clerks in our town, then I asked a farmer’s wife the 
same five questions, and she knew more than the 
five clerks put together. She wasn’t a remarkable 
woman at that.” 

“The small town merchant in a farming district 
should know more about corn and alfalfa than any 
man in the county. He should be a good judge of 
stock and poultry, it’s real business building infor- 
mation.” | 

“Whenever you take the traveling man off the 
road, Witten’s business is for sale. The traveling 
man is carrying not only samples in his grip, but 
the character of the business institution he repre- 
sents in his actions.” 

“I have never taken back but one tool in my 14 
years of business experience.” 

“The same principles that make a peanut stand 
pay make the biggest bank in St. Louis pay. The 
principles are exactly the same. The application 
may be a little different.” 

“The most important department in my business 
is the corner where we repair doll buggies. I can 
see a little six-year-old coming into my store now 
pushing a carriage on three wheels. We repair it 
for her, and when the asks ‘how much’ we say about. 
$2, and then she says, ‘Why, Mr. Witten, I haven’t. 
that much money,’ and then we say, ‘Well, we think 
it is worth about $4 or $5 to have a girl like you 
come into our store,’ and she goes out the front 
door where she is surrounded by about 17 other 
kids who are laughing and saying, ‘I told you so!” 
That department has built us more business than 
any department in the store, and it has erected a. 
monument of satisfaction within ourselves that 
means still more.” 

“No man ever grew without offering service.” 

“If you are not as big as any man in your com- 
munity, go down in the basement and sit in the dark 
for an hour and take an inventory of yourself. 
You will finds the reason every time.” 

At the close of Mr. Witten’s remarks he was: 
most enthusiastically applauded. 

The reputation of the Trenton Commercial Club 
has become national, and the need for more men of 
the Tom Witten type is recognized. 


New Officers 


W. H. Bloomer delivered a most instructive ad-- 
dress on “State Development,” and C. H. Woodard’ 
conducted the question box with marked ability. 

On Friday the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: J. M. Campbell, Bowling Green, 
Mo., president; F. C. Thorp, Versailles, Mo., vice- 
president; F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, Mo., secre-- 
tary; W. C. Cole, Bethany, Mo., treasurer. 

The Missouri Retail Hardware Association under 
the guidance of sterling executives will undoubtedly 
accomplish many things for the good of the trade 
during the coming year. 


Death of D. H. Goodell 


David Harvey Goodell, president of the Goodell 
Company, Antrim, N. H., and a former governor of 
that state, died at his home in Antrim, Friday noon,,. 
January 22, in his eighty-first year. 

Mr. Goodell was at his office in the factory as 
usual on Wednesday, the 20th, and was stricken with 
apoplexy Thursday, from the effects of which he 


died the following day. 








TOOL KNOWLEDGE AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO SALES 


By E. H. DARVILLE 
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Tool display made by the Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company 


is close personal touch and at least fair 

ability in using them. Fortunately, every- 
one is not mechanically inclined (and many could 
never acquire proficiency), as a rounded civilization 
requires physicians, poets, humorists, musicians, 
artists, teachers and others, who in their fields be- 
come expert and indispensable. Some of them even 
learn to use tools well. 

But salesmen offering tools are hampered without 
a reasonable familiarity regarding tools they are 
attempting to sell. Therefore, tool salesmen help 
their own individual interests as well as their em- 
ployer’s when they study tools and come to really 
know what they are talking about. 

The five and ten cent stores have often sold “saws” 
at ten cents each which cost them $2.25 per dozen, 
and have sold, on one occasion at least, 100 of very 
high-grade hand saws of the best make at ten cents 
apiece which cost them $3.25. 

That, however, was an adroit selling scheme where 
the loss was charged to the advertising account and 
done because of the flurry it caused and the re- 
sultant sales of other profit-making merchandise 
that went out with the saws. 

Anyone can hand out a saw for ten or fifty cents, 
wrap it, take the money, and let it go at that. When 
a competent mechanic, however, comes into a hard- 
ware store and asks for a fifty-cent handsaw, a 


W simplifies and helps the selling of tools 
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real salesman will produce it, if in stock, and then 
show a meritorious article, explaining the difference 
and keeping the buyer’s real interest in view. 


Skilful mechanics know the value of planes that 
will take off a clean shaving, not choke or chatter, 
and with cutters that will hold an edge. A good 
craftsman using edged tools keeps them sharp and 
in good order, whatever their nature. All unneces- 
sary time spent sharpening them because of poor 
material can be more profitably used in increasing 
earnings, giving more attention to family, improv- 
ing mind or recreating. 

Sawing, for example, is good manual exercise, and, 
we are told, is to Kaiser Wilhelm what tree felling 
is to Theodore Roosevelt, but in their lives this is a 
means of developing various muscles and maintain- 
ing a proper equilibrium between physical and men- 
tal forces. However, among professional mechanics, 
like postmen and coal heavers, they get an abund- 
ance of exercise, and change is rest. Therefore, 
tools of crucible steel, finely made, in the hands of 
those who know how to use them, are cheapest be- 
cause they make possible good work in the least 
time, require much less attention, and time is the 
equivalent of money. Most of the time given to 
keeping a poor tool in order is wasted. Better fol- 
low directions for curing a dog of hydrophobia: cut 
his tail off behind his head. For professional use 
tools of inferior material and poor quality are ex- 
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pensive at the start and never can. be made right, 
taking valuable _time to. make them even -fairly 
usable. 


A really good saw is made of crucible saw steel 
of a special formula and with great care. To work 
best there should be a gradual taper from point to 
heel and from teeth to back, the gauges ground 
away ranging say from one to four, each way, ac- 
cording to quality. This requires expert, high- 
grade workmanship, so that there may be the maxi- 
mum of cutting power with the least resistance, 
whether in seasoned lumber or the green stuff which 
binds, clogs and causes the blade to kink. Obvi- 
ously all this extra work costs more, but it is not 
apparent to the inexperienced who consider price 
only. 

There is an entirely proper and legitimate mar- 
ket for low-priced tools, and it is good that they are 
made, for they serve a useful purpose where money 
spent for high-grade implements would be wasting 
pearls. Tools for occasional use around the house, 
garage or barn by boy or inexpert amateur of either 
sex or any age, to be lost, or stolen, left out of doors 
or otherwise neglected and abused, would be fine 
tools entirely out of place. But for the workman 
earning his living with them, a poor tool shows lack 
of economic sense, and it is the hardware man’s 
privilege to demonstrate and explain the valuable 
features of a good article, which will lay the founda- 
tion for future business. 


For instance, how does the ten-cent hammer or 
hatchet, plenty good enough for the intended pur- 
pose, with necessarily ordinary handle, compare 
with, for example, a fine crucible steel adz eye claw 
hammer with the claw carefully filed out by hand 
so that a pin can be drawn with a 26-ounce hammer. 

Then in the handling of it, think of.a straight- 
grained, second-growth hickory, with fine tapering 
lines, finely polished, which balances splendidly in 
the hand, “hangs right,” and the importance of 
these details year in and year out in laborious work. 


Who Regrets the Price After the First Shock? 


There are multitudes who think an auger bit is an 
auger bit because it is made in single or double 
twist, has spurs and lips about where they are ex- 
pected to be. Here expert knowledge will enable the 
salesman to guide the buyer. For instance, a green- 
horn could sell a lineman (and has in Connecticut) 


a genuine Russell Jennings auger bit (that a pat- . 


tern maker would delight in) to be used for boring 
holes in a telegraph pole, preparatory to screwing 
on a wire carrying cross arm, or he could recom- 
mend a Forstner bit for rough work for which it 
was. never intended. Such breaks are just as curi- 
ous as to attempt to hold trenches on the firing line 
by soldiers rigged in a dress suit. Yet there are 
buyers, merchants and users, who carefully prune 
prices without regard to ratio of cost to quality, 
and salesmen who sell on the same general prin- 
ciples. Even the best auger bits are totally unfit for 
some kinds of work, in the same way that a sur- 
geon’s scalpel is not made to sharpen slate pencils, 
yet “salesmen” perpetrate these hand-outs and cus- 
tomers growl without knowing why. 


If the salesman knows well the tool he is selling 
and. has sufficient training and real interest in the 
transaction to present facts -intelligently, once he 
has.obtained a customer’s confidence he can retain 
it as long as he treats him right in price and qual- 
ity and sticks to facts.. 

The main. difficulty. originates with proprietors 
who hire clerks, but spend too. little time teaching 
by precept and example what. the average clerk can- 
not be expected to know offhand. 
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Disston’s Diamond Anniversary 

ENRY DISSTON-& SONS, -ING., was founded 
seventy-five years ago by Henry Disston, who 
accepted some tools, steel, etc., in lieu of salary 
when, in 1840, the firm of. saw makers, for whom 
he had worked for seven years, failed. With a small 
furnace which he made himself and with coal he 
carted in a wheelbarrow, the first Disston saw was 
made in a small cellar. He overcame by sheer force 
of quality the existing prejudice against tools of 
domestic manufacture. He sometimes had to take 
as little as 1 per cent. profit, but the material and 


- workmanship he put into his saws eventually was 


recognized and created a strong demand for his 
product. 

From that time expansion was rapid. With the 
growth of the business, new quarters and additions 
to the plant soon became inadequate, and in 1871, 
ground was purchased for an entirely new plant. 

In 1854, to avoid the flaws common to the im- 
ported steel previously used, Henry Disston under- 
took the manufacture of steel. This was the first 
crucible saw steel melting plant in this country. A 
file works followed in 1866 to supply the large quan- 
tities of files used in the saw plant. Gradually the 
manufacture of a wide variety of tools was as- 
sumed. To-day the plant comprises fifty-eight build- 
ings, covers 50 acres of ground, and employs 3600 
men. 

When Henry Disston died in 1878 his sons, who 
had been taken into the business, succeeded him, 
and his descendants are to-day at the head of the 
business. A score of Disston employes have been 
with the company over fifty years, and in several in- 
stances three generations of the same family work 
side by side. 


Cincinnati Firm Appoints Agents 


OHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers street, 
New York City, and San- Francisco, Cal., have 
been made selling agents for the entire factory 
product of the H. L. Brown Fence & Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This business is now under new management. W. 
F. Robertson is president and Richard M. Brown 
secretary and manager. Mr. R. M. Brown is not a 
relative of the two Browns who first established the 
business. 

The company is making the Norwood lawn fence, 
flower guards, trellises, gates, etc. They have a 
modern, up-to-date factory in the suburbs of Cin- 
cinnati, and although the product has heretofore 
been marketed as of fine quality, the goods have 
been improved very much in construction and the 
material-used. 

John H. Graham & Co. will offer this output to 
the jobbing trade, which is increasing its handling 
of this kind of fencing. 


Central Chats 

I believe 
in man and his work. 

I believe 
in Faith that inspires man and his work. 

I believe 
in Love whieh makes Faith that inspires man and ‘his 
work 

I believe ' 
in comradeship out of which springs Love which makes 
Faith that.inspires man and his work. 

atta I believe 

Comradeship, Love and Faith leave no place for untruth 
and deception in man and his work. 


__—Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men. 








BREAKING IN 


Early Traveling Experiences Develop the Real Man 


salesmen are born, 
not made. While 
there is evidence on every 
hand to refute this state- 
ment it is undeniable that 
successful salesmen cannot 
be made from any material 
which happens to come to 
hand. There are certain 
qualities of stamina, of ag- 
gressiveness, of ability to 
judge human nature that 
are essential. Without 
these, practical experience 
goes to waste. Training 
school experience is of 
value, yet a man may be a 
walking catalog and still be 
unsuccessful on the road. 
Quick - wittedness — the 
ability to know immediate- 
ly what to say or do; ag- 
gressiveness—to act upon 
the thought; aptitude to 
adapt one’s self to unusual conditions and turn them 
to advantage—these play important parts in the 
work of the traveling salesman, and possibly, most 
important parts during the earlier days on the road; 
the days of “breaking in.” 


G's one has said that 





Seeing the Evasive Buyer 


The manager and buyer for a large cement plant 
in New York state was notoriously hard to see. 
One traveling salesman had called twice and each 
time his card had been returned by the buyer with 
the statement that the man in charge of the infor- 
mation desk took care of such matters. Naturally 
the interviews with this man, a dummy used by 
the buyer to evade salesmen, had been unsuccess- 
ful. After a lapse of several months the salesman 
in question returned. On this occasion he sent 
in his name to the manager, without stating his 
business. He could see a hurried discussion in the 
private office. His name was not sufficiently fa- 
miliar to allow him to be placed. A moment later 
he saw the manager slide along the outer office 
partition to see who had asked for him. Seeing 
that he was observed the salesman was given an 
audience and closed a sale on the first visit. 


Chloroforming an Unwilling Buyer 


In the case of the wholesaler’s representative 
instances of inability to see the buyer are rare. It 
is frequently the case, however, that such a sales- 
man will call upon a merchant regularly without 
being able to effect a sale. Any traveler realizes 
the importance of making the first sale; bends 
especial energies to that end, yet finds some hidden 
barrier which prevents that personal touch, that 
intangible contact, that places the buyer in the 
most receptive mood. The salesman gets only a 
half-hearted hearing, and doubtless nothing is so 
disconcerting as such treatment. — 

The traveler for a wholesale grocer had called 
upon a certain retailer for months without selling 
him anything. One day as he approached this buyer 
the salesman held in his hand a tiny bottle which 
had been filled with water prior to entering the 
store. As he talked he continually turned this 
bottle in his hands. Finally the buyer’s curiosity 


was aroused; he asked what was in the bottle. 
“That,” said the salesman quickly, “is chloroform. 
I decided I was going to take an order from you 
this trip if I had to chloroform you to do it.” The 
laugh that followed broke the crust. A small order 
was given that day and the dealer afterward be- 
came a reguiar customer. 

It is true that the same tactics would doubtless 
fail in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, yet busi- 
ness continually hinges upon such slight actions: 
The temperaments of buyers differ not only in 
each case, but vary with the temperaments of the 
various salesmen who call upon them. In other 
words, one man can get away with something that 
would prove unsuccessful for a dozen others. 


Winning a Customer Through Service Work 


A retail merchant, formerly a traveling salesman 
for a large Michigan stove and furnace manufac- 
turer, relates the following example of unusual 
“breaking in” methods. Selecting the dealer in 
a certain town with whom he wished to place his 
line, this salesman walked into the store one day 
without introducing himself and began. a conver- 
sation with one of the retail salesmen. In the 
course of their talk he condemned in plain, strong 
language the display methods which were: being 
used; this, by the way, was overheard by the pro- 
prietor. Giving as a reason that he was interested 
in such work, he prevailed upon the employe to 
remain after closing hours for a rearrangement 
of displays. That evening a number of radical 
changes were made in the floor arrangement of 
show cases and display stands. A surprised and 
pleased owner entered that store the next morn- 
ing. Later in the day the salesman called again. 
He then met the head of the firm for the first 
time. The deal for handling furnaces wis closed 
and when it came to a question of displaying one 
on the floor the proprietor learned that in the new 
display plan effected the previous night the traveler 
had kept this point in mind. In the most prominent 
part of the store was space which would readily 
accommodate a furnace. Afterward, for this re- 
tailer proved a successful furnace dealer, he ad- 
mitted that the closing of the original sale was 
brought about through the interest the traveler 
had demonstrated in his service work on that first 
evening. 


Selecting the Time When Buyers Are Most Tractable 


While such unusual methods sometimes play im- 
portant parts in the closing of first sales it is equally 
true that the whims of the buyer are to be duly 
considered. Even the question of the best time to 
see a man may be a vital factor. The average 
salesman wishes to find his prospect as free from 
routine work as possible when he presents him- 
self. He realizes that under such circumstances 
the buyer gives him the best hearing, is most 
tractable, and thus his prospects for a sale are 
most propitious. Following this generally ac- 
cepted rule nearly all travelers, and especially the 
younger ones, are careful to wait until the buyer 
has gone through the morning mail before send- 
ing in their cards or presenting themselves. That 


such a rule need not be invariably followed is shown . 


by an experience of a representative of a hard- 
ware jobber in the Central West. 

This salesman had called upon one retailer for 
months without getting any business. Finally he 
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put the matter squarely up to the buyer and asked 
the reason. His prices were in line, his delivery 
service equal to any other, his goods up to the 
standard. Was it his fault, personally, that a com- 
petitor continued to get the business? To his sur- 





As he talked he turned the bottle continually in his 
hands 


prise the buyer dropped the hint that the competi- 
tor’s man was usually there early in the morning. 

On the next trip the proprietor found this sales- 
man at his door when he opened up. The sales- 
man got his first order that morning. By fol- 
lowing the same early call plan he succeeded in 
securing a fair portion of the merchant’s trade. 
It may have been a whim of the buyer who sup- 
posed that the salesman who called at ten had 
slept until nine, it may have been a petty bit of 
enviousness born of a dislike of being called upon 
after the other dealers, or, it may have been that 
he liked to do his buying while he was fresh from 
a night’s rest. At any rate the salesman learned a 
lesson that he profited by, and which he points out 
to other travelers who are under him in his present 
position as assistant salesmanager. It shows that 
while perseverance is an aid to winning over an 
unamenable buyer, study of latent causes must be 
undertaken to successfully sell goods to some of 
the others. 

However, the quality of persistence is that which 
determines the ablity of most men to “stick.” 
During the “breaking in” days this quality re- 
ceives its most severe tests. It must be used in 
some form with practically every buyer. In one 
case it will be of an aggressive type which will 
not take “No” for an answer, in another it is the 
persevering kind which brings the salesman back 
smiling on each trip despite the positive turn- 
downs he has received on former visits. Persis- 
tence is naturally acquired through road experi- 
ence. The older man becomes used to the various 
excuses which buyers offer to avoid taking on new 
lines or more goods. He instinctively develops vari- 
ous answers to the objections of the buyer, or some- 
times uses novel methods of circumventing the 
buyer’s excuses. With the younger salesman the 
quality is usually less apparent. Ignorance of the 
personality of his prospect makes him reluctant 
to urge his presence upon the buyer, or to persist 
in attempting to close a sale after a refusal to buy. 
He will take “No” for an answer more quickly— 
that is in some cases. 


Hardware Age 


The Buyer Who Was Not Interested 


A salesman on his first trip out sent in his card 
to the buyer for a large boiler manufacturer in 
Ohio. The card was returned with the statement 
that the company was not interested in anything 
the young man had to offer, and the buyer was too 
busy to talk over the matter. In perhaps eight 
cases out of ten this curt refusal would have re- 
sulted in an “unable to see” report with a reluc- 
tance to make a second call. Undaunted, however, 
this salesman succeeded in learning that the buyer 
left for lunch every day at 12 o’clock. At that 
hour he was outside the door. The buyer hurried 
out, a trifle late, and was about to step into his 
machine when he was stopped by the salesman. 
The time was evidently inauspicious, but the trav- 
eler introduced himself and said: “I came down 
here especially to see you and you have refused 
to give me any time. I do not want to talk to you 
about the matter now, but I feel that you ought 
to give me a hearing. Will you allow me to 
see you for fifteen minutes this afternoon?” Pos- 
sibly with a view to terminating the interview 
as quickly as possible the buyer named an hour. 
Promptly at that time the salesman was on hand. 
He made his proposition so interesting that the 
fifteen minute interview was extended to two hours 
and when he left the office he carried with him a 
signed contract. 


An Argument for the “Followers” 


In the actual closing of this sale the traveling 
man faced a proposition which has to be con- 
tended with in every line of business. The boiler 
manufacturer was a leader in his line. A sale to 
him meant that others would listen with increased 
interest to the proposition. Yet his final objec- 
tion, after being convinced of the merit of the 
product, was that no other boiler manufacturer 
was using it. The answer given him was perti- 
nent. Here was a leading manufacturer waiting 
for some one else to set the pace. He was admit- 
ting by his argument that his buying was gauged 
to some extent by what his competitors bought. He 
was allowing his personal judgment to be warped 
by the actions of other manufacturers. Following 
such a plan could only mean that if competitors 
made a mistake in purchasing he would also, 
through being influenced by the things they pur- 
chased. These facts were pointed out in a nice 
but plain way by the salesman, and his argument 
on this point was the one which finally closed the 
sale. 


Demonstrating that Sales Possibilities Exist 


Another instance embodying a similar objection 
and demonstrating a more aggressive type of per- 








He condemned in strong language the display methods 
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sistence is laughingly related by the salesman of a 
prominent safety razor manufacturer. Some years 
ago this man, then selling another make of 
“safety,” was endeavoring to secure an order from 
a small town retailer. He was repeatedly told that 
it would be useless to stock the goods since there 
was no demand for them in that town. As a last 
resort he offered to show that his goods could be 
sold. At his direction a show window was cleared 
out and an easy chair placed in it. Two sandwich 
men were sent through the streets with signs stat- 
ing that free shaves would be given on that day 
at the B———— Hardware Company. 

It was Saturday and a number of farmers mixed 
in the crowd that gathered before the window to 
see the fun. To get any one to “sit” proved quite 
a task, but finally one rustic, whose face was 
adorned with about a week’s growth of beard, vol- 
unteered. It was a doubtful looking proposition 
for the safety razor man to tackle, but he was 
compelled to go ahead with his bargain. The 
beard was diligently worked with a strong soap 
to make it as soft as possible and the operation 
concluded successfully. In connection with this 
demonstration the sample line was sold and the 
salesman obtained his opening order. However, as 
he relates the occurrence he admits that he would 
not try it again. 


The Ever-Present Problem of Price 


Of course no sale is closed without the ques- 
tion of price being raised, and concerning this ques- 
tion there exists many uncomfortable moments, 
especially in the early days of the salesman’s ex- 
perience. The younger man leaves the house after 
weeks of training during which the quality of the 
products he is to sell has been preached incessantly, 
while on the matter of prices he is assured that, all 
things being considered, they are in line. 

Then the buyer seems to appoint himself a com- 
mittee of one to dash the life out of the quality 


talk and convince the salesman that his prices are _ 


absurdly high. So successfully is this done in many 
cases that the novice begins to wonder how his 
house ever gets any business at all. Experience 
brings the realization that in the matter of repeat- 
ing price quotations either the memory or the 
ethics of the buyer are frequently sadly at fault. 
Such cases oftentimes resolve themselves into a 
battle of wits, not free from trickery, as the op- 
ponents attempt to gain the better of the argument. 
A former traveling salesman, now a stern man- 
ager for a large builders’ hardware manufacturer, 
was at one time endeavoring to secure an espe- 
cially desirable order of wood screws. The quan- 
tity appealed and the salesman went the limit in 
the matter of price, only to be laughed at by the 
buyer, who calmly assured him that he had a much 
lower quotation. The salesman stood his ground 
staunchly, insisting with such firmness that the 
price named was impossible that the buyer took 
out the questioned quotation and re-read it. It 
happened that his back was placed to a window and 
the light was sufficiently strong to enable the trav- 
eler to read the typewritten discount through the 
sheet. Supplied then with information showing 
his price to be the same he continued to hold to his 
price and finally, by offering a lower price if the 
buyer would show his quotation to be lower than 
the figure already named, backed him into a corner 
and took the business. 
Breaking-In Days the Threshing Period Which Tests 
the Real Man 


The “breaking-in” sale is the one which counts. 
Such sales come through the various qualities which 
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the traveler pussesses at the outset or obtains 
through constant travel. In all cases there comes 
the important question of human nature judgment, 
of tact, wit, ability to overcome the objections of 
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Two sandwich men were sent through the streets 


the buyer, belief in the goods being sold and per- 
sistence. 

Rarely do two men buy alike, more rarely do two 
sell alike. Each case has, in a large measure, its 
individual solution, and each case must be solved by 
the individual man. Were it different the business 
of selling goods would be infinitely easier. The 
master salesman would be able to definitely chart 
the processes to be followed and by following these 
directions the average man would be assured of 
fair success. But would we have it so? Is it not 
the very variableness that lends interest to the 
work? We doubt if, looking backward, any sales- 
man would wish to have been relieved of the try- 
ing experiences that were incident to the days of 
“breaking in,” for those are the threshing days 
in which the wheat and chaff are separated, in 
which the man who is not qualified to do the work 
on the road in a satisfactory way is found wanting 
and discarded, and that test allows to remain upon 
the road those men who are best fitted to serve the 
interests of their employers and their clients. Those 
are the men who call upon the hardware buyers of 
this country to-day. To them is credit due for hav- 
ing fought for, and won, their positions through 
possession of all the qualities that go to make the 
real man. To them is due the consideration of 
every buyer, and those buyers who give this con- 
sideration are, after all, the gainers. 


Stanley Salesmen Give Up Banquet 


A‘ the annual salesmen’s conference held by the 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., recently 
the salesmen voted that, on eccount of the great de- 
mands for charity, they would forego the banquet 
usually held upon these “ccasions, devoting the 
money which would otherwise be spent in this way 
to charity. Part of this sur will be used to allevi- 
ate suffering in New Britain, while a portion will 
be contributed to the Belgians. 





OKLAHOMA METHODS ZA 


Seventy Knots Unite in Educational Display to Tie 
Rope Business to Larimore Company 
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This display, with an offer of a free safety razor for every new knot, was a business winner for the Larimore 
Hardware Company 


slips his loop over the horns of his pros- 

pect just as effectively as ever did a cow- 
puncher in the days when longhorns and mavericks 
were as common terms as sisal and Manila are 
today. 

There is as big a difference of opinion regarding 
the ways and means of building up a good retail 
rope business as there are ways of using that sterl- 
ing product. 

At one end of the scale is the dealer who buys 
with his eyes shut and then opens his coils in the 
basement to poke the top end through a hole in the 
floor where the knot gathers lint and dust until it 
looks like the ragged end of a disinheritance. It is 
lucky for this misguided interpreter of hardware 
salesmanship that some people will buy rope in 
spite of the obstacles he puts in their way. 


The other class of rope salesmen is of the Lari- 
more Hardware Company type. This concern does 
business in Oklahoma City, Okla., where it is as 
well known to the buyers of rope as Morgan is to 
the buyers of money. Larimore would no more 
think of building rope business without a window 
display than he would think of building a house with- 
out windows. 

Realizing that rope is a knotty problem this pro- 
gressive concern recently built a window display in 
which knots and rope held the center of the stage. 
The window contained samples of rope tied in nearly 
seventy different knots, and the company advertised 
that a safety razor would be given to every one 
who would show how to tie a new knot. The display 
was a winner. In Oklahoma the liberal use of rope 
ranges from those famous old necktie parties to the 
squaw hitch of a pack saddle, but even old-timers 


Wai a salesman lands a good rope order he 


saw knots at Larimore’s that were new ones to 
them, and the entire community will switch their 
thoughts back to this hardware store whenever they 
think of rope in the days to come. The knots in 
this window have been photographed and will be 
illustrated in Larimore’s knot book for general dis- 
tribution to customers. The most approved methods 
of stringing tackle-blocks, making hoists, slings, 
etc., were also shown in this Oklahoma window, and 
naturally business took on an activity entirely for- 
eign to stores where rope sales come by gravity 
only. 

Twines, clothes lines, lath arn, binding twine, 
sash cord, sisal, Manila and hemp rope are found in 
most stores, but the thought of featuring these 
goods is limited to comparatively few. 

Did you ever sit down and make a list of the 
rope users of your community? It may take your 
breath away for a moment, but when your lungs 
fill up again you will wonder who is supplying all 
that demand, and with Marathon wind in your sys- 
tem you will start out after it. 

If this inspiration hits you start dewn in the 
basement. Clear out that dirty heap of burlap 
coil-wrappings and straighten out the tangles that 
have resulted from coils that have been opened 
wrong end up. Take the odds and ends upstairs 
and clean house if it takes a sale to do it. Then 
get your twines, yarns, cord, clothes-line and sash- 
cord in one place back where your rope stock comes 
up from the basement, and let the whole lot, help 
hammer home to your customer the fact that you 
are a rope merchant. Take a tip from Oklahoma 
and build a knot window and the good folks around 
your town will learn what a multitude of ways there 
are to do things with the rope that comes from a 
truly progressive hardware store. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


How I Would Advertise if I Owned a $10,000 Hardware Stock 
in a Town of 5000 Population 


By BURT J. PARIS 


write on a subject having so many angles and 

ramifications that, to do it justice in the space 
allotted to me, I must convey my ideas to you in a 
somewhat general way, leaving to your imagination 
the filling in of the details. 

I shall make use of my own imagination too, for 
from now until the last word in this article I am 
no longer an advertising man but the proprietor of 
a $10,000 hardware store in a town of 5000 souls. 


Tw Editor of HARDWARE AGE has asked me to 


My Salesmen 


My first move on taking charge of things would 
be to gather about me my salesmen—the men on 
the firing line. My talk to them would be about like 
this: “Gentlemen, I am going to advertise this store. 
Collectively, you will think to yourselves that is 
what our last boss did, put ads in the newspapers, 
send out circulars, etc. I am going to do all that, 
too, but my conception of advertising is somewhat 
different than that of your former employer’s. Ad- 
vertising, to my way of thinking, is contact with 
the public. You are advertising this store when 
you are courteous to a customer, when you 
give him what he asks for, when you keep our 
counters tidy, our windows freshly trimmed, our 
stock up-to-the-minute, when you carry to me the 
opiniors and wishes of customers that I may feel 
the pulse of the public, when you, John Smith, do 
a good job of tinning, when you, Harry Jones, sat- 
isfy a customer on a hurry-up plumbing call. In 
other words, all of you are advertising my store 
when you are alert, polite, intelligent and resource- 
ful. Fail in these human attributes and my ads 
and circulars will ultimately cease to increase my 
business. Let’s pull together. You do your part 
and I’ll do mine and we will all cash in on the re- 
sults.” 

Any good ginger talk will speed up a salesman, 
temporarily. The real problem is to keep him trav- 
eling fast. I would repeat the substance of this 
talk at intervals until I had thoroughly impressed 
my salesman with the broader idea of advertising. 

I would then keep them speeded up by establish- 
ing a bonus system. My experience is all for the 
bonus system among clerks and salesmen. It’s not 
altogether the extra money earned by the salesman 
through increased effort that counts; the bonus sys- 
tem takes the curse, so to speak, off the fixed sal- 
ary. It keeps a man on the qui vive by furnish- 
ing one long constant thrill of expectation. It makes 
him feel a participator in profits, adds immeasur- 
ably to his interest in his job. If you could have 
seen salesmen as I have, chuckle and boast about 
beating their previous records, you would root for 
the bonus system. I don’t know how many hard- 
ware stores have a bonus system; I know mine 
would, and I’d make more money through its oper- 
ation. 


Inside My Store 


Having thus disposed of the human problem, I 
would turn my attention to my store interior. I 
need not enter into details regarding store fixtures, 
but I would have in mind always this: “Get all of 
my goods that I can on view.” The tops of my 
showcases would be working overtime. My motto 
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would be “To show goods is to sell them.” I would 
make my store interior one huge billboard. I should 
think something radically wrong if three out of 
every five customers did not purchase something 
other than that which brought them into the store. 
You see I am allowing for the painter who comes in 
for his white lead and the boy who was sent for a 
pound of nails, but I’d even place some air rifles 
where the boy could see them. I’d keep my aisles 
so free from truck that you could fox trot in them. 
Nothing discourages store circulation like blocked 
aisles. And store circulation means more buying. 
I’d see to it that the store was cheerfully lighted 
and kept at an even temperature and well ventilated. 
That, to my mind, would be first-rate advertising. 


The Women Folks 


I would make a strong bid for the women folks. 
I’d endeavor to have some sort of a demonstration 
that the ladies like going on most of the time, and 
to this end I would make the manufacturers with 
whom I did business come forward with the stage 
and scenery. I’d see that one, at least, of my sales 
force was a woman. Women are constant buyers. 
Too many hardware stores are men’s stores in at- 
mosphere and looks. I would surely advertise to 
the woman. 


The Eyes of My Store 


My store window I would consider my golden 
advertising opportunity. Some windows don’t ad- 
vertise the store at all, they merely create false 
impressions. I have often watched persons look at 
windows momentarily and pass on. On these oc- 
casions I vowed that if ever I owned a retail store 
I would see to it that my windows compelled sus- 
tained interest and created a desire to step inside. 

While I would place the windows in charge of 
that one of my salesmen who exhibited the best 
taste and knack for arrangement governed by an 
advertising instinct, I feel morally certain that I 
would always have a keen eye to what he was doing. 
Each morning before entering the store I would 
criticize my window display from the viewpoint of 
the passer-by. I would train my window salesman 
to be as sensitive to jarring notes in the window 
symphony as I would be myself. 

I would change my windows daily—that is I 
might not make a complete change daily but I would 
keep rearranging and balancing displays so as to 
continually improve any given window setting. 

A few certain elements I would always consider 
essential to effective window trim. These are: 

1. Attractively lettered cards, preferably in two 
colors. 

2. A mechanical display or window demonstra- 
tion at least three times a month. 

3. Enough articles in the windows to insure them 
making a general appeal—never a window featur- 
ing but one article, however important it might be. 

4. No trimmings or backgrounds unless they 
were unusually neat and artistic. 

5. A striving for the richness and dignity of 
careful arrangement rather than odd effects. 

Above all, I would make my windows talk. Too 
many store windows are silent. Not only would I 
show descriptive cards but I would place one large 
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card in each window to serve as a bulletin of store 
news. In other words, I would have my window 
reflect the personality of the store. 

To sum up, I would never be satisfied until I noted 
that people were studying my- windows closely 
rather than stepping up, glancing at them and pass- 
ing on. 

Before the doors of my store swung open I would 
have formulated a complete store policy. You may 
ask what has this to do with advertising and I will 
answer that your store policy absolutely governs 
the amount of good-will gained—and good-will is 
nothing less than personal advertising. No store 
can be built up to big proportions and maintained 
through printed advertising alone. The customer 
gained through printed advertising must in turn 
be made a personal advertisement, or, in other 
words a “booster” for the store. I know of several 
smaller stores that would have been large long ago 
had their proprietors figured personal advertising 
a thing to reckon with. The only way I know of to 
successfully ignore the personal advertising factor 
is to locate yourself in a town big enough to enable 
you to cater chiefly to transient trade. 

Store policy is a simple thing to determine. Just 
imagine how you, yourself, like to be treated when 
you make your various purchases and you have the 
key to a successful store policy. 

But the thing is to put the policy in operation 
and keep it in operation. The conduct of my store 
would be molded by the following policies: 

1. Money returned on any and all purchases not 
satisfactory to the customer. Right here let me 
take a slant at that moth-eaten phrase, “Money 
cheerfully refunded.” I wouldn’t refund money 
cheerfully: I’d give it back in a business-like way 
but without an air of martyrdom. I wouldn’t have 
my salesman do a jig-step and spring a joke or 
two to make the refunding process cheerful, but 
I’d make it plain to the customer that first and 
above all else he must be satisfied. It would be my 
constant endeavor to have my store known as a 
place where one could buy freely and come back as 
freely if the purchase did not suit in any of the 
innumerable ways a purchase may not satisfy. 

2. Quick service. I should insist on my salesmen 
giving the quickest service possible. Nothing re- 
tards the building up of repeat order trade so much 
as waiting. Of course, at times, my force could 
not prevent service delays, but it would be my 
hobby to reduce waiting to a minimum of minutes. 
This one phase of store policy would be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to me in personal advertising sim- 
ply because in most stores you have to wait, and 
people don’t like to wait; in fact, nothing so ex- 
asperates a customer. 

8. Good goods. I would make it a point of great- 
est concern to stock only reliable goods. Any “kick” 
on any article I would insist be brought to me as 
a report. I would investigate personally such 
“kicks,” for I would never trust to my own ability 
to decide how every article I sold would stand up 
under usage or how adaptable it was to the purpose 
for which it was planned. 

4. Knowing the goods. While I would be certain 
that my bonus system and my ginger talks would 
take care of the attitude of the salesmen, there is 
one thing that neither might accomplish and that 
is to provide a working knowledge of specialty stock 
for the salesman. I would insist that my salesmen 
knew my specialty stock. Irritating indeed is the 
salesman who tries to sell something of which he 
knows little. I would consider it a personal duty of 
mine to plan short daily discussions with my sales- 
men with a view of bringing about a thorough un- 
derstanding of specialty stock. 


Hardware Age 


I have mentioned what I consider the elements. of 
store policy making for good advertising, the 
service factors by which the majority of purchas- 
ers are impressed favorably or otherwise. If I suc- 
ceeded in getting these four in immediate operation, 
I should let the other angles of store policy take 
their turn. 


Having made my store an advertising factor, now 
to get the people coming to me. In searching out 
customers by means of the printed word, I would 
steer my advertising ship into the channels that 
have been deeply dredged by the steam shovel of 
experience. 

I would use the newspaper, circulars, booklets, 
street car cards, bill-boards (bill-boards to some 
extent), and I would pin great faith on the 
regular appearance of my store paper. If I had 
left over a few dollars, after using all these media, 
I should take a fling at theatre and “movie” pro- 
grams and souvenirs. 

I would see that within predetermined periods, 
my newspaper ads and circulars listed everything 
I carried in my store. In other words, every three 
months, I should endeavor to run the gamut of my 
stock. Then if people didn’t know I sold nut sets 
and shower baths, it wouldn’t be because I hadn’t 
told them. ; 

My store paper I would consider a choice oppor- 
tunity for promulgating my store policy. I’d see 
that every issue brought my customers, my pro- 
spective customers and my store closer together. 
That’s what a store paper is cut out for, to my way 
of thinking. 

To keep my advertising fresh and up-to-the-min- 
ute, I’d read carefully those sections of my trade 
paper devoted to selling and advertising problems, 
and I’d study carefully the ads and advertising 
plans and selling methods of other merchants in my 
line. My attitude would ever be “I know a whole 
lot, but I’m still learning.” I’d keep on top of my 
desk good books on hardware selling, advertising, 
and window trimming, and I would see that the 
pages were well thumb-marked. 

My location in a town of 5000 population would 
enable me to use at least one daily and one weekly 
paper. If there were two dailies, I’d use them both, 
alternating. 

With my printed advertising I would endeavor 
to break through the confines of my town. I would 
extend my publicity to outlying places and feature 
a mail order department. If I were successful in 
this, I would at once publish a store catalog. 

I should see that every farmer, if I were located 
in a farming belt, was bombarded with large circu- 
lars on farm equipment at least once a week, in 
addition to my store paper. 

Assuming that the average hardware merchant 
turns over his stock three times during the year, I 
would ordinarily sell $30,000 worth of hardware, 
per annum. Assuming that my net profit on this 
business is 10 per cent, my earnings would be 
$3000. From this sum, I would deduct my living 
expenses, a certain amount for store improvements, 
and spend the balance for advertising. I would 
figure the more I spent for advertising the greater 
would be my turn-over and my aim would be to at- 
tain a 5 or 6 time turn-over, which has been done, 
and become a $5000 man instead of remaining a 
$3000 merchant. Consequently, while you are won- 
dering about the amount you should spend on ad- 
vertising, I will break in upon your thoughts and 
at the same time conclude my article, by saying to 
you that I would spend for advertising every cent 
I possibly could. And I would spend at least one- 
half the total amount in newspaper advertising. 








HOW TO INCREASE. SALES OF 
ALUMINUM WARE 


Eight Simple Exhibits That Any Salesman Can Prepare 
By R. E. COLLINS 
Manager Chicago Office Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
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An aluminum display that made sales for the Schoedinger-Marr Company, Columbus, Ohio 


OME hardware and housefurnishing lines are 
S more easily stimulated and offer more possi- 
bilrties for increase in volume of sales than 
others. Aluminum cooking utensils is one of these 
lines. 

The use of aluminum is increasing rapidly. Sev- 
enty-two million, three hundred and seventy-nine 
‘thousand pounds was used in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1913 as compared with sixty-five mil- 
lion, six hundred and seven thousand pounds used 
the year before. Yet, aluminum ware is compara- 
tively new and knowledge of its merits limited. On 
this account some very interesting and business- 
building exhibits and displays may be arranged by 
any dealer to demonstrate the superior characteris- 
tics of this metal. 


Permanent Exhibit Showing the Acid Test 


Such exhibits may be the means of selling, for 
instance, a set of aluminum cake pans for $1, where 
otherwise the customer might demand tinware at 
a cost of ten or fifteen cents. 

The average dealer cannot take time to perform 
extensive demonstrations for each customer as he 
may command only a few minutes of the prospect’s 
time. He is obliged, therefore, to have a set of 
more or less permanent exhibits, which tell the 
story themselves and which in themselves attract 
the attention of the customer. One which can be 
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easily arranged is the acid test. Pieces of copper, 
nickel, silver and aluminum can be dipped in a 60 
per cent. solution of nitric acid, allowed to remain 
for a time, and can then be suspended on a wire 
with small show cards that tell the story. For the 
first three metals it is best to use coins since these 
metals are best known to the average customer. 
The coins can be suspended on clips. The cards can 
read, “Action of acid on copper,” “Action of acid 
on aluminum,” etc. The cards with the exhibits 
show the superior qualities of aluminum. 


One of the problems of the housekeeper is to clean 
utensils in which food has been burned to a crisp. 
Of course some utensils are ruined by such treat- 
ment but severe burning in aluminum vessels can 
be cleaned out quickly with No. 0 steel wool, leaving 
the pans as good as new. 

Since steel wool is a hardware item this exhibit 
gives an opportunity to increase its sales. To show 
that steel wool and soap will accomplish wonders 
very quickly without injuring the utensil a pan 
should be used in which food has been burned to 
a crisp and then half of it cleaned. Tomatoes are 
excellent for this test, although the charred toma- 
toes may be removed from the pan by the use of 
hot water only and without scouring. 

Ancther interesting exhibit, which can be used 
for a day or two and should be prepared for the day 
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in which the greatest number of people visit the 
store, is made by placing a two or three-quart sauce 
pan over a fire and allowing milk to boil down from 
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A display that will create comment 


a quart to a half-pint without stirring. Housekeep- 
ers know that it will burn in any other utensil un- 
less stirred constantly. The milk may stick slightly 
to the bottom of the aluminum pan but no burnt 
taste will be imparted to the milk. 

Such a test could be started in the morning and, 
by adding a little milk occasionally, be allowed to 
boil slowly for a good part of the day. The pan 
containing the boiled down milk can then be used 
as an exhibit for one or two days following. Suit- 
able cards explaining the results of the test should 
be prepared. 

One of the best testimonials for any article is the 
usage that the article will ‘stand. A canvass of 
your customers will show that you can obtain an 
aluminum kettle that has been used a number of 
years—the older the better. Secure this with a 
statement from the customer. Have the statement, 
giving name, address and ’phone number of the cus- 
tomer typewritten, and paste it on the kettle for ex- 
hibit purposes. 

Some manufacturers also give assistance in pre- 
paring exhibits of interest. Many people want to 
know how aluminum is obtained or how the uten- 
sils are made. Exhibits have been prepared show- 
ing samples of bauxite, the crude ore from which 
aluminum is made; alumina, the purified ore; 
aluminum ingots; aluminum sheets, and a finished 
utensil; these articles are accompanied by explana- 
tory cards describing each item. These exhibits, 
with the exception of the finished article are sup- 
plied to dealers free of charge and may be used to 
good advantage. 


Weight Comparison with Even Balance Scale 


The lightness of aluminum utensils appeals to 
nearly all women. A striking exhibit to show the 
comparison between the weight of these goods com- 
pared with others may be arranged with an even 
balance scale. 

If such a scale is not available one may be con- 
structed by attaching two aluminum trays with key 
chains to the ends of a narrow strip of board which 
is fastened in the center to an upright, in imitation 
of the scales commonly used by jewelers. 

In one of the trays place an iron pot. Place 
aluminum utensils in the other until sufficient 
weight is obtained to balance the beam. The iron 
pot will balance from ten to fifteen pieces of alumi- 
num ware. 

Below the iron pot should be placed a show card 
reading, “The old way.” Underneath the aluminum 
vessels a card of the same size should read “The 
new weigh.” 
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Trick Window Display That Will Create Comment 


A puzzling window display can be made by put- 
ting a block of ice on a tray in the window and plac- 
ing an aluminum tea kettle on top of the ice. Con- 
ceal a small lighted alcohol stove, with a cup of 
water on top in the kettle and close the lid of the 
kettle. Steam will come out of the spout of the 
kettle giving the impression that you are boiling 
water on ice. This will create a great deal of specu- 
lative attention. A window card should be placed 
near this exhibit reading, “Aluminum cooking uten- 
sils require less heat than utensils made of other 
material. Save your fuel money. Let us.show 
you.” ‘ 

Demonstrating the Heat Distribution 


On certain days fudge could be served. This 
may be made in an aluminum sauce pan without 
stirring and without danger of burning if a.moder- 
ate fire is used. The pan in which.the fudge is 
cooked should be used as an exhibit while the fidge 
is being served. 

One of the most striking ways to get a customer’s 
attention and to demonstrate the rapid heating 
qualities of aluminum is to have an aluminum wire 
and a steel wire of the same length and size. Ask 
the customer to grasp these wires at the ends, then 
place the opposite eiids in a flame. A simmer burner 
on a gas stove or a little alcohol lamp will answer 
the purpose well. The heat travels down the alumi- 
num wire which becomes warm quickly. If the 
wires are the proper length the iron wire can be 
held in the fire until one end becomes red hot with- 
out the opposite end becoming uncomfortably warm. 

It is a well known fact that people get impres- 
sions through the eye much more quickly and vividly 
than through the ear. By using these exhibits as 
“visible arguments” the point can be driven home 
and a sale made in much less time and more forcibly 
than if the salesman relied entirely on his sales 
talk. 

When the hardware and housefurnishing sales- 
man learns how sales can be increased and more 
easily made with aluminum ware by demonstrations 
and visible arguments he carries out the same prin- 
ciples with similar ideas in other hardware lines 
and as a result satisfies the firm’s customers, makes 
larger sales and consequently larger profits. 


Use Exhibits in Window Displays 


Most of the demonstrations that have been 
described in this article are of a permanent nature 
and can be used to excellent advantage in the win- 
dow displays of aluminum ware that are made by 
the retailer. They will insure added attention to 
the windows and will make impressions that will 
certainly lead to increased business. 

The importance of window trims must be borne 
in mind. Frequent displays should be made. The 
line is one which lends itself readily to the decora- 
tive efforts of the trimmer. 

An example of what can be accomplished is to 
be seen in the display of the Schoedinger-Marr 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, which is used in connec- 
tion with this article. 

A display was obtained which certainly attracted 
favorable attention and created increased business 
for the firm. 

This window trim offers good suggestions even 
for the firm which does not attempt to maintain an 
extensive stock. The display even without the back- 
ground effect could be reproduced to good advan- 
tage. The use of pedestals serves to attract espe- 
cial attention to the articles displayed upon them 
as well as to break the flat effect which would other- 
wise have been noticeable. 














WORKING WITH WASHERS 


How Retailers Have Increased Their Business 
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The hardware man stood complacently between the washing machine and his customer 


one or two washing machines, and, for that 

matter, continued to stock the same ones, for 
they were kept in the back of the store and shown al- 
most under protest. 

When it became the painful duty of a salesman to 
show one of the machines an exploration was con- 
ducted and the machine finally discovered under- 
neath a few rolls of poultry netting and other hard- 
ware and from this excellent hiding place it was 
dragged forth scratched and marred and looking 
altogether unpresentable. 


Dealer Had to be Converted First 


That condition has changed considerably. The 
number of machines carried has increased. In 
nearly all cases the goods are prominently shown. 
Frequently the merchant considers the line of suffi- 
cient importance to devote a separate room for its 
display and demonstration. 

One reason for this change is that the retailer 
has become convinced that washing machines are 
worth while. There are few salesmen who have not, 
at some time, whirled a fly-wheel, commented upon 
the ingenious gears the manufacturer has devised 
and secretly wondered how many revolutions of the 
wheel would be made before every button was 


TT" one « was a time when the retailer stocked 
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stripped from a garment or it was otherwise ren- 
dered unfit for use. 

It is a fact that the hardware man stood com- 
placently between the washing machine and his 
customer for a time, selling fifty cent washboards 
instead of ten dollar washers simply because he did 
not believe the latter would work properly. 

The earlier machines, through the alluring possi- 
bility of relief from drudgery that they held out to 
women, sold themselves. 

And now, being convinced, the hardware merchant 
can talk his goods with some evidence of confidence 
and does so energetically. The next natural step is 
to develop the demand beyond the present stage. 
Numbers of retailers are doing so; every retailer 
should make the effort. 


Every Customer a Prospect 


The J. H. Gorman Estate, Fairmount, Minn., in- 
creased its business with one of the leading manu- 
facturers of these goods to the point where curiosity 
was aroused. A letter was written to the firm men- 
tioned asking how the business was secured. The 
answer will be of interest to every dealer, and is as 
follows: 

We attribute our success in selling washing machines 
mainly to our “keeping everlastingly at it.” We adver- 
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tise in our local papers, have a complete power outfit in 
our show window at least a day or two each week, and 
find that most of our’ sales are made by taking it for 
granted that every farmer is a prospect for a machine, 
no matter what business has brought him into our store. 

We remind him in one way or another that there is 
a machine waiting for him to take out on trial, and the 
simplicity of the machine, the swinging wringer, the 
excellent quality of the material and the liberal guar- 
antee have proved strong talking points with us. 

We have had exceptional success in placing electric 
washers in many of our city homes, and think we can 
truthfully say that we receive some of our best adver- 
tising from these people, for every one of them is a 
satisfied customer. 

We are particular to have our salesmen give the pros- 
pective buyer a careful and thorough demonstration. 
We have a uniform price and experience no difficulty 


in getting it. 
Salesmen Must Have Definite Information 


This letter in a brief way outlines the funda- 
mentals for a campaign which every man could use 
successfully. The fact that every customer is a 
prospect should be remembered and used. There are 
hundreds of ways of keeping the line before your 
trade without annoying them. 

In showing a machine, generalities and the price 
may be sufficient to sell the woman whose back is 
breaking from washtub toil, but it takes more than 
such talk to create a desire to buy on the part of 
prospects who have not considered the purchase 
seriously. 

There are a number of facts to be learned in 
connection with the operation of a washer. The 
customer who has never used one cannot be ex- 
pected to know these things nor to be convinced of 
the advisability of the investment unless told of 
them. 

The salesman who can outline these facts intelli- 
gently is the man who has had actual experience 
and this experience may be gained through demon- 
stration at the homes of prospects. If the customer 
is shown how to use her washing machine properly 
she will be satisfied with it, otherwise there is the 
danger of the machine being returned. 

We expect customers to know too much. We for- 
get that despite the time stoves have been on the 
market that only about 10 per cent of the women 
know how to operate one properly. The same prin- 
ciple applies to washing machines. Do the men who 
are selling washing machines at retail really know 
how to operate them? Is there any reason, other 
than laziness, for their not knowing? 


Believe in Your Goods and You Can Make Your Cus- 
tomers Believe 


And then the question of guarantee. In the first 
place the dealer should sell only the machine in 
which he has confidence. Such a machine can be 
sold with a liberal guarantee. Confidence which the 
salesman himself does not possess cannot be in- 
stilled in others. If the dealer does not believe in 
the machine he handles sufficiently to guarantee it 
he should get another. 

This degree of confidence need not be carried to 
the point that was noticed in an Iowa store last year, 
however. Here the dealer, selling three lines, 
solemnly assured three prospects, at different times, 
that his wife was using the particular machine in 
which that particular prospect seemed most inter- 
ested. In the first place the dealer lied and that is 
poor business. In the second he did not need three 
types of machines to satisfy the demands of his 
customers. 

There are enough talking points on good washers 
to sell them and still remain within the boundaries 
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of the truth and the man who does not do so does 
not deserve the title of “salesman.” 


Prospects Not Confined to Farms 


It is a mistake to consider that the farmer is the 
only prospect for washers. The demand in towns 
and cities increases constantly. Where the house- 
wife does her own work the easiest method is cer- 





Each year finds the Monday procession of negresses 
with huge bundles of washin’ balanced upon woolly 
heads diminishing 


tain to appeal, and especially the relief which the 
washer offers. Where the city housewife hires a 
laundress by the day she wishes to save as much 
time in this work as possible since this kind of help 
is usually used for a general housecleaning on wash- 
day. Thus the salesman has strong talking points 
of economy in time and saving in labor to use in 
any case. 

Even in the South where cheap labor is obtainable 
the time-honored custom of “sending out’ the wash 
is decreasing. Each year finds the Monday proces- 
sion of negresses with huge bundles of “washin’ ”’ 
balanced upon woolly heads diminishing. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is the increased attention that 
is being given to health protection. 

Modern sanitation and the average southern 
negro are separated by a gulf of ignorance and in- 
difference. One of the leading southern cities 
adopted ordinances last year requiring colored 
washerwomen to obtain permits before “taking in’ 
washing. The permits were issued after an inspec- 
tion of the premises. This precaution became neces- 
sary through the knowledge that there was danger 
of spreading smallpox and other contagious diseases 
by carrying clothes. 

As the knowledge of these dangers increases the 
demand for home laundries increased also, and these 
home laundries eventually mean either a hand or 
power washer. 
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Power Prospects Everywhere 


If washing machines were forced into popularity 
by the demand of women for relief from an unfair 
burden certainly the perfection of power machines 
has added to that popularity. 

The fact that electric power machines retailing 
for more than $100 are sold is ample evidence that 
the prospects are not limited to the poorer classes. 

On the other hand the letter which has been re- 
produced in this article shows that the farmer will 
buy power machines. 

The farmer usually has his power plant in the 
gasoline engine which operates the cream separator, 
the churn, the wood saw and the pump—all of which, 
it may be added, should be sold by the hardware 
merchant. The richer classes in the cities use elec- 
tricity, and for those who are denied these two 
means of power there is the ever present water 
motor. 


Chicago Firm Let Customers Sell Themselves 


An enterprising Chicago firm operated a power 
machine in one of its show windows for two months. 
Observers were urged to secure estimate blanks and 
submit their opinion of the saving which the 
machine would effect in their homes in one year. 
More than 1,000 people took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Then the firm turned these estimates over 
to well-informed solicitors who called on the esti- 
mators and submitted arguments to prove that one 
of these machines should be in every home. It is 
easily seen that such a plan can be used advan- 
tageously by other retailers. 

The advertising that will be gained by demon- 
strating one of these machines in the window is 
well worth the time, expense and effort required. 
With hand and water power machines a concealed 
motor is necessary. Where electric machines are 
shown, the motor is of course attached to the 
washer. In the case of the water-motor machine a 
hose should be attached to a dummy faucet. 


How a Texas Clothing Store Got the Crowds 


Some years ago a clothing store in Dallas, Texas, 
used a hand power machine in the manner that has 
been indicated, placing the figure of a woman in an 
easy chair and attaching one of her arms to the 
Fandle of the machine so that she appeared to be 
operating the washer. That window display drew 
attention for neariy two weeks. People crossed the 
street to see what the attraction was. Yet, the 
clothing dealer did not sell washers. His purpose 
was simply to draw attention to his store. 

There were three hardware stores within a block 
of this place, but none of them took advantage of 
the opportunity to increase their sales of washers 
by a similar plan. 


A Word to the Window Trimmer 


The average window trimmer hesitates to dis- 
play washing machines because they are bulky and 
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do not permit of an artistic arrangement. These 
men will find that if the machine is operating, filled 
with soap-suds, a dummy figure used, the floor 
covered with an imitation tile, the background 
taken care of with the advertising posters which 
manufacturers are glad to supply and the remainder 
of the window trimmed with small laundry equip- 
ment necessities, there will be no complaint as to 
the artistic effect and the financial effect will be 
especially pleasing. 
Sharing the Profits With Salesmen 

Another way to increase washing machine sales 

is strictly in line with modern tendencies. We are 


becoming more favorably inclined to -the profit- 
sharing system. The merchant is discarding his 


‘former plea that he pays his salesmen what they are 


worth and they should do everything they can for 
him. He now accepts the theory that if extra pay 
will produce added profits it is worth while to offer 


the inducement. 

A manufacturer of washing machines found a 
profit-sharing plan at the bottom of the success of 
one of his customers. He tells the story as follows: 

One of our wide-awake dealers who sells a large 
number of machines each year gives his clerk a share 
of the profit on each machine that is sold—in other 
words, he gives the clerk 50 cents on each machine the 
clerk sells. This plan works to big advantage to the 
dealer, as the clerk will use every effort possible in 
making sales, and the dealer can readily afford to pay 
50 cents on each washing machine that goes out of his 
store. 

The clerks in that particular store we speak of try 
to sell a washing machine on all occasions, and if they 
sell a machine to Mrs. Jones they will telephone to her 
neighbors that Mrs. Jones has purchased an 
washing machine, and in a great many cases will suc- 
ceed in sending one of the machines on trial to the 
neighbor. If the woman tries one of the machines it 
means a sale. 

One of the clerks in this store has put in a number 
of evenings stopping at different houses leaving circu- 
lars. By this method and by talking to people who 
come in the store who have no idea of purchasing a 
washing machine, calling up other people over the tele- 
phone and making personal calls on people who might 
be interested, he has developed a very large washing 
machine business. 





The Manufacturers Will Help You 


The manufacturer of the machine you are selling 
is deeply interested in increasing your sales. It 
means added profit to him as well as for yourself. 
These men are glad to be of assistance at all times 
and gather valuable information from time to time 
which is yours for the asking. 

The plans which have been outlined in this article 
may not appeal to all dealers though they have stood 
the test of actual use. In any event no better closing 
suggestion can be made than that you write your 
manufacturer and ask him to assist you in increas- 
ing your washing machine business. 


























STOPPING THE 


PROFIT LEAKS 


Some Suggestions for the Builders’ Hardware Department 


hardware department manager for several 

years a salesman took a road position rep- 
resenting one of the leading manufacturers. Later 
he entered the retail business for himself and con- 
tinues to give the finish hardware department his 
exclusive attention. 

His experience has brought him in contact with 
this class of work from all possible angles. Re- 
cently he said that he had definitely adopted the 
motto of “fewer contracts and more profit.” He 
continues to seek all business obtainable, but re- 
fuses to accept orders which do not show a reason- 
able profit. 

Order Forms Stop Profit Leaks 


This spirit is being manifested more thoroughly 
to-day than ever before. Merchants are insisting 
that the builders’ hardware department show a 
profit. To insure this it is very necessary to pro- 
vide methods of checking all contracts. 

An order form for listing all contracts and esti- 
mates is the first step. Every department should 
have such material. It is a protection both for the 
firm and thé salesman. 

Another form, one more important than the 
first, is the “Contingency Sheet” used by the Gard- 
ner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
These sheets are attached to every contract when it 
goes to the order department. Any item delivered 
on a contract that is not to be charged, and is not 
incorporated in the original agreement, is charged 
on one-half of this sheet. Goods returned from the 
job, and for which no credit is to be allowed, are 
listed on the other half. Thus every item delivered 
to a job is shown and it is possible to ascertain 
just the amount of profit that has been made. 

Price trouble is frequently caused by a single 
salesman demoralizing the trim hardware business 
of a whole city. A Missouri retailer said last year 
that if a form similar to the contingency sheet 
mentioned here was used by one firm in his city all 
price trouble could be eliminated. He indicated 
that the estimator would either lose his position or 
would have to make his estimates accurate. From 
this it would seem that proprietors should interest 


. FTER he had been employed as a builders’ 


themselves more in the real, not figured, profits 
that are being made by their salesmen. 

Too much attention is being given by salesmen 
to securing small orders for specially finished hard- 
ware which must be ordered from factories. A 
careful estimate of the cost of this work, including 
the delays that are invariably incident, will prove 
that it is unprofitable. The merchant makes his 
money from stock-turn-overs. Small orders should 
be sold from stock or twice the usual profit added 


. to cover the extra cost of handling the special work. 


Get Your Profit or Pass the Work 


If builder’s hardware were sold by all the men in 
a store instead of by special salesmen the price 
cutting that now prevails would not be allowed. 
There is no excuse for its existence under present 
conditions. It is much better to sell half the goods 
the merchant now sells and make a profit on that 
half than to double the volume at the expense of 
the profits. 


Educate All Salesmen to Handle Builders’ Hardware 
Trade 


It is a mistake to have the general salesmen call 
the builders’ hardware man every time a customer 
wishes half a dozen locks or even a small bill of 
hardware. Where plans are to be figured, or out- 
side soliciting to be done, the experienced man 
should naturally give the matter his attention. The 
general salesmen should know enough of stock goods 
however to take care of the counter trade. 

By educating such salesmen to take care of this 
work the department manager: is able to concen- 
trate his efforts on larger work, and a leak in time 
that means profit will be stopped. 

Many salesmen who can easily handle a difficult 
prospect for a $60 range will hesitate to attempt to 
sell a $25 bill of finish hardware because they have 
been taught that it requires a specialist. If these 
men are made to learn the stock and the grades 
and prices of the hardware that is carried they 
will find that it is easier to take care of the build- 
ers’ hardware sales than those for ranges and other 
goods. 
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The contingency sheet provides a method of checking actual deliveries against the estimate 
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Estimate sheet used by the Gardner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thorough Co-operation Needed 


To obtain the greatest amount of profit from the 
line, the co-operation of every employe must be 
secured. The department manager cannot live 
within himself. He must encourage other employes 
to work with him, to help cultivate desirable trade, 
to be on the lookout for new prospects and to give 





regular customers careful attention when the man- 
ager is absent. ; 

If these things are done it will be found that 
the actual amount of money made from the depart- 
ment will be materially increased and the customers 
will be better satisfied and less susceptible to the 
pleas of competing houses. 


ey 


HOW TO EXPAND PROFITS 

















Tool department of Nicholas Hardware Company showing sample doors in use 


ested in increasing the profits of his business. 

The problem resolves itself into selling more 
goods without increasing overhead expenses, reduc- 
ing overhead expenses on the goods being sold, or 
both. This problem is being solved almost daily by 
some merchant, and the solution in nearly every case 
is modern fixtures. By the term “modern fixtures” 
the goods supplied by manufacturing specialists 
are not necessarily meant. Any store device which 


Hy este retailer is, or should be, vitally inter- 


displays goods and reduces the cost of handling may 
be included in this class. A large number of home- 
made modern fixtures which are being used to 
advantage in retail stores are illustrated and de- 
scribed in HARDWARE AGE each year. 

It is true that the profits on many items are com- 
pletely absorbed or materially reduced by the cost 
of handling them and this occurs most frequently 
with articles which on first thought seem very prof- 
itable. The remarks of a progressive retailer may 
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had 


be quoted as an example. He was standing beside 
an open display stand on which a quantity of low- 
priced merchandise was displayed. In response to 
the question of how he liked that sales method he 
replied: 

“It is the only way to sell these goods. For in- 
stance: A woman comes in to buy a garden trowel. 
We carry four kinds. My salesman climbs a ladder, 
brings down and opens up four stock boxes and 
quotes prices. The customer selects one, paying ten 
cents for it. The article is wrapped up and the 
stock boxes returned to the shelving. The profit on 
that sale has been. wasted by the time required to 
make it. 

“That is the way we used to sell these goods. 
Now we place them on this stand. The price of 
each is marked in plain figures. Even if the sales- 


‘man shows the goods he saves the time formerly 


required to get them from the shelving and to re- 
turn them. In many cases the customer brings the 
article to the salesman who merely wraps it up, 
saving. more time. 
the article is created by the fact that it is displayed 
and plainly priced so that the volume of sales is 
increased and the expense of making the sale re- 
duced.” : 


Saving More than One Hour Each Day 


This merchandising method is the basis on which 
the ten-cent stores must operate to make a profit. 
If time is a valuable factor with these firms, em- 
ploying as they do the cheaper classes of sales peo- 
ple, how much more necessary is it with the hard- 
ware men? | } | 

An accompanying illustration shows a fixture for 
displaying small housefurnishings that is used by 
the Nicholas Hardware Company, Oak Park, III. 
There are nearly seventy-five different products 
shown on this stand and few of them retail for 
more than twenty cents. Granted that only 30 


items are sold from this stand each day, a saving 


In other cases the desire for - 


This stand, displaying nearly 75 products, will save more than one hour each day 


of one hour is effected. In addition is the fact that 
the display of the articles increases the sales. 

As these facts become apparent to hardware men 
the number of open display stands in use increases. 
The most common complaint heard in hardware 
stores is that there is not time to do many im- 
portant things. When it is possible to save an hour 
each day, and this estimate is very conservative, 
with a single fixture the possibilities of increased 
profits seem more certain. 


Excellent Stand for Larger Articles 


Open display stands of all kinds are becoming 
more commonly used to display housefurnishings. 
Department store practice has made this necessary. 
There are few retailers who do not now realize that 
women will buy most readily the goods they can 
handle. 

In the use of open display stands the matter of 
space is an important consideration. The common 
table does not meet the requirements since it is a 
space waster. Therefore the best display stands 
are modeled after the table but are furnished with 
several display surfaces so that the maximum 
amount of merchandise may be shown. 

In this connection the display stands used in the 
store that has been mentioned are of interest. The 
stand proper is fashioned after a table but a high 
closed-in base is used and this is covered over to 
provide twice the amount of room that a table would 
afford. Above the center shelf is a third. this being 
a little less than half the width of the others. These 
stands are not more than five feet in total hight so 
that the view of the sales room is unobstructed. 


Stock Shelving Discarded for Display Shelving 


An interesting feature in connection with the same 
stand is the wall shelving which is used. Instead of 
being built like ordinary shelving this is arranged 
to form a series of booths, about three feet wide 
and three feet deep, with stock arranged on three 
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sides. Goods are classified in each booth as much 
as possible. For instance, in one booth nothing but 
aluminum ware is shown, in another glassware, etc. 

















This combination fixture enables the Brown Hardware 
Company to locate a number of goods to best advantage 


In order to use this plan it was necessary to build 
the shelving very shallow so that little space was 
allowed for storage of reserve stock. The effect is 
a pretty one and after a trial of several years the 
head of the firm states that he would not use the 
old style shelving. 

Central Location for Popular Goods 


In planning for greatest efficiency of a sales force 
the location of fixtures is a matter of importance. 
The goods for which the call is most frequent are 
naturally placed where they are most convenient. 
In doing this, however, the retailer frequently over- 
looks the possibilities of using combination fixtures 
with the result that, while some merchandise is 
properly located, considerable time is lost in selling 
other items which are called for almost as fre- 
quently. 

A combination fixture of unusual capacity is 
shown in this connection. This is used by the 
Brown Hardware Company, Hillsboro, Ill. It serves 
the retail stocks of nails, glass, screen wire, handles 
of all kinds, and is also used as a wrapping and dis- 
play counter. It is centrally located and saves many 
hours of valuable time for the firm each year. 

The advantage of such a fixture becomes more 
apparent to the retailer who considers the present 
location of the items named in his own stock and 
the time required to obtain them for customers. 

In connection with the mention of nail bins, how- 
ever, it may be stated that the present tendency is 
to do away with them entirely and use the space 
they require for the display of other goods. 

It is now a common practice for retailers to have 
all sizes of nails usually sold at retail put up in 1, 
2 and 5-pound packages and stored behind a counter 
where they can be delivered to a customer in the 
least possible time. These packages are most fre- 
quently prepared by the porters or deliverymen dur- 


ing spare moments. 
The saving in time which this custom effects and 
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the expansion of profits which is incident is easy 
for the average merchant to appreciate. 


Shelf Hardware Must Be Sampled 


If sampling of housefurnishings is important and 
necessary, that of shelf hardware is more so. In 
this department the items are smaller, harder for 
the customer to name properly and harder for the 
salesman to find promptly. 

The store which has not adopted some method of 
sampling these goods cannot be considered modern 
in any sense of the word to-day. Improved appear- 
ance is an item of importance in this connection, 
but the increased efficiency which it is possible to 
obtain is more so. 

Expense of this work is by no means prohibitive. 
Hundreds of dealers have bought their sample doors 
from a local mill and have completed the work dur- 
ing spare moments. Others prefer to buy such’ 
equipment from firms which make a specialty of 
this work and are thus certain to obtain an equip- 
ment which will continue to give satisfaction. 

The door method has proved most satisfactory 
as a rule since this system enables the dealer to 
display his goods attractively without sacrificing 
the space that is necessary when sampled shelf 
boxes are used. 

Ordinarily the samples are fastened directly to 
the doors, as will be noted in the accompanying 
illustration of the Nicholas Hardware Company’s 
tool department. Where show cases are not used 
this plan is very effective but if the cases are re- 
quired other sampling methods may be adopted to 
advantage. 

The Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is able to offer the best suggestion in this 
connection. Last year this firm removed its sam- 
ples from the doors and placed them on detachable 
boards which were fastened to the doors. In this 
way a board of samples may be taken from the door 
and placed on a show case for the closer inspection 
of a customer. This eliminates much useless han- 
dling. of stock boxes and also renders it unnecessary 
for customers to go behind counters or show cases 
to see the goods in which they are interested. 


Worth of Salesman’s Time Not Gauged by His Salary 


Sufficient consideration has not been given to the 
worth of the time of the salesman. This value can- 
not be determined by estimating the cost of a man’s 
time for a certain period, for the time of a salesman 
is worth what it can produce rather than what it 
costs. 

Every minute saved by the retailer for his em- 
ployes means that that amount of time may be 
devoted to other productive labor. There are many 
stores in which modern fixtures would enable the 
employer to reduce his sales force and yet give bet- 
ter service to his customers than he does now. 

The most successful stores of to-day are the ones 
in which goods are well displayed and so arranged 
that they may be handled with least expense. The 
question of expanding profits is all important with 
the retailer. Examples of success are on every 
hand; there can be no question regarding the advis- 
ability of using the most modern fixtures. Ask the 
dealer who has tried both ways and you invariably 
receive the same answer—“They pay.” 
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HELPING THE 


HOUSEKEEPER 


A Display Stand That Will Increase Profits 


HE display and demonstration methods that are 
rT being used by department stores is the prin- 
cipal cause of their increased hold on the 
housewares trade, and, in this particular connec- 
tion, housecleaning devices. 
Perhaps the time is far distant when hardware 
merchants will adopt the demonstration method ex- 
tensively, but that time is coming. Department 
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A display stand that will show many housecleaning 
helps to advantage 


stores are giving more attention to it from time to 
time. It has become almost impossible to pass 
through the housefurnishing section in one of these 
stores without being stopped by a demonstrator who 
insists on showing you the advantages of some new 
mop or other household utility. There are so many 
items which can be sold to best advantage by this 
method that it is very safe to predict the arrival 
of a merchandising period when the demonstrator 
will be as permanent a fixture in hardware stores as 
the retail salesman is to-day. 

Lacking the demonstrator the next best sales in- 
creasing methed is that of displays and with such 
features this article deals principally. 

We have realized that goods cannot sell them- 
selves if hidden away. The ever-present problem is 
to get as many articles as possible in plain view 
of the trade. Lacking space for each article we 
naturally give precedence to those which produce 
the largest profit. On this basis the housecleaning 
line demands attention. Its claim is further 


strengthened by a realization of the amount of hard- 


ware purchased by women and the increasing im- 
portance of catering to them. 

Housecleaning goods are in constant demand, are 
required in every home and must be replaced fre- 
quently. A comparison between cost and selling 
prices completes an argument which shows indis- 
putably the importance of making a determined 
effort for the business. There then remains the 
problem of devising methods for keeping the goods 
in sight, of giving them the publicity to which they 
are entitled. 

An open display stand that will be of material 
assistance in this respect is reproduced. It shows 
a display of the housecleaning goods sold most fre- 
quently. Few hardware men realize the variety of 
items which may be classed under the head of house- 
cleaning items. The reason is that these items are 
scattered from the front to the back of the store 
and most of them hidden from view. The line begins 


with mops and mop wringers and extends to dusting 
cloths and brooms. Fifty or sixty items may be 
effectively shown on the stand which is illustrated. 

The base of this stand is two or three inches from 
the floor, three feet wide and eight feet in length. 
These dimensions may be varied to suit the require- 
ments of the individual merchant. 

An excellent idea in connection with the building 
of this base is to construct the floor of hardwood 
and finish it like a hardwood floor. It may then be 
used for demonstrating the polishing and cleaning 
qualities of the oil mops generally sold. 

For ordinary purposes mop wringers, pails, clean- 
sing powders and similar goods can be displayed on 
this base. If there is sufficient space a few wash 
boards and wash boilers may be shown to advantage, 
thus linking the line to the laundry equipment de- 
partment. 

The corner posts are two feet high allowing ample 
space for sampling any of the articles that have 
been mentioned. 

The top section slopes upward 18 inches from the 
sides of the stand at an angle of 45 degrees. Here 
a flat surface six inches wide can be built. 

On the sloping section samples of small brushes, 
including cheaper paint brushes, dust cloths, scrub 
brushes and counter dusters, can be displayed. A 
strip of moulding, 11% inches wide, is fastened to 
the lower edges of these sections to prevent the 
goods from falling off. 

This stand is designed for a center display. 
Where space forbids and it is desired to sample 
goods on one side only the width may be reduced 
and only one sloping section need be built. 

Holes are bored in the top section of the stand 
and mops and handles placed through them, their 
ends resting on the floor of the base. In this way 
the complete line of mops is always kept in sight. 
The holes are usually about six inches apart and 
where possible it is advisable to reserve a number 
of these for the display of feather dusters. 

Two three-inch boards are placed on each end of 
the stand. The top board of each pair is fitted to 
receive broom handles, the ends of the handles rest- 
ing on the bottom boards. The broom heads fit 
closely together so that about one dozen may be 
shown on each end of the stand. 

It will be found advisable to bore shallow holes in 
the bottom boards to keep the handles securely in 
place. 

The dealer who will take the trouble to ascertain 
the wide variety of items which may be classified 
under the general heading of housecleaning helps 
will easily see that a larger number of profitable 
articles may be shown on the stand that has been 
described. 

In this connection the importance of pricing all 
goods in plain figures should be emphasized. Large, 
clearly written price cards will increase the number 
of sales perceptibly. 

Every competitor, from the ten cent stores to the 
grocery stores, is putting plain prices on the goods 
of this class. The hardware store must do likewise. 

Just as a reminder—we are approaching spring 
cleaning. Turn this sketch over to your carpenter 
with instructions to build this stand. For a 
nominal sum you will employ a salesman who will 
reach you just at the right season and who will sell 
goods the year round. You will be helping the 
housekeeper solve her housecleaning problems and 
in a way that is profitable to yourself. 
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SUPPLY THE GROWING DEMAND 


Dealers Are Becoming Electrical Utilities Headquarters 


about a year ago with one of our leading 
contractors who, after a considerable time, 
became interested in an electric vacuum cleaner, 
the merits and superiority of which had been ex- 
plained to him. 
“Of course this elderly gentleman had to be more 


| RECALL one experience which occurred 


~ 





Charles F. Remy tells how he learned to sell vacuum 
cleaners 


thoroughly convinced so an appointment was made 
for the same evening to call at his residence and 
prove the assertions that had been made. 

“Being well acquainted with his wife and daugh- 
ter I procured one of ‘the cleaners in which I had 
so much confidence and proceeded to the house im- 
mediately after lunch. Imagine my calling at a 
house to demonstrate a machine I had never oper- 
ated, knowing that a competitor had made a demon- 
stration the day before! The nearer I approached 


the place the more I felt like turning back, but I 
made up my mind to see the thing through. 

“The machine worked like a charm and the sale 
was made in twenty minutes. This one sale gave 
me more confidence than ever, hence it has not been 
nearly as difficult to sell vacuum cleaners since. 
This is a case where practical experience is the 
best teacher and the same method will apply to 
scores of articles in the hardware line. Boys! 
demonstrate.” 


Knowledge of Housekeepers’ Problems Aids Salesman 


This experience, which is related in a letter from 
Chas. F. Remy, with the Martin Hardware Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is a good example of what 
may be accomplished with a number of articles in 
the same line. 

Practical knowledge is necessary to accomplish 
the maximum amount of sales of electrical spe- 
cialties—knowledge, not only of what the device 
will do, but what it relieves the housekeeper of 
doing. 

Any salesman can tell a woman that a certain 
device will make excellent toast, but very few also 
call the prospect’s attention to the fact that it is 
almost impossible to make good toast in a gas range 
for the reason that it must be watched constantly 
and this is well-nigh impossible on account of other 
breakfast duties. Nor does the salesman empha- 
size the fact that toast is best when it is hot and 
that almost the only way to have it hot is to make 
it at the breakfast table. 

Knowledge of these facts is gained through actual 
experience and by demonstration of the devices. In 
this way the salesman is more able to interest his 
prospects. 

The Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
have hinged the selling possibilities of the window 
reproduced in this connection upon the housewife’s 
desire for good toast and her interest in devices 
which will make it. The toast background consists 
of advertising cards supplied by the manufacturer. 
Real toast is used at the front edge of the window. 


A Lesson from the Electric Shop 


A radical change which may be made in selling 
methods for electrical specialties is in the manner 

















Another electrical display made by the Electric Shop 
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A lesson in display from the Electric Shop 


of displaying the goods. Usually hardware men 
show these goods in floor or wall show cases out of 
reach of customers. A profitable lesson may be 
learned in this connection from the Electric Shop, 
a retail firm in Chicago, that sells electrical goods 
exclusively. The fittings in this store are reported 
to have cost approximately $100,000. Here the 
smaller utilities, and these include the articles gen- 
erally sold in hardware stores, are displayed on 
glass-covered tables, both round and rectangular. 
Switch plugs are placed conveniently near the tables 
so that any article may be connected and demon- 
strated at a moment’s notice. A much richer effect 
is obtained than when the goods are in a show case, 
and the demonstration advantage, as well as the 
accessibility of the display to customers, increases 
sales. 


One: round table, four feet in diameter, will give 


the hardware merchant space to display a variety 
of these goods. 


Moving Electric Iron in Window Attracted Attention 


An electric power company in Indiana once used 
an excellent window display plan for selling irons. 
An ironing board and stand were placed in the win- 
dow and covered with white cloth which extended 
to the floor on the front side of the board. An elec- 
tric motor was placed underneath the board and 
connected to the iron through a slit sawed down the 
middle of the board. This connection was so ar- 
ranged that when the motor was in operation the 
iron'moved backward and forward without apparent 
motive power, in imitation of the way it is regu- 
larly used. 

This was the principal attraction in the window. 
A number of irons were displayed on the window 
floor and several well-worded show cards were used. 


On one of these cards was an offer to deliver one 
of the irons to any address on ten days’ trial, and 
this illustrates another method by which the dealer 
may increase his sales. The average housewife will 
not do without an electric iron if allowed to use one 
for that length of time, especially it the offer is 
made during the summer months. A trial of this 
plan will show an increase in sales with a negligible 
number of returns. 


Demand for Electrical Specialties Must Increase 


Reference has been made to the sale of these goods 
by power companies. Some hardware men hesitate 
to stock the line on this account. Some conditions 
are worthy of consideration in this connection. 
Every year vast improvements are made in all 
equipment which utilizes electric current. Gener- 
ally these improvements mean lower cost of opera- 
tion and longer life for the product. It is said that 
a 2-watt lamp has been perfected which will take 
the place of the regular 25-watt, but that it cannot 
be marketed for the reason that general use would 
so diminish the consumption of current that it would 
bankrupt power companies. 

The answer to the problem which these improve- 
ments create is that electric current must be used 
more extensively for other purposes than lighting. 
This means that some of the best brains in the 
country are busy perfecting new household articles 
to be operated by electricity and that the sale of 
such goods must be given more attention. This 
emphasizes the importance of the hardware dealer 
establishing himself as the logical distributor of 
these products. 

Hardware men stocking these goods in spite of 
the competition afforded by power companies have 
experienced no serious trouble. Naturally the more 
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attention they give the less trouble the power com- 
panies will afford. The latter do not seek a profit 
from the sale of electrical devices. The selling 
policy most frequently followed by them must mean 
a loss, and this loss is borne for the sake of increas- 
ing consumption of current. It would seem reason- 
able for the power companies to gradually drop the 
line where other merchants endeavor to increase its 
sale, or to revise their selling policies to avoid ruin- 
ous competition. 
Showing How the Goods Are Used 

Practical knowledge gained through demonstra- 
tion is the basis for successful salesmanship in this 
line. Many hardware clerks will balk at the idea 
of a house-to-house canvass on any article or of 
going to houses to demonstrate an article. If the 
business may be obtained without such methods, it 
is of course more profitable. 

Some firms maintain regular demonstration 
rooms, but this is not possible in the majority of 
cases. There is nothing, however, to prevent any 
dealer from supplying a rug on which a vacuum 
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cleaner may be demonstrated or from keeping a 
small supply of coffee with which to show the oper- 
ation of an electric percolator. 

An electric iron will be sold more quickly if con- 
nected and ready for operation than if merely taken 
from a box and “explained.” 


Increasing Profits by Pooling Orders 


Naturally the interest of the dealer is increased 
as his profits become more attractive. Usually the 
discount obtained on electrical goods is governed by 
the quantity purchased. Thus the more interest 
that is given to sales the more will profits increase 
both from the added volume sold and the reduced 
price of the larger quantities. . 

The merchants in a Nebraska town pooled their 
orders last year, giving one dealer specifications for 
their individual requirements so that a considerable 
increase in profit was obtained. 

Electrical household goods are increasing in de- 
mand and the line deserves the attention of the 
entire hardware trade. 





THE HEN SIDE OF THE 
HARDWARE BUSINESS 


By L. S. SOULE 


First the cyclone staked a claim on her pre- 
serves, and shifted farms and swapped 
school houses without right or license. Root cel- 


K *Fisst’ like Job, seemed born for trouble. 
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Kansas seemed born for trouble 


lars and caves became popular loafing places, and 
some of the more timid of her population got chil- 
blains and hiked for windless climes. 

Next the grasshopper violated her neutrality, 
laid waste her fields, and levied a few million dollars 
indemnity on her loyal farming citizens. The Pop- 
ulist let his face grow up to whiskers, and good 
Republicans laid it to Grover Cleveland and the 
Democrats. 

Then, as a finishing touch, the hot winds took a 
pot shot at the battered old state and fricasseed the 
remnants of her corn fields, until even the break- 
fast-food Magnates preferred peanut shells to her 
sun-baked products. 

To a man up a tree, it looked like a genuine solar 
plexus, and the National Geographical Society pre- 
pared to blue-pencil her on the Government map. 
But the fortune tellers had the wrong hunch. Kan- 
sas had a feathered friend to intercede for her. Not 
an angel with a flaming sword or a Carnegie dove 


of peace. Nothing like that in Kansas history. It 
was the good old clucking Hen of her forefathers, 
who had dodged the festive cyclones, filled her giz- 
zard with grasshoppers and shed her surplus feath- 
ers in the teeth of the hot winds, and who now 
flagged the undertaker, sidetracked the hearse, and 
with a bit in her bill hauled old Kansas back into 
the Bumper column. Neither the howl of the Popu- 
list nor the wail of the pessimist could swerve her 
from her duty, and she stuck to her post, shelling 
out her daily quota of mortgage lifters, till the 
Kansas farmer got his second wind and a strangle 
hold on prosperity. 

Truly “the Hen, in need is a friend indeed.” Set- 
ting or laying, she’s on the payroll, from January 
1 to December 31, putting in full time on the egg 
basket, and using her vacation to rear new gener- 
ations of broilers and frys, and bringing up a 
bunch of pullets to follow in her footsteps. And 
finally, when old age puts her on the retired list, 
Man whom she befriended, chops off her head and 
serves her up with dumplings when the Minister 
calls. 

Such is gratitude. 

Seriously, however, the Hen has become a very 
important factor in the industrial life of our good 
old U.S. A. Years ago she was common scrub, with 
her home in some farmer’s barnyard. Abused, neg- 
lected—it is doubtful if she even paid her scanty 
board bill. But time brought changes. Progressive 
poultrymen began planning along the lines of more 
profitable stock. Careful selection and breeding, 
with better food and care produced better birds 
and increased egg production. The town folk took 
up the game, and pure bred poultry became a com- 
mon back-yard asset. 

To the prudent farmer she became not a burden 
but a veritable savings bank, whose white shelled 
notes were legal tender in any grocery store of his 
community. Poultry shows became features of his 
county fair, and even Madison Square Garden put 
on a yearly exhibition of high class hens. 

The Hen has arrived. Poets and poultry papers 
sing her praises, and according to the Denver papers 
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“Chicken Raising” is to be included in the curri- 
culum of a public school at Colorado Springs, with 
the ultimate object of extending it to all the schools 
of the state. 

The yearly egg and poultry business of this coun- 
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When old age puts her on the retired list 





try totals enormous sums of money. The amount 
spent for poultry supplies and accessories runs into 
the millions. Doesn’t it appeal to you as good.policy 
for the hardware man to brush up his knowledge of 
the game, and commence drawing down his per- 
centage of this vast business which is so legitimately 
a part of the hardware trade? 

The line of goods which make up the Hen’s want 
list, are for most part strictly hardware products. 
Run them over in your mind. Drinking founts— 
food hoppers—bone grinders—root cutters—incuba- 
tors—brooders, yes, and even grit, oyster shell, 
ground bone, prepared poultry foods and remedies. 
Why not? They yield a good profit, take up very 
little floor space, and draw business for all your 
other lines. 

Don’t bank altogether on the farmer with his two 
or three hundred chickens. He’s a good prospect, 
but take it from me—the town breeder with his 
dozen or so thoroughbreds is good for dollars 
where the farmer deals in dimes. The man with a 
Fad is always willing to back his fancy with real 
coin, and when the Hen is his hobby, he never 
needs to be pried loose from a dollar when a new 
poultry wrinkle strikes the market. 

The main fault with the average retail salesman 


of this line is the fact that he isn’t familiar enough - 


with the Hen and her ways to put over the profit- 
able sales. 

The average clerk knows how to light the lamp 
of an incubator or brooder, and where to put the 
thermometer, but if you ask him the hatching period 
of a bunch of eggs his guess will range anywhere 
from two weeks to three months, and so long as a 
man regards an incubator as merely a hot box for 
eggs, his employer isn’t going to get rich off his 
poultry supply business. 

Get off the Scrub team. Learn the fine points of 
the game. A four flusher never yet;made good per- 
manently and never will. The ability to distinguish 
between a cackle and a crow is what brings home 
the poultry profits. 

Knowledge and confidence go hand in hand. Lack 
of knowledge leads to loss of confidence, and loss 
of confidence is fatal to sales. 

Most poultry supply dealers fail to realize that 


Hardware Age 


this line, like the year, has its definite seasons, and 
that the man who follows the calendar reaps the 
profits. Incubators and brooders start selling in 
January and continue through February and March, 
since early chicks mean high priced broilers, and 
winter eggs. Incubators therefore should be fea- 
tured during this period, and great stress should be 
laid on the selling point that early chicks mean 
early money. 

Chick foods, lice remedies, poultry netting and 
building supplies for new coops, take the floor in 
April and May, and the delivery boy who watches 
his chances can pave the way to many profitable 
sales. 

Summer brings the sale of out-door supplies, food 
hoppers, water founts, food cutters, etc., while Fall 
and Winter boom the out-go of scratch foods, egg- 
foods, grit, oyster shell, bone grinders and other 
supplies necessary to bring the cooped up fowls to 
their highest egg production. 

Of course the seasons overlap more or less, and 
many lines sell the year around, but the man who 
fills his windows with incubators in July, and poul- 
try netting in January will never be president of a 
hardware association. Then too, a salesman of 
poultry supplies should have a general idea of the 
better known breeds of fowls. He should get a few 
ideas in regard to poultry house construction, and 
keep tab on the poultry shows of his locality. When 
you try for a sale of guns and ammunition, you post 
yourself on the game laws, the season and the size 
loads to show. Why not wise yourself to the inside 
workings of a business beside which that of guns 
and ammunition is only knee high. A knowledge 
of the “Widow’s mite” is a good foundation for a 
life of charity, it isn’t in the same class with an 
understanding of the mite that sucks blood from 
the hen, if you are after poultry supply business. 

If you know that the soil of your particular lo- 
cality is lacking in lime and grit, you are in position 
to force sales of crushed rock and oyster shell by 
proving to the chicken owner that his investment 
will save him money by insuring the digestion of 
his high-priced poultry foods, and by furnishing 
the necessary shells without which there can be no 


























Caring for the little chicks 


eggs. If you are versed in the merits of wet and dry 
mash feeding, your knowledge will spell sales of 
food hoppers and the ingredients for that partic- 
ular hen diet. 

If your farmer friend complains of feather eat- 
ing among his fowls, do you know that it is an in- 
dication of need for meat scrap and ground green 
bone? If you don’t it’s a sale lost. If his chicks 
die apparently without cause do you diagnose the 
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case as one of lice and mites, and fill your own pre- 
scription for lice powders? Spray, galvanized iron 
to cover drop boards, and a coat of whitewash in- 
side the hens’ sleeping quarters. If you don’t, it 
means less profit and more carried over stock at 
inventory time. 

A careful study of the incubator and its products 
always means increased sales. Get a thorough 
knowledge of its working parts, and method of 
operation, and read up on the methods of testing 
eggs for fertility, and caring for the little downy 
chicks after the artificial mother ushers them into 
the world. There’s an indefinable charm about a 
tiny little chick that makes a direct appeal to every 
man, woman and child, and a window featuring an 
incubator in operation and a brooder full of newly 
hatched chickens will draw a bigger crowd than 
the finest silver display on Broadway. 

Don’t forget that you have one asset in. which 
the mail-order house can furnish no competition; 
that is the personal touch with your customer. You 
can grab John Jones by the hand, slap him on the 
back, call him by his first name, and ask him about 
Mary and the kids, while the catalog man only 
sends him an imitation typewritten letter calling 
him Mr. Farmer, and appealing only to his sense 
of values. Let your confidential talks with your 
farmer take on an occasional poultry turn, and by 
confidence and knowledge get his poultry supply 
business. 

The handling of this line of goods is in no sense 
a new departure for hardware stores. Some old- 
timers in the game handle foodstuffs alone in car- 
load lots, incubators are as common as they once 
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were scarce. Wood and Spaulding of Payette, 
Idaho, have catered to this trade for several years 
and sell annually from fifteen to twenty incuba- 
tors and brooders. They also lay great stress on 
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Slip your harness on the Billion Dollar Hen 
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the benefit the poultry supply business brings to 
other lines. 

The Weiser Hardware Company of Weiser, 

Idaho, is also in the game and its genial manager, 
Herman Hinze, is willing to go on record as a 
booster of Hen’s hardware. These are but a few of 
the many. 
. The Hen is here to stay, and her backers are 
ready and willing to spend rea] money for her com- 
fort.. The man with the goods*is the man whose 
cash register will ring up the poultry profits. 
You’ve hitched your wagon to a star long enough. 
Cut the traces—slip a new harness on the Billion 
Dollar Hen, and head her toward prosperity. In 
the words of the Prophet “You can leave the rest 
to the Hen.” 





LEAGUE DEVELOPMENT BUILDS 
BASEBALL BUSINESS 


T was considered at one time that merchandis- 
| ing possibilities had been exhausted when the 
dealer stocked a fair line of baseball goods, 
made a few window displays during the'season and 
took care of the counter trade thus created. 

That idea is passing with others of the old-school 
retailing and for a common reason—more profit. 
The retailer has realized that sales from the field of 
baseball equipment become really profitable when 
rightly cultivated and is adopting methods that are 
certain to be productive. 


Outside Solicitation Warranted By Results 


The record of the House-Bond Hardware Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., may be cited as typical of 
what can be accomplished. Records of this firm 
show that the sporting goods department for its 
first year has produced a profit averaging $100 a 
month after deducting the salary of the special 
salesman. 

The larger portion of this business has been 
secured by outside solicitation. There is naturally 
an item of counter trade but this has been appre- 
ciably increased by the work done outside. 


Formation of Leagues Brings Business 


The work of such a salesman is to induce business 
firms to equip teams, form these teams into leagues 
and to sell equipment to them. This, however, 
marks only the beginning of a long list of trade 
possibilities. 

The advertising value of “owning” a team in a 
business league is becoming increasingly attractive 
to business men. It is hard to estimate accurately 


the returns obtained, but newspaper publicity and 
the general interest which is aroused are admittedly 
profitable and are produced at a negligible expense. 
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Palmer Bros., Boonville, N. Y., use an open display 
stand that enables players to handle the goods 


The solicitor must place the profit-producing 
features before his prospect so convincingly that 
the latter will be influenced to make the investment. 
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Hardware Age 

















Display by the Wilson-Biggs Company, Pensacola, Fla., that increased interest in the local league. The space 
of the advertising panels on the fence was sold to other dealers 


Plan Applicable to Small Towns 

The available supply of players should properly 
limit the number of teams of which the league is 
composed. It is necessary that all teams be evenly 
matched to insure a close race and thus arouse the 
maximum amount of interest. 

Thus the dealer situated in a small town may find 
that a four-team league is best, while in a city this 
number can be doubled. There can be no doubt of 
securing returns for the small town investors. The 
fact that such places are deprived of professional 
baseball produces larger audiences while the closer 
acquaintances between players and spectators, which 
is the rule, insure added enthusiasm. It is also 
worthy of note that the newspapers in these local- 
ities will give more space to accounts of the games 
and this means increased publicity, for the adver- 
tisers. ; “ , if 
Seeking Firms to Finance the Teams * 

The salesman will seek naturally the business 
men who are most interested in the sport. To such 
men the plan appeals most strongly. 

In smaller towns these men are usually well 


enough known for the salesman to go direct to them. | 


In other cases it is sometimes found advantageous 
to get in touch with some one connected with the 
prospect and who is interested in the plan. Pre- 
liminary work is then done through this person. 

The salesman may also constitute himself press 
agent for the league and obtain advance newspaper 
publicity that. will. interest prospects before he calls. 

The first question which will occur to the pros- 
pect is the cost. The salesman must be prepared 
to supply figures. He should also be able te give 
the investor some idea of the players he canobtain 
for the team. 

The matter of investment will vary according to 
the town. Sometimes players are sufficiently inter- 
ested to purchase their personal equipment so it 
only remains for the firm under whose name they 
play to furnish suits and the catcher’s supplies. 
On the other hand, the players may be semi-profes- 
sionals who wish complete outfits and perhaps small 
salaries. 


All of these facts should be ascertained before the 
salesman approaches his prospect. Sales of this 
nature do not differ from the fundamental princi- 
ples of all selling; indefinite information or post- 
ponements to obtain additional information create 
the opinion that the venture is of doubtful value. 


Sunday School Leagues Easier to Promote 

Whether a business league is formed or not, atten- 
tion should be given to the Sunday Schools. It is 
usually found that such a league is easier to start 
than the one which requires the investment of a 
firm’s money. 

Here the players make up a pool sufficient to buy 
their own equipment, or funds are advanced by the 
school with an agreement that it shall receive the 
profits from games. 

For the small town a four-league team of Sunday 
School scholars is generally easy to form. The only 
requirement is that the players attend the school on 
whose team they play. The business league players 
may be signed on the Sunday School teams and this 
adds to the local interest. In any event schedules 
must be prepared with dates that will not conflict. 
The leaders of young men’s classes can usually give 
the salesman information necessary for his first 
work in organizing such a league. 

It has been found advisable in some cases to 
donate a portion of the gate receipts to Sunday 
School work or preferably to some church society. 
This always secures the interest of the women of 
the place and increases the attendance. 


Five o’Clock League Meets Employers’ Objections 


Since the players are frequently employed by 
business houses the objection that they cannot get 
away from work for mid-week games is sometimes 
offered. 

This objection was overcome in Pensacola, Fla., 
last summer by the formation of a five o’clock 
league. The schedule was limited to that portion 
of summer when the days were longest. The games 
were begun shortly after five o’clock and it was 
found possible to complete a regulation game before 
dark. 
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The addition-of a number of men to a team en- 
ables the players to alternate in games and thus 
be called away from work as little as possible. This 
plan has been used successfully where men could 
not get away for every game. For obvious reasons 
this addition in numbers does not necessarily re- 
quire the purchase of extra suits. 


Do Not Overlook the School Boy Possibilities 


One class of prospects from which customers are 
certain to develop is the school team. The outside 
salesman should be in touch with managers of such 
teams early in the year for the purpose of obtaining 
orders for suits and other equipment. Much of this 
business has been going direct for the reason that 
it has not been solicited. Facts and figures will con- 
vince the purchasers that equal qualities at prices 
equal to the direct-to-the-consumer houses may be 
obtained from local firms. 


Baseball Headquarters at the Hardware Store 


The school boys should be encouraged to make 
the hardware store their team headquarters. In 
fact this plan should be used in handling all team 
trade. 

Sometimes it is possible to persuade a well-known 
professional to give a baseball talk to the school 
teams after closing hours. An invitation is all that 
is necessary to secure a good attendance at such a 
gathering. 

In the cases of the leagues which are formed it 
is the duty of the salesman who has been instru- 
mental in arousing first interest to see that the 
meetings are held in his store. If he has a rest 
room it may be used here to excellent advantage. 
Otherwise the office should be used by the boys for 
their meetings. 

Either the proprietor or the special salesman 
should attend these meetings, preferably both. They 
will see that their best equipment is prominently 
displayed. Players will be given an opportunity to 
“feel out” gloves and mitts and to swing bats. Indi- 
vidual sales totaling a considerable sum will result 
from this practice. 


Keeping Local Interest Aroused 


No one should be more keenly interested in the 
success of the leagues than the dealer. He should 
help increase interest in games as well as develop 
the friendship of the players. 

If this dealer has made the proper buying connec- 
tions he will doubtless be able to offer cups or other 


THE FIRST TOMMY ATKINS 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, we are 

told, recently wrote to that paper in great in- 
dignation over the prevalence of the title “Tommy 
Atkins.” To him it held the value of an undignified 
sobriquet, and he objected to its use as the character- 
ization of men whe were dying for their country. The 
respect of this patriot for the British private was 
laudable, but he was sadly mistaken as to the quality 
of the private’s nom de guerre. There are several stories 
accounting for the origin of the name, but all of them 
agree on the one point, that the original Tommy was 
all that England could expect of any of her subjects. 
A Richmond News Leader editor thumbs the pages of 
Brewer’s “Handbook of Literary Curiosities” and other 
authorities and informs us that: 

According to these, the term arose from the little 
pocket ledgers at one time served out to all British 
soldiers, in which were to be entered the name, the age, 
the date of enlistment, the length of service, the wounds 
and the medals, and so on, of each individual. The War 
Office sent with each of these little books a form for 
filling it in, and the hypothetical name selected, in- 
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trophies to the pennant winners without a burden- 
some tax upon his profits. These cups can be dis- 
played throughout the season. The suggestion of a 
man who has followed races and other contests 
closely is that it is always advisable to offer a prize 
for the team that is last. This, he states, holds the 
interest of a team which seems hopelessly beaten. 
Of course prizes to such teams should consist of 
goods that can be given to individuals rather than 
to the team as a unit. 

The standings of various teams should be posted 
on a blackboard in the store together with results 
of the last games played. 


Profitable Window Displays 


As much publicity as possible should be given to 
the teams through show windows. Announcements 
of coming games or other information for the pub- 
lic may be used to advantage with the displays of 
sporting goods which are made. 

The Wilson-Biggs Company, Pensacola, Fla., 
originated some unique ideas in a window trim 
which we reproduce. The imitation fence was 
divided into advertising spaces as is done in reg- 
ular ball parks. These spaces were sold to local 
merchants for advertising purposés at $1.50 a space. 

A local cartoonist supplied drawings illustrating 
events of interest in connection with the games 
and these were displayed from time to time. One 
will be noticed in the picture showing this display. 


Profits Limited Only by Attention Given the Line 


Space limits detailing more than the surface 
possibilities of increased sales of baseball goods. 
Consider the amount of assured business which may 
be obtained by the formation of only one four-team 
league in your city. Estimate your profit on this 
amount and you have convinced yourself that the 
time of your most popular salesman may be spent 
to good advantage working along the lines that have 
been indicated here. 

The total of his profit.accomplishments will be 
limited only by the amount of time and energy ex- 
pended. Meanwhile your counter sales will improve 
perceptibly. 

Salesmen in many cities are earning excellent 
salaries by specializing on sporting goods all of the 
year and are making excellent profits for the firms 
which employ them. There is a man in your organ- 
ization who can do this work during the spring and 
summer. His efforts may mean a considerable dif- 
ference in the dividend you declare a year from now. 


—————= 


stead of John Doe and Richard Roe, as with lawyers, 
was “Tommy Atkins.” The books immediately came to 
be so called, and it did not require long to transfer the 
name from the book to the soldier. 

But why was “Tommy Atkins” selected? 

Another correspondent of The Times, in taking issue 
with the uniformed protestant, explains that behind the 
little book and selection is a story of fine heroism and 
devotion to soldierly duty. He says: 

“Many will remember why our soldiers received this 
name in the first instance. How, in 1857, when the 
rebellion broke out in Lucknow, all the Europeans fled 
to the residency. On their way they came upon a pri- 
vate of the Thirty-second Regiment (Duke of Corn- 
wall’s light infantry) on sentry at an outpost. They 
urged him to make his escape with them, but he would 
not do so and was killed. His name happened to be 
Thomas Atkins, and so, throughout the mutiny cam- 
paign, when a daring deed was done the doer was said 
to be ‘a regular Tommy Atkins.’ ” 

This background to the usage relieves it of any flip- 
pancy, offensiveness, or reason for inspiring resent- 
ment, and makes “Tommy Atkins” a designation to be 
proud of.—Literary Digest. 





SELLING SILVER-PLATED WARE 


The Value of Quality Impressions 
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counter has become so common that some sales- 

men are apt to think it is easy. Possibly it is 
easy to sell some silverware, but to combat the vig- 
orous opposition that greets this encroachment on 
the jewelers’ preserves calls for diplomacy, head- 
work and hand-work. 

The diplomacy requires that dealers boost their 
product in such a way that customers will not get 
the idea that the dealer is on the defensive. In 
other words, don’t give the customer the impression 
that you feel it at all necessary to continually and 
forever be harping on the quality of your goods as 
compared with the jewelers’. 

The second step is head-work. Live ones agree 
that the time has long since passed when merchan- 
dise, regardless of its natural physical attraction, 
will sell itself. Silver-plated ware, in a drawer or 
bin, usually becomes the property of a has-been. A 
court beauty would not remain a beauty at thirty- 
five if she didn’t get the chance to parade that 
beauty and receive stimulus from comment. Silver- 
ware is in the same class. It must be displayed and 
in a decidedly different manner than bolts or 
brackets. 

There are still scores of people who believe that 
hardware silverware is closely related to tinware. 
The manner in which you display this line will do 
much to erase or strengthen this opinion. If your 
silverware is shown in plate glass cases, if pieces of 
it are placed on the tops of French mirrors in these 
cases, if tissue paper trimmings in the bottom of 
the silverwaré Case give way to velvet or deep, rich 
velour foundations, you have preached quality by 
actions rather than by words. 

I once heard a high-class salesman say that in 
selling goods of this nature, it was good business to 
handle every item as though it were a jewel. It 
makes a difference whether you pick up a salad fork 
as though it were a wrench, or a diamond. In hand- 
ling your silverware, it is good business to keep a 
clean chamois skin in your hand constantly, and be- 
fore an item is placed on the pad on top of your 
counter, stroke that item with your chamois skin 
as though you loved it. Without words, this passes 
out a strengthened opinion of quality. 

Don’t show silverware on the felt pad put out by 
gun and ammunition manufacturers; have pads 
especially made for this purpose; let these pads be 
made of deep green, deep red, or deep blue ma- 
terial; these are the colors on which bright silver- 
plated articles will show up best. 

Window displays of this class of goods should be 
given greater care as to detail than any other goods 
shown in the store. A speck of dust, the use of a 
bit of cheap looking material, a dirty mirror, or a 
stained window glass, will detract from your quality 
impression as sure as the world. I would not dwell 
upon this subject if I did not know, as you know, 
that the jeweler around the corner is referring to 
your silverware as hardware-silverware, and empha- 
sis is laid on the word hardware in such a way that 
people often get the impression that your basting 
spoons and your best tea spoons are of similar ma- 
terial. In the show case or in the window in which 
these goods are displayed, it is good business to 
use generously either artificial or fresh flowers. If 
fresh flowers are used, the water should be changed 
frequently, and the stems cut a little shorter each 
day. A good bouquet of roses will last a week if 
cared for in this manner. 
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And then there is the subject of elbow grease: 
The dirtiest kid in town is generally the son of a 
slovenly housekeeper; that kid is a walking ad for 
the family. Wherever he circulates, he is a minia- 
ture though powerful advertisement of the fact 
that ma sweeps the dirt into the corners. Silver- 
ware is one of your kids, and it is up to you to see 
that the youngster keeps his ears clean. If you take 
your silverware out of the original boxes and put 
it into your show cases, you are letting the kid go 
barefoot, and it is your parental duty to see to it 
that his feet are washed at bed time. Silverware is 
always shining at Christmas time, and in that brief 
delightful period it reminds me of the boy who 
tunes up to his religious duties in Sunday School 
just previous to the time the gift lists are being 
made up by the teacher. The Christmas season has 
now passed, and your silverware child is in danger 
of becoming a backslider. Go out in the store and 
size up the stock you have on display. If you don’t 
find a few items that are tarnished, your clerks are 
certainly earning all you pay them. If you do finda 
lot of silverware that needs cleaning and polishing, 
you will realize that there is reason for the sug- 
gestion your assistant is making in this story. 

Every yellow streak on your silverware means a 
a yellow streak in your selling strength. You won’t 
find tarnished silverware in the display case of the 
jeweler; he is telling his customers that good goods 
demand good care; not in so many words, but in that 
more convincing language of demonstration. 

Now I know that the silverware that is being sold 
in such enormous quantities by hardware stores in 
America is just as good as money can buy. I know 
that the men who are selling it are just as square 
in their treatment of customers as any body of 
merchants in any field. I know that the majority 
of you men who read this article will agree with the 
suggestions made and that many of you are already 
setting high standards in this department of your 
stores, but I also know what a world of detail is 
forced on the man who has charge of the buying, 
selling and stocking of the two or three thousand 
items that make up a hardware stock in a small 
store. I know the demands that are made on your 
time by clerks who lean on you. I know the worries 
of collections and the dangers of credit extension. 
I know that you are busy and then some, and it 
has occurred to me that possibly you are so busy 
that you haven’t gotten next to the new curves that 
are being whirled over the pan by the pitcher of 
the jewelers’ league. 

The profits in silverware make our attention 
worth while every day in the year. It is true that 
Christmas week or Christmas month is the great 
harvest in this department, but every week in the 
year some one has a birthday; every spring a bevy 
of girls take home their diplomas. June isn’t the 
only month when the village beau takes unto him- 
self a belle for keeps. There is a market for silver- 
ware every day in the year, and while the spotless 
child may be fondled with an extra hug at Christ- 
mas time, some one is apt to want to give him a 
little squeeze in March or October. Silverware is 
the child of our adoption; as the public look at it in 
our stores, are they thinking that the kid needs a 
little love mixed in with our cold business proposi- 
tion, or do they go away with the feeling that we 
belong in the same family? 

Here’s to hardware silverware, real quality, and 
an opportunity to impress that quality vividly. 
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MAKING MONEY IN MARINE SUPPLIES 


By E. T. 


ITH the biggest portion of a bright new year 

y y before us, it is a mighty good idea to look 

back over the record of the late lamented 

1914 and take note of the opportunities which we 
had to cash in on—and neglected. 

Iv one of these neglected chances to transmute 
iron, steel and brass into gold was due to the lack of 
carrying those alluring bits of equipment with 
which the motor boater loves to embellish his water 
wagon, there is no reason for letting the bet get 
past us during the coming season. 

Yes, I admit that “Dad,” who was a pretty shrewd 
individual, did not cater to the boating trade, but 
things were different in his time. 

Before it became a generally known fact that a 
couple of teaspoons of gasoline, in proper environ- 
ment, could be depended upon to create a disturbance 
of several mulepower, the boating trade consisted 
principally of school boy proprietors of fishing skiffs 
of doubtful value or well-to-do yachtsmen, who out- 
fitted by the simple process of giving the shipyard 
tolerably liberal instructions to “go ahead for 
spring.” 

And there were comparatively few middle class 
people, financially regarded, who were boating men. 

To get any real amount of real enjoyment out of a 
sailing craft a certain amount of dexterity in hand- 
ling sails was necessary. And this, if not acquired 
in one’s youthful days, was rarely acquired at all, 
which left the noble sport mostly in the hands of 
those whose fathers were sufficiently well fixed to 
supply them with a boat beyond the means of the 
average boy, or the few who could afford to pay 
sailing masters and crews. 

To-day the whole aspect of things has changed. 

The man who could not keep a wind jammer on the 
same course for two consecutive minutes or go about 
without getting “into irons,” can round up a motor 
boat to a float, after a few hours’ practice, and han- 
dle her wheel like a veteran; consequently he likes 
the motor craft and shows his liking by spending all 
his spare time and cash on her. 

And it’s the hardware dealer’s job to get his share 
of that cash while it is being distributed. 

Never mind what Bill Mossbunker, down by the 
dock, tells you. Bill thinks that he is a boat builder 
and catches crabs between times, while his custom- 
ers are waiting for him to order the supplies of 
which he is “‘just out,” and he does not want compe- 
tition from a concern which is not obliged to collect 
25 per cent. from a customer before it can have an 
order filled. 

And don’t worry over the mistaken argument 
of the man who tells you that in order to sell motor 
boat supplies you must be a past master of marine 
engineering. That fellow is in the class who used to 
say that it required a $30 per week chauffeur, with 
a French accent and a keen appetite for rake-offs, 
to run a Car. 

The perfectly happy people who run those mod- 
ern cars, costing about one-third of said chauffeur’s 
yearly wage, nail that particular libel with neat 
effectiveness. 

It does not take the average man long nowadays 
to grasp the principles of the gasoline motor, and 
the opportunity which any sort of a boat offers to 
install an engine and “watch the wheels go ’round” 
proves too much of a temptation to be resisted, in 
many cases. 

One of the most seductive short cuts to motor boat 
ownership, and a mighty good friend of the dealer, 
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is the little portable motor, which may be attached 
to anything from a canoe to a scow, by any one, 
without requiring experience in boat building. 

A few seasons ago there were two or three manu- 
facturers turning them out. To-day there are more 
different kinds than one can conveniently count on 
one’s fingers. 

They are constructed to fill the requirements of all 
sorts of people. Some have battery ignition, others 
use high tension magnetos—reversible or otherwise. 

Some of them are fitted with rudders and others 
with reversing mechanisms, which enable the skip- 
per to “back up” with alacrity and dispatch when 
he gets in a tight place or wants to show off. Some 
are even built with two cylinders. 

In spite of their diminutive size, they are not toys 
but sturdy little power plants, which push the boat 
along at a surprisingly good rate of speed. 

As an instance of the dependability of these little 
motors, a 15-foot skiff equipped with one ran eight 
miles of rapids, of the lower Columbia River, Wash- 
ington, last summer, without shipping water or 
stopping the engine. 

Marine motors of this type particularly lend 
themselves to a general boat supply for hardware 
stores and are so easy and economical to demonstrate 
that they furnish a very attractive basis upon which 
to build such a department. 

For, once you have started a customer on his nau- 
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Off for a day’s fishing 


tical way, or convinced the already confirmed motor 
bug that he can get his supplies right in his home 
town, you will have them coming in your direction, 
and the beauty of the situation is that they KEEP 
coming. 

For instance, take the humble and unassuming 
spark plug. While each boating man may have his 
particular preference, he is always willing to try 
one more kind, just to see if he cannot land upon 
something still better. And it is a cold and indiffer- 
ently interested skipper who cannot produce at least 
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Outward bound 


four separate and distinct varieties by the simple 
process of diving into his locker. 

Not that he really needs them all, but, whenever 
he has the time, he likes to “try ’em ovt.” So donot 
fail to lay in a good variety, remembering that the 
¥4-inch patterns are most popular with boatmen. 

No matter how little his boat leaks, it is always 
the ambition of her owner to be the proud possessor 
of a power bilge pump, which he can demonstrate to 
his guests. Therefore, a nice window display may 
be calculated to catch him, in a flush and unguarded 
moment, and once possessed of the mechanical mar- 
vel, he will continue to demonstrate its convenience 
until every other launch in the harbor is similarly 
equipped. 

At the same time do not forget the humbler hand 
actuated pump which, like the umbrella, is always 
missing from its accustomed place when wetness 
occurs, and be prepared to be ready with the goods 
when the “S. O. S.” call comes in from the unfortu- 
nate, whose pump has gone for a cruise aboard an- 
other fellow’s boat. 

Of course, you will stock up with marine paints, 
varnish, brushes and scrapers, against the glad time 
when the amateur captains are renewing the facial 
expression of their various caravals, but do not over- 
look the chances for sales in copper tubing, gasoline 
cocks and solderless compression couplings, and be 
sure to let them all know that you can furnish them 
with pipe wrenches, cutters and threading dies and 
taps, for in his annual re-arranging of the boat and 
her equipment the owner is going to be as much 
plumber and machinist as ship carpenter. 


The care-free nonchalance with which a marine 
motor builder will equip his product with fourteen 
different sizes of nuts and cap screws, and then dis- 
tribute them in semi-accessible places, makes the 
ultimate purchaser thereof a logical outlet for socket 
wrenches which can be contorted into the attitudes 
which he, the u. p., would otherwise have to assume. 

The car owner ean pass the buck up to a garage 
man, but the boat owner must face the problem 
himself, and it is remarkable how large a kink he 
will put into his bank account to keep one out of his 
spine. 

A man will start out with a good, comfortable 
family boat and the idea that he does not care about 
speed. But the rapidity with which this idea will 
evaporate is something to astonish those who have 
never noted the process. 

When he said that eight modest miles per hour 
would satisfy his utmost cravings, he believed it 
himself, but the marine sundries manufacturers did 
not, and that is why they were making devices to 
warm the air intake, admit auxiliary air to the base 
of his motor, and to make his shaft less rigid, so 
that when the speed demon roosted on his forward 
deck he would be able to hang a few accelerators 
onto his power plant and coax a few more revolu- 
tions out of the engine. 

It is the second season owner who will call upon 
you for these interesting and profit bearing accesso- 
ries, and it will be well not to let him go away from 
your store without these things, upon which he has 
pinned his hopes of beating Bill Jones. 

If he succeeds, Bill will be around for a dose of the 
same, much to the good of the cash drawer. 

When purchasing his first boat, a man often balks 
at the extra cost of a reverse gear, on the ground 
that the catalog said that the motor was reversible. 

He subsequently discovers that the catalog was 
truthful but that the men who can always reverse 
a motor just when they want to do so, are about 
as numerous as those who can make consecutive 100 
per cent trap scores; also that a moderate priced 
gear costs somewhat less than a new stem piece 

















Courtesy of the Evinrude Motor Company 
The end of the day 
and forward planking—an argument for carrying 
in stock a few low cost reverse gears that will hold 
up to ten h. p. at eight hundred revolutions per 
minute. 
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A window display of Corbin builders’ hardware, shown by Bostwick-Braun & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


the builders’ hardware salesmen in a certain 

city were criticising one particular sales- 
man. The best analysis that could be made of the 
cause was expressed by one of the “kickers”: 
“Why,” said he, “a man cannot build a chicken 
house in this town unless that fellow is out there 
to sell him the hardware for it—and he stays until 
he gets the order.” 

This type of aggressiveness is certain to mean 
success in selling builders’ hardware. The man 
who is “eternally-at-it,” who goes after every con- 
tract, large or small, will forge ahead of the more 
spectacular salesmen who concentrate on finer work. 
“Stick-to-it-tive-ness”’ must be evidenced even before 
the prospect is located and must be apparent in 
every stage of the work until the order is finally 
disposed of. 

The salesman must follow some definite system to 
accomplish this. He must be supplied with office 
helps which prevent prospects being overlooked, 
he must develop information of prospects to the 
fullest extent. There are no set rules which will 
govern the closing of all sales, but there are courses 
which must be followed in nearly all cases. 


Locating Prospective Customers 


Two sources of prospect information are now gen- 
erally relied upon by department managers. Archi- 
tects are visited frequently and are supposed to be 
able to give much advance information. If the total 
number rather than the total value of jobs is con- 


" N attempt was made recently to determine why 
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sidered the information from architects is glaringly 
incomplete. 

Published building permits are the second method 
of getting information of prospects. In the ma- 
jority of cases the work is well under way before 
these permits are issued. On small jobs especially 
the information usually comes too late. 

The best method of obtaining this information is 
rarely used and never really developed to its full 
worth. Draymen can supply more news of new 
building work than all other sources combined. 
They cover the territory thoroughly and frequently. 
Information from them should be sought persistent- 
ly. The salesmen should see that all work the de- 
liverymen notice is reported. To get the case home, 
suppose you explain to your drayman the importance 
of learning of these jobs and instruct him never to 
pass an excavation, or any other indication of a 
building operation, without stopping to learn the 
name of the contractor. Then follow this by ques- 
tioning that drayman each day. You will soon edu- 
cate him to make a report of every new job he 
finds, and he will find many. 

Naturally, contractors and carpenters should be 
followed closely for such information. If the 
salesmen in your store will make a practice of ask- 
ing every carpenter who comes in where he is work- 
ing and whether there are other jobs in his neigh- 
borhood they will be able to assist you materially 
in that important part of your work—finding the 
prospect. 
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Following Up the Prospects 


For the purpose of keeping in touch with all the 
work that was reported, one department manager 
developed a “perpetual reminder” system. A con- 
tainer holding a date and an alphabetical index was 
supplied. Information relative to new work was 
written on cards and filed under the date on which 
it would be possible to call on the prospect. Since 
the date index card was moved forward each day 
the matter was of course brought to the attention of 
the salesman at the proper time. The cards were 
used to form a route list so that it was not neces- 
sary to use a note book. In making calls additional 
information applying to the work was written on 
the card and it was refiled on returning to the 
store, under the date that the prospect should be 
seen again. In this way every job was constantly 
before the salesman and oversights eliminated. 

The alphabetical index was used to file informa- 
tion on contractors, particularly matters relating to 
credit and the type of man to be handled. This 
proved to be valuable information, especially in 
opening new accounts. When a new job was re- 
ported the contractor was looked up in this index 
and if found to be unworthy of credit was not 
called on. 

The Gardener Hardware Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has used a city map for locating and follow- 
ing up builders’ hardware prospects for a number 
of years. Tacks are stuck into the map showing 
the location of the work. Black tacks show that 
the department manager desires to give personal 
attention to the work, white tacks show that the 
prospect has not been called upon, red tacks denote 
that progress has been made toward securing the 
order. 

Cultivate Foremen and Carpenters 

A few moments spent in pleasant conversation 
with the men employed upon various work proves 
very valuable to the salesman. While it is true that 
such men are not necessarily buyers of finish hard- 
ware, their good influence is important. A carpen- 
ter or foreman who “knocks” can cause expensive 
trouble for the salesman, sometimes to the extent 
of inducing the buyer to trade with a competitor 
who has not exhibited “high-brow” tendencies. 

Bear in mind also that sales of shovels, wheel- 
barrows and similar goods are profitable and help 
the final sales of trim hardware. These heavier 
goods are often the basis of opening new accounts. 
One salesman secured fully a dozen new customers 
by carrying with him a sample of rubber hose and 
persuading contractors to give him a trial order 
of fifty feet. Once the first sale was made other 
business was secured. 


Publicity for the Builders’ Hardware Department - 


The publicity obtained for the department de- 
pends largely upon the efforts of the man in charge. 
Retailers do not readily use the newspapers for 
these goods. There are, however, numerous ways 
in which the line carried can be kept before the 
public and all of them are of assistance. 

Many manufacturers supply signs which may be 
placed on houses being equipped with their hard- 
ware. There is a tendency to use these signs only 
on the better class of work. This is not enough. 
The department manager should aim to placard 
every building possible. No matter where the pros- 
pective builder turns he should be greeted with 
the statement that “THIS HOUSE IS FITTED 
Wee 6c Sh RR HARDWARE SUPPLIED BY 
THE HARDWARE COMPANY.” 

A novel way of advertising for out of town and 
local prospects for especially good work has been 
adopted by the Hermitage Hardware Company, 
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Nashville, Tenn. This firm contracted for a-large 
number of photographs of its excellent sample room. 
These pictures are mailed to the classes of prospects 
mentioned, together with a cordial invitation to 
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A “perpetual reminder” system that was used to ad- 
vantage 


make a personal examination of the goods on dis- 
play. The results obtained from this plan have been 
very satisfactory. 


Use Houseowners’ Names in Window Displays 


Window display publicity for the department 
should be twice the amount that is now given. In 
making these displays it will be found advantageous 
to use small cards on which the names of promi- 
nent houseowners are printed. Attach these cards 
to the board showing the designs these people have 
bought. Where the firm has obtained contracts for 
large business buildings, pictures of these buildings 
should be used. Impress the people who notice your 
display with the fact that you not only have a fine 
line of hardware to sell, but that it is being sold to 
representative citizens. 

One salesman, who used a camera, made an album 
which contained pictures of many better-class houses 
that he had equipped. This album was kept in the 
sample room and was shown to hundreds of pros- 
pects. It never failed to create a favorable im- 
pression. 


Using the Manufacturer’s Co-operation 


Every manufacturer is glad to co-operate with 
his customer in increasing sales. Laziness is re- 
sponsible for this co-operation not being used in 
many cases. An example of how it may be taken 
advantage of is shown by the following instance: 

A wealthy resident was building a house at an 
approximate cost of $100,000. The hardware order 
was desirable for apparent reasons. One salesman 
immediately put his manufacturer in touch with the 
prospect. In many calls he found something about 
which the manufacturer could write this prospect. 
The result was a frequent exchange of letters be- 
tween prospect and manufacturer. The buyer in- 
tended firmly to take competitive bids on the hard- 
ware. The quality of this particular line had been 
so thoroughly preached to him, however, that when 
he did enter a competitor’s sample room he asked to 
be shown the finest hardware they had. The 
competing salesman attempted to explain that he 
was carrying a different line of goods, and did so 
to the extent of submitting a bid, but the order 
went to the firm that had kept the manufacturer in 
touch with the prospect. 

It always pleases your prospect to feel that some 
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big manufacturer is taking a personal interest in 
his house, and more salesmen could create this im- 
pression if they could be made to realize its im- 
portance. 

Permanent Display of Hardware in Front of Store 


Do not hide your entire sample line away in a 
sample room. Educate every customer who enters 
your place to the knowledge that you are a leader 
in supplying trim hardware. Play up the quality 
of the line you carry at all times. 

One method of furthering this purpose is to build 
a narrow case which may be fastened to the store 
side of your show window back. Half a dozen de- 
signs should be carried here at all times, each de- 


sign having a card showing some prominent resi- - 


dence or business building in which the design has 
been used. The display may be changed from time 
to time, but always have a display there. The name 
of the manufacturer should be given full promi- 
nence. That name will assist you in establishing 
your reputation for goods of quality. 


Finally—Keep at It 
Select the man who has made a success as a build- 
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ers’ hardware salesman and you will find him to be 
one who has given close attention to such selling 
details as have been mentioned in this article. You 
will not reach your goal through spectacular . per- 
formances. It is the close; constant attention to 
every phase of your work that makes you better 
known as a capable salesman, as a man with whom 
the architect or the contractor can safely entrust 
his work. 

Establish that reputation and it is worth real 
money to yourself and to any man who employs you. 
The purpose of this article has been to show some 
methods which will assist you in this work. None 
of these plans are startlingly new, all of them have 
been used successfully and every one should be used 
by every builders’ hardware department that de- 
serves the name. 

There always has been and always will be a de- 
mand for finished builders’ hardware salesmen who 
can make a profit. The man who develops attention 
to business-building details, who follows the plan 
of the young man whose case was stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, is the one for whom there 
is room higher up. 


HOW TO SELL MORE TOOLS 


BY “BILL” BAILEY 


Eastern salesman. for Germantown Tool Works 





dresser. Clothing was his 

business, and he certainly 
was the original living ad for the 
right place to buy. Not over- 
dressed and not underdressed; 
yet dressed. 

Charlie shed his clothes “for 
keeps” about every six weeks 
and I usually bought the “shed” 
at about my own price. 

Over in Brewer’s hardware store Will and “Bolt” 
Wolcott were the whole works until yours truly got 
into the game, and then the “works” were up to 
the “Kid.” 

Just figure out the combination, boys—a couple of 
brothers and one Kid in a hardware store where 
seven painters came every morning for supplies 
and the “bill of fare” covered turpentine, raw oil, 
boiled oil, oil drippings, crude oil, princess, metallic, 
yellow ocher, venetian red and every other darned 
ingredient necessary to “throw” a landscape on a 
pair of pants that would make a red sun rising out 
of a black cloud show up, by comparison, about as 
vivid as a white tie on a dress shirt. 

Charlie’s “discards” came in mighty handy, and 
of course the Kid bought his Sunday harness in the 
same place. 

This brings us down to the reason for mentioning 
the’ Gibbs clothing store and the present common 
or garden variety of hardware shop in the same 
breath, because they are so different. 

Charlie had no “clerks” and no “hired help.” He 
just had “business associates” and they were all 
salesmen. When you dropped in after a ready-to- 
wear suit the thirty-dollar proposition was shown 
you first. If you asked for a twenty or fifteen dol- 
lar outfit you saw it in profusion, but right along- 
side, with a few well chosen words, the better goods 
were placed. 

Get that ?—just a few well chosen words. Nothing 
to make you feel ashamed of buying the “twenty” 
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if that was the size of your pile, but just the right 
dope handed you in the nicest way with the sunniest 
smile.so that you might use your own judgment 
and, if you had the price, buy the better stuff. And 
with your “change” came the compliment on your 
selection. 

This is no moving picture of a now-and-then sale. 
Remember there were no “clerks” in this store, and 
when Charlie went afishing business continued in 
the same old way. 

The majority of stores, excepting hardware 
stores, are Gibbs stores. How about the minority? 

Size up your own town. List up the worth-while 
people and card index the balance—all on one card 
reading about this way, “mighty fine fellows with 
just one asset for the ‘estate,’ the little life insur- 
ance that can’t be attached.” 

Are you a Gibbs? Yes—Good! No—vwell, let’s 
make our start in the tool department. 

You can’t enthuse Carpenter Jones on Richardson 
saws and send him out into the world with a “26- 
inch” without making trouble for yourself unless 
you carry a complete line of certain numbers of 
Richardson goods in all regular selling lengths and 
teeth. Also back saws, compass saws and kindred 
carpenter’s saws in the Richardson make and brand. 
You have sold Jones, or helped him to sell himseif, 
complimented him in an easy off-hand way on his 
selection and he has gone out among a lot of other 
joiners, a living, walking, boasting ad for Richard- 
son saws and your hardware store. 

Sort of busts up the ad when Jones’ friend comes 
in after a Richardson “22-10” and you have to con- 
vince him that he should fit his wants to your mixed 
up stock and buy a “Harvey W. Peace” or a “Special 
Brand.” 

Let’s make it strong, brother. Let’s say that we 
are going to pick the maker in each line, who can 
show us the best proposition and put in as complete 
an assortment of that line as our town can possibly 
require. 

This “complete-line-under-a-well-known-manufac- 
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turers-brand” idea is the foundation stone of an 
assured success. With it you want and need and 
must have the direct advice and help of the manu- 
facturers. In return you should give him all there is 
in you, and concentrate on the very best goods bear- 
ing only his name and bringing to you and to him 
satisfactory returns. Then and then only is there 
room in your store for “action” in salesmanship. 

In this complete line plan let’s understand that 
one factory may make several lines all suited to your 
requirements, or of which you can use only one or 
two. A “line” should cover tools which are kindred 
in the processes of manufacture rather than used 
together to form a complete whole. Under this sys- 
tem of classification auger bits would not necessarily 
be the product of a brace factory, but chisels and 
drawing knives would go together. Hand and small 
saws form a “line” and in friend wife’s end of the 
tool game, which we are willing to call (for the sake 
of a slight advance in percentage of profit) the cut- 
lery department, we find that the fellow who makes 
a good ham slicer is usually able to turn out a par- 
ing knife that will skin a Murphy to the queen’s 


‘taste and back the nickel piece of band iron off the 


board. And the profit is eight or nine or ten cents 
instead of a postage stamp. 

This brings us down to hammers and hatchets— 
a dandy line on which to build up a reputation and a 
business—and the fact that while there may be a 
few Gibbs stores on other tool lines, this particular 
proposition is still in the card index class. 

Not only do you buy these goods from several 
sources, but usually from any old source and under 
any old brand. And you insist that they shall be 
skim milk goods even in the face of the mechanic’s 
demands that you help him to leave more money at 
your store and help yourself to a good big dose of 
cream. 

Education and example have taught even the 
householder and the farmer to care for their tools 
and you have joined in the good work by teaching 
them that a fifty cent saw is a “joke” but a two 
dollar one filed and set by an expert once a year is a 
lifelong friend and absolutely dependable in all kinds 
of wood under all conditions. 

Yet you will stand behind your own counter and 
hand over a “sixty-five center” when asked by a car- 
penter for either a hammer or a hatchet. You know 
that it is possible to produce a hammer with quality, 
finish, test and a handle worth much more, and that 
twice this price is not the limit of real retail value 
in the hatchet—and no nickel plate or fancy trim- 
mings are necessary in either case. 

Let’s see what place is occupied by the hammer 
and hatchet line in the progress of the human race, 
and decide on what position they should occupy in 
our .tool department and display rack. 

When old prehistoric man first cracked a nut with 
a round stone in his hand, the hammer was born. 
He shook his shaggy head and grinned when he 
found that a long stone with a flat end and held in 
the middle would strike a surer blow and save his 
fingers, and he laughed with joy when the same 
shaped stone with a sharp end would cut as well 
as pound. Then came the handle attached to the 
stone at its center with green withes or thongs and 
with this completed tool was struck the true, hard 
blow. 

And with his rough stone tool the hairy, shaggy, 
long limbed almost-man of ages and ages past de- 
stroyed only to build again—broke the larger stones 
to build the hut—hacked from the tree the fragrant 
branches to form his resting place at night. And so 
through scores of years and centuries the blow of 
the “thunderbolt” and of the “pointed stone” has 
echoed and re-echoed louder, clearer, swifter, and 
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with a finer sound, until from the spark of reason in 
the brain “that cracked the nut with the round 
stone” has emanated all the learning and culture of 
our world and the tool of impact—the hammer and 
the hatchet—has built every other tool, and every 
machine and ship and house and city. Without it 
there could be no home, no church, no business, no 
civilization, but only life in the open, clothing of 
woven grass and food from the hand of nature. 

The hammer and hatchet are the tools which ac- 
complish their purpose by impact. No material is 
too good to use in their construction, no care too 
great in the processes of manufacture, and no fac- 
tory test too severe to insure a perfect tool for the 
mechanic. 

Imagine the shock to the hammer and the hatchet 
from the sudden blow of a sturdy arm as compared 
with the steady pressure on the chisel, the bit or the 
plane. 

For these tools the carpenter should be and is 
willing to pay the absolute limit in actual money 
value. 

He wants in the hammer the peculiar degrees of 
hardness and toughness best suited to the head and 
the claw; he wants a perfect claw; the best possible 
handle; a tool that will do his work best, tire his 
wrist least, and “do stunts” when required under 
peculiar conditions, without danger of damage to 
his woodwork. 

The hatchet should have all the “swing” and “bal- 
ance” of the hammer, drive the nail as well as a 
hammer, have a blade which is not a splitting wedge 
and a quality which will absolutely avoid breakage 
in the eye. 

You fellows who for years have insisted on sell- 
ing the same hatchet to the carpenter as to the 
homeholder who wants a kindling wood tool—you 
men who have put the limit of possible value of the 
hammer at seventy-five cents or less—who have de- 
liberately made just “overhead charges” on these 
goods and refused to accept a net profit—should 
read carefully the expression of a very observing 
mechanic who lives in a city of more than 100,000. 
He was answering a question I put to a gathering 
of 200 carpenters and his reply met with their 
hearty approval. 

“We do want and will buy as good a tool in any 
line as can be made, provided only we get full value 
for our money. The trouble in this city is that we 
are always shown sixty-cent hammers and seventy- 
five cent hatchets. We sometimes get better ones 
by coaxing. The hardware men don’t seem to un- 
derstand that we are getting more pay for shorter 
hours and are trying to do our part by giving bet- 
ter work—and it takes the best tools to do the best 
work.” 

I would advise that you select some Al complete 
line—carry a good variety—you can’t of course 
count on all sales as top price sales—but you can 
rack your goods in an attractive case at the front 
of the store. 

And when you want the best goods sold, in any 
line, always put them handiest to the salesman’s 
hand. 

This is no reflection on your salesmen, just a 
check on human nature. I’ve sold goods over a retail 
counter from 7 a. m. until 10 p. m. Saturdays when 
business was good, and worked the game from 9.30 
on along the lines of least resistance. 

By the way, Gibbs bought all his “ready-to-wear” 
from one manufacturer—sold one complete line— 
built a business mutually profitable to all, including 
the customer. Economics tell us that a $30 suit is 
worth about $15 more than a $20. The best tool is 
worth four times the cheapest but costs only twice 
as much. 
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Corner window display of enamelware and sporting goods shown by the Billings Hardware Co., Billings, Mont. 


household specialties, for which the manufac- 

turer has created a demand, and on which 
quick sales and easy profits are customary, but the 
real problem for the hardware dealer is how to 
boost the sale of staple lines such as enamelware. 
The inspiration to putting forth downright sales 
effort is not so great. 

The housewife who does not know about—and 
use—enamelware is almost as scarce as hen’s teeth, 
but the housewife who does know the différence 
between various grades of enamelware—why a two- 
quart one-coat enamel saucepan costs 20 cents and 
a three-coat costs 55 cents—is much harder to find. 

Women nowadays are nevertheless doing a lot 
more intelligent thinking about household appli- 
ances than they ever did. The general magazines 
have adopted the policy of conducting experiment 
stations and printing results of tests, and the 
women’s clubs have appointed committees to report 
on the pros and cons of housekeeping utensils. 
Women’s colleges, high schools and even the public 
schools conduct domestic science classes for budding 
housewives. One of the subjects given careful study 
has been as to what constitutes a safe, hygienic, 
durable, economical and sanitary cooking utensil. 

The comparative value of tin, copper, nickel, 
aluminum, monel metal and enamelware has been 
widely discussed at one time and another, so that 
a hardware dealer should take pains to post him- 
self on this subject, and be prepared to meet club- 
women and the more intelligent and cultured house- 
wives of his community “man to man.” 

These facts indicate that the hardware dealer will 
find it profitable to plan educational window dis- 
plays, store demonstrations, and run newspaper 
advertisements from time to time, that will prove 
that he is abreast of the times, and which will give 
his customers facts on which they can base their 
judgment of the kinds of cooking utensils he carries. 

Enamelware is, of course, more widely used by 
housewives for cooking purposes than almost any 
other material, and for this reason the hardware 
dealer, instead of “resting on his oars,” should seek 
to increase his profits by multiplying his sales of 
this popular type of cooking utensil. 

The hardware dealer should make it a point to 
explain to his customers the difference between the 


r is easy enough to sell nationally advertised 


various grades of enamelware. If he is dealing with 
a poor, ignorant person, who cannot afford to buy 
anything but the cheapest goods, there is nothing to 
be said. 

If his customer is better off, and able to afford 
the best, he should show the triple and quadruple 
coat lines, explain that enamelware is glass fused 
on a metal shell, and that it is the most sanitary 
surface imaginable for cooking purposes. At the 
same time, the hardware dealer should point out 
that, owing to its vitreous surface, enamelware 
should not be roughly handled, nor should it be 
exposed to sudden heat and cold. The fact that 
vegetable acids have no effect whatever upon an 
enamel surface should be pointed out, which gives 
it a decided advantage over any other material. 
The result of such a canvass will be that, in many 
cases, customers instead of buying the cheaper 
grades of enamelware will buy the best. 

Not every housewife knows that enamelware is 
made up into surgical utensils and for toilet and 
bedroom uses, and a display of white ware in the 
display window, illustrating this line of goods, will 
bring sales to the hardware dealer that sometimes 
goes to the druggist down the street. 

Another excellent plan is to put a model kitchen 
in the window, with the latest type of kitchen table, 
range, kitchen cabinet, etc., and then show a com- 
plete outfit of white-and-white ware, or whatever 
other line of enamelware you may be featuring at 
the moment. Limiting the display to one grade and 
finish is best; display cards should be used, giving 
the talking points of the line and its price, based not 
on the “bargain” argument, but on the service, dura- 
bility and worth line of reasoning. 

Still another good window display may be made 
up by offering enamelware in “sets.” One set may 
consist of three pieces—another of six; a third of 
nine, and a fourth of twelve. Put a price on each 
group. The first set may include a coffee pot, tea 
pot and tea kettle. The second may add a two- 
quart saucepan, a rice boiler and a colander. The 
third set may include a dish pan, muffin pan and 
preserving kettle. The fourth set may have a Ber- 
lin kettle, a water pail and a bread pan. These 
sets may be varied and optional selection of two 
or three articles granted, but the sets need not be 
broken in number or price. This will force sales 
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where the selection of only one or a few articles 
was at first intended—the slight additional cost 
being the attraction. 

It is a good plan to buy up job lots and run off 
a special sale every now and then, using the usual 
bankrupt bargain purchase selling talk. It is never 
a good practice to cut prices on standard lines of 
enamelware carried regularly in stock. If you cut 
prices on your regular goods only once, the next 
time your customers buy they will expect to pay the 
cut price, and you will either lose out or the cus- 
tomer will go away dissatisfied. 

By all means feature nationally advertised enamel- 
ware in your windows. One well known manufac- 
turer will shortly offer United coupons with every 
piece of enamelware, and this fact will be widely 
advertised. Whatever the prejudice in some quar- 
ters may be against the use of premiums, trading 
stamps and similar selling plans, the fact remains 
that the “something-for-nothing” virus is in the 
veins of nearly everybody, and everything else being 
equal people will give preference to goods carrying 
profit-sharing coupons. Besides which, women pre- 
fer to buy nationally advertised goods, as they have 
confidence in the manufacturer and his product; 
know the talking points of his line, and when they 
reach the point of buying they are convinced that 
nothing else is quite so good, and cheerfully pay the 
price that the manufacturer has put upon the goods. 
The very last thing a hardware dealer should do is 
to cut prices on nationally advertised lines, for it is 
not only unnecessary, but a real detriment to the 
goods and to the dealer’s standing in the com- 
munity, as well as being a purposeless waste of 
profits. 

As most hardware dealers are cramped for room 
in their store, it is a good idea to put all enamel- 
ware in the stock room and make deliveries from 
stock, keeping an unbroken line of samples on dis- 
play in the store. There should be a section set 
aside for displaying enamelware. The pieces should 
be freed from wrappings and kept dusted and 
cleaned, so that the color and finish of the enamel- 
ware may be seen to best advantage. Not only 
should each sample bear a price ticket, but also its 
capacity should be marked on it in plain letters, as 
the average woman wants to know the size first and 
the price last. True the capacity is on the label, 
but it will help to put it on the price card in large 
letters that anybody can read at a glance. 

Keep your enamelware specialties and toilet ar- 
ticles, such as enamel bedpans and so forth, away 
from the culinary articles. This is not on account 
of people being squeamish about such matters, but 
because you can do a good business in enamel- 
ware specialties by featuring such goods apart 
from kitchenwares. . 

People may come in to buy an automobile lock and 
chain, and while the man is buying auto accessories 
his wife may stroll over to the specialties depart- 
ment, and see a coffee percolator, a patent colander, 
a new style sink strainer, a medicine cabinet, or 
some other similar article she never knew existed, 
and at sight she wants and buys it. A novelty sells 
more often because it is a novelty than because it 
is really useful or necessary in the household. It is 
such goods that keep your store and stock interest- 
ing and attractive to your customers. Always buy 
a good novelty for that reason whenever you see it. 
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Another reason for buying novelties is this: 
Most manufacturers of enamelware novelties get 
up attractive printed booklets and folders, post 
cards and printed form letters for the dealer to use. 
For example, a certain enamelware manufacturer 
this year brought out a Christmas tree holder con- 
sisting of a green pan, with three supports to fasten 
to the tree, and a holder in the center for the base 
of the tree to rest in. The pan can be filled with 
water, and it will keep the tree fresh and green. 
This sold for fifty cents, and was a big attraction. 

The result of mailing circulars to customers by 
one hardware dealer of our acquaintance was that 
it brought many new customers to his store, and 
sold not only the holders, but also toys and other 
goods. - It pays to circularize the telephone sub- 
scriber list, and also the private list of regular cus- 
tomers from time to time on enamelware and other 
specialties, sending booklets also describing reg- 
ular staple lines. 

One of the lines of enamelware often neglected is 
the decorated toilet sets furnished by many im- 
porters. Some of these sets cannot be distinguished 
from china at first sight, and they have the added 
advantage of being practically indestructible. The 
decorations are attractive, and if the hardware 
dealer would send one of his live-wire sales clerks 
to call on boarding house keepers and hotel propri- 
etors to show them samples, some worth-while sales 
would undoubtedly result. Too many retailers wait 
for business to come to their store instead of get- 
ting out and digging it up. 

Still another good line for hardware dealers to 
cultivate by outside salesmanship is the equipment 
of institutions, hospitals, sanitariums, and physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ offices with sanitary surgical 
outfits. This work is often left to the department 
stores, wholesale drug houses, and other dealers, 
whereas nothing stands in the way of the hard- 
ware man going after and getting this business. 
It is an extremely profitable line to cultivate, as the 
orders from hospitals and institutions run up into 
large figures. 

In the case of doctors and surgeons, direct by 
mail solicitation would be advisable and profitable. 
These men are by no means wedded to surgical 
supply houses, and many of them would welcome 
the opportunity of buying from their local hard- 
ware man if they thought he was in a position to 
supply their needs. Certain enamel surgical uten- 
sils are as staple as enamel kitchen utensils and 
can be carried in stock. Other articles may be ob- 
tained on order, the staple utensils being sufficient 
to meet the more urgent requirements promptly 
from stock. 

A hardware dealer’s opportunities for making 
sales and increasing his business is therefore lim- 
ited chiefly by his vision of how far he can expand 
his business. Some dealers limit their enamelware 
department to a few necessary pieces of kitchen 
utensils, carrying only two grades—the cheapest, 
and a medium-priced line. Others both see and 
seize opportunities for making their enamelware 
sales one of the big items on their balance sheet at 
the end of the year. 1915 lies open before you. 
What will you write down at the end of the year? 
Make up your mind to double your sales of enamel- 
ware this year, and bet yourself a new hat you will 
do it. You win either way. 
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GOING AFTER THE EARLY WORM 


By L. S. SOULE 
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Spraying trees that have been attacked by worms 


orchardist have broken into the game of going 

after the early worm. The sheep-man finds 
his “woolies” covered with a parasitic scab and pack- 
ing a bunch of sheep-ticks that for actual greedi- 
ness can put to shame the old blood-sucker of swim- 
ming days. The cattleman bumps against a similar 
proposition, and even the proud possessor of the 
prize dairy herd has to qualify as an insect annihi- 
lator as well as a milker, to get by the pure food 
inspectors. 

Then take a glance at the market gardener. He 
starts out blithely, before sun-up, transplants a 
thousand or so cabbage and tomato plants, and rolls 
in at dark to dream of fortunes gleaned from the 
lovers of sauerkraut and ketchup. But—when he 
follows the sun out to the truck patch in the morn- 
ing, the pestiferous cutworm has sawed his plants 
off at the junction of earth and cabbage, and his 
dream becomes a nightmare. Naturally, in accord- 
ance with the schemes of old Dame Nature, a few of 
the hardiest plants get by. If they failed to there 
would be no summer forage for the big green worm 
so often served with salad in the country hotels. 
The gardener’s lettuce also takes to lice as a dog 
does to fleas, and his strawberry bed is sleeping 
quarters for a host of unprofitable summer boarders. 

Meanwhile the good old corn, wheat and potato 
“vranger” has troubles of his own. There’s a colony 
of fat worms playing hide-and-seek in the tassels 
of his corn. His wheat is afflicted with boll weevil, 
chinch bug and smut, and the golden-hued potato 
bug is waxing fat on the foliage of his spud crop. 
Were you ever on speaking terms with a real live 
potato bug? Well, if your father ever put the back 
forty into “Murphies” you know the brute—a hard- 
shelled, beetle-like varmint with the shape and color 
scheme of a dehorned mandolin. With all his handi- 
cap in the way of beauty, he’s still a high-class 
insect, and in the early stages of his career, usually 
hand-picked. 

Dad always planted plenty of potatoes on the home 
ranch to spoil Saturdays for us kids and to furnish 
rations for the bunch of “lumber-jacks” he herded 
through the winter, so the Boy Scouts of our family 
were wise to all the fine points of the bug-hunting 
game. 

Armed with a tin pan and a piece of shingle we 
spent the sun-lit hours chasing up and down the long 


; ae farmer, the stock-man, the gardener and the 


rows of potatoes, dusting the striped bugs into the 
pan and beating a tattoo on the rim to keep the pris- 
oners from scaling the walls. That odor—say, you 
can smell a pan of good ripe potato bugs three blocks 
beyond the limit of a musk-scented handkerchief. 
When the festive bugs multiplied too fast for Satur- 
day harvesting, we fed them Paris green diluted 
with water and served through the medium of the 
old-fashioned sprinkle can, but somehow we never 
seemed to cut down the next season’s supply. 

However, to revert to the subject of bug-pestered 
soil tillers—the farmer, the gardener and the stock 
man have a regular summer picnic in comparison 
with the long-suffering, worm-harassed orchardist. 
Whether he aspires to grapefruit culture in Florida, 
orange growing in California, or the raising of plain 
prunes, peaches and apples in the great Northwest, 
his finish is the same. 

He spends his winters gripping the handle of a 
pruning saw and his summers guiding the nozzle of 
a spray pump. If he loafs on his job the San Jose 
scale gets through his guard and musses up his 
orchard till the tree limbs resemble the victim of 
the “seven-year itch” and the fruit reminds you of 
the fly-specked pictures in a Chinese restaurant. 
The only reason a scale-infested tree doesn’t scratch 
is because nature forgot to supply it with finger 
nails. As a breeder the scale has got the far-famed 
Belgian hare, and even the prolific house fly, backed 
off the map, and it will locate a breeding station on 
anything from a shade tree to a gooseberry bush. 

Careful spraying will generally put the scale on 
the run by the time the bud moth starts lunching 
on the tender fruit buds and the aphis goes forth 
to pasture on the summer foliage.. So the merry war 
goes on. If the orchardist stops to spit on his hands 
the frog-eye fungus or the canker worm breaks 
loose on the reservation, and the codling moth 
sneaks in, deposits a setting of eggs and rears a 
family of worms to bore holes in his finished prod- 
uct. Meanwhile his grape vines are afflicted with 
leaf hoppers and flea beetles, and his cherry trees 
are stripped of their leaves by the sticky-looking 
cherry slugs. From spring till fall he’s a bug hunter 
and a worm destroyer, whose pulse doesn’t get back 
to normal until the fruit is picked, packed and on 
its way to the consumer. 

The favorite method of insect extermination in 
the bug-ridden orchard is to cater to the bug’s appe- 
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tite and floor him with knockout drops, and to ad- - 


minister the last sad rites from the business end-of 
a spray nozzle. Spraying solutions and the various 
devices for applying them now give the enterprising 
farmer mere.than an even break with his enemy. 
To him spraying has become a form of insurance, 
voluntary in most cases and in some states compul- 
sory. If he sprays thoroughly it means that he will 
harvest from 90 to 95. per cent. of perfect fruit. 
If he doesn’t he’s lucky to get a bare 20 per cent., 
while the cost of handling the fruit is the same in 
either case. In addition to this, spraying actually 
increases the yield of an orchard nearly one-fourth, 
and the sprayed fruit, being of a higher quality, 
brings a better market price and is more easily 
disposed of. 

The amount of spray used and the number of 
spray pumps sold yearly is almost unbelievable to 
those who have not made a study of conditions. The 
records of one of the largest fruit associations in the 
Northwest show that a five-acre orchard at the bear- 
ing age uses from four to five barrels of concen- 
trated lime and sulphur spray, and about 400 pounds 
of arsenate of lead, each season. This takes no 
account of the various other sprays used to. combat 
unusual parasitic conditions. The spray mentioned 
is, of course, diluted greatly, the four barrels mean- 
ing about twenty when applied to the trees. 


When one considers the vast amount of fruit land 
in this great country of ours, he begins dimly to 
realize what opportunities there are for progressive 
dealers in the selling of spray pumps and acces- 
sories. Spraying has become a national habit. Prac- 
tically all of the fruit-growing states have laws com- 
pelling the farmer to spray his trees several times 
each season, and education among the growers them- 
selves is causing a rigid enforcement of the laws. 
Even the housewife is learning that the spraying of 
the rose bushes on her lawn means more and better 
flowers. The experience of hundreds of hardware 
Gealers proves conclusively that there is a nice profit 
in sight for the merchant who takes advantage of 
the grim joke Nature has sprung on the man behind 
the spray nozzle, and the sooner the trade generally 
wakes up to the situation the better it will be for 
the cash end of their business. 

It’s one thing, however, to stock a line of this sort 
and another to sell it intelligently. Much as I hate 
to say it, the average hardware clerk is not as effi- 
cient a salesman as his natural abilities warrant, 
and the fault lies as much with his employer as with 
himself. He’s bright enough and willing enough, 
but he hasn’t been taught the necessity of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the goods he sells, from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. Take the matter of spray 
pumps and fixtures. There are dozens of kinds, 
types and sizes, from the large power sprayers to 
the hand or knapsack patterns, each good for its 
particular purpose, but how many hardware sales- 
men are there in your store who can confidently ex- 
plain to a customer the exact kind of pump he needs 
and give his reasons for the choice? Not many 
you can be sure, yet the man who knows when to 
spray and what pump to use is the one who will 
eventually get the spray profits. 

This knowledge is also essential to correct buying, 
and it’s up to your buyer to get the facts. If your 
farming territory runs strongly to market garden- 
ing, you should stock the smaller types of sprayers 
and the barrel sorts, which can be loaded on a 
wagon, and by the use of various fixtures adapted 
to all kinds of garden crops. 

In the orchard sections the favorite outfit is natu- 
rally the large power pump similar to those shown in 
the illustrations. Two men with this outfit can do 
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many times the work of three or four equipped with 
hand pumps, and the higher pressure forces the 
solution into every accessible part of the tree, insur- 
ing perfect results. However, there are still many 
who, on account of small acreage or difference in 
cost, cling to the hand pumps, and it is well to carry 
a good selection in your stock. 

When you know the kind of pumps that are 
adapted to your locality, the next step is to find out 
just the type of nozzles, fittings and attachments 
necessary to complete the line. This isn’t nearly as 
hard as it sounds. The manufacturers of high- 
grade spraying outfits will gladly furnish you with 
all the necessary information, since it is to their 
interest as well as yours that your stock should be 
right in every way. Their up-to-date catalogs con- 
tain complete descriptions of all the outfits used, 
and in addition many of them have spray calendars, 
useful for reference, and formulas of the principal 
spray solutions and insecticides. A careful study 
of these catalogs and a few heart-to-heart talks with 
progressive farmers and orchardists will give you a 
good working knowledge of the game, and the 
amount of your sales then becomes mere'y a matter 
of personality, and the putting of your knowledge 
to practical use. If you fail to aim the selling 
nozzle in the right direction, and don’t put power 
enough behind your argumentative spray to force it 
into the hiding place of the buying bug, you can’t 
expect a perfect record of sales. Don’t use all your 
ammunition gunning for the power spray business. 
Give the little fellow a chance to show what he can 
do. Keep a sharp lookout for new uses for spray 
pumps. Be able to explain to the farmer that he can 
whitewash his chicken house in half the time by 
using the pump, and get him interested in the line. 
Teach him to stop loss of weight in his dairy herd 
and increase milk supply by spraying for flies and 
create a desire to own an outfit. Finally, prove to 
him by actual statistics that there is an average 
gain of 40 per cent. in the sprayed potato crop 
over the unsprayed, and if you don’t clinch the sale 
and bring home the profits, it’s not your fault. If 
your neighbors can be shown that a solution of 
150 pounds of common salt to 50 gallons of water, 
applied to their lawns in the ratio of 50 to 75 gallons 
to the acre, will help them to get rid of dandelions 
and Canada thistle, it ought to mean sales for the 
man who puts them wise. “Know thyself’ is good 
philosophy, but “know thy stock and its uses” is the 
foundation of sound business. 

I’m not going to urge you to carry this line. 
From Maine to California it’s a recognized part of 
any up-to-date hardware stock. What I most want 
to do is to rouse the dealer to a realization of the 
almest universal use of spray, and spur him on to 
increase the stock he already carries, so as to be 
able to meet the spray demands of his territory. 
The farmer of to-day is not the ignorant clod of the 
comic supplements. Generally speaking, he’s pro- 
gressive. Show him how he can increase his output 
without too great an overhead expense, and his 
purse is open to you. 

You are in a position to aid him and at the same 
time increase your business, by teaching him ad- 
vanced methods of agriculture or horticulture. He 
knows by sad experience the destructive power of 
the worm, but he does not always realize the remedy. 
That’s your opening, and you don’t need a teacher’s 
certificate to entitle you to retail your knowledge. 

The Moss Mercantile Company, of Payette, Idaho, 
has found the handling of this line profitable in the 
great fruit section of Idaho. The Yakima Hardware 
Company, of North Yakima, Wash., has furnished 
hundreds of spray outfits to the farmers of the “big 
red apple district.” You can do the same. 














INCREASED TOOL TRADE FIVE- FOLD 


Iowa Hardware Man Tells How It Was Done 

















The tool line is prominently displayed in the newly equipped store of W. A. Covell & Son, Waterloo, Iowa 


trade five-fold should prove intensely inter- 
esting to every dealer in hardware. 

The fact that W. A. Covell & Son, Waterloo, Iowa, 
had accomplished this result was brought out in 
several letters written to HARDWARE AGE on the 
subject. 

These letters tell the story better than it could 
be written in any other form. The practical princi- 
ples which are outlined may be followed to advan- 
tage by hundreds of retailers who are endeavoring 
to increase their trade in this line. 

The letters are as follows: 

“In answer to your inquiry of recent date asking, 
‘What is the best plan you ever adopted for increas- 
ing your sales of carpenter tools?’ will say that our 
windows have done more for us than anything else. 

“We watch the building situation very closely 
and when there are more carpenters busy than usual 
we put forth our best efforts. 

“We find that some simple mechanical moving dis- 
play for the central attraction has always worked 
out well with us. This will arrest the attention and 
usually stop the prospective customer. Surrounding 
this we have our window well filled with the vari- 
ous tools in which the carpenter is usually inter- 
ested, 

“If our display is well gotten up with nice bright 
goods, well displayed, with a liberal amount of new 
goods (that is, with new productions that he has not 
seen before) the prospect is very likely to come in 
to ask questions and will show a desire to handle 
the goods. 

“Right here we get in our best work. If possible 
we have one of our best men look after the wants 
of this mechanic, one who is able to answer the 
questions that he is liable to ask and one who can 
show the points of merit in the same way that a 
specialty man shows his goods. 

“It is a fine idea in this connection to have on dis- 
play in the store as nearly a duplicate line to the 
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one in the window as possible. Thus the window 
display need not be disturbed. 

“Another point that should not be overlooked is 
the newspaper advertisement calling attention to 
the window and the goods. A good newspaper elec- 
tro should be used in this connection, and, if the 
display is good and the advertisement well written, 
there is no question whatever as to the business 
coming our way. We sell five times the amount of 
tools that were sold before we gave our windows the 
attention that has been outlined, and feel sure that 
any dealer can increase his sales by following this 
plan.” 

“In reply to your letter of November 30, will say 
that we have no photographs of the window displays 
that we have made, and will not have until the spring 
months. Neither will we be able to furnish you with 
a copy of any of our advertisements, as we do not 
save them. 

“In regard to our scheme for a moving display: 
We transformed one of our large electric fans into 
a motor by putting a small pulley on the fan shaft 
and connecting this to a speed reducer. We have a 
round platform, about three feet in diameter, and 
this runs about six inches from the floor. A good 
assortment of the lighter tools can be arranged on 
this revolving table and advertising matter may be 
set in a support to hold it several inches above the 
display. Not many people will pass without their 
attention being called to the display. 

There is a noticeable tendency on the part of 
some retailers to classify such methods as have been 
outlined as theories. 

The fact that these so-called “theories” have 
proved sufficiently practical to warrant the invest- 
ment in fixtures that has been mentioned, making 
it possible to develop the same results with other 
lines that have been accomplished with tools, should 
convince the most skeptical that the “Covell 
Method” of building tool business is a good one 
to emulate. 
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-HOW AND WHERE TO SELL SAWS — 


me : ~~ By 8S. R. MELES ? 


Y task would be much easier and in a sense 

more to the point did not the ethics of 

trade. forbid confining myself to one par- 
ticular: make of saws. 

There are, I think, few hardware merchants or 
salesmen who really appreciate the bearing the 
hand saw has on their mechanics’ tool business. 
The “hand saw is really the barometer of the me- 
chanics’ tool- trade. In fact, the hand saw is the 
logical foundation on which to build a tool business. 

When a list of tools is submitted for a price, 
saws invariably head the list. 

Why the saws? For the very good reason that 
any worker in wood looks on the hand saw as the 
most important tool in his kit. Watch a mechanic 
buy a kit of’tools and you will discover that he de- 
votes a great deal of time to the selection of his 
saws. What other tool cah be made to take the 





_ place of the saw in wood construction? The saw 


is unique in that it has no satisfactory substitute. 

I want to say this with emphasis. The retail 
hardware merchant who thinks the carpenter is 
the biggest buyer of hand saws in his community 
and is satisfied if he gets that trade, is overlooking 
a lot of good business. Saw buyers in any com- 


munity can be placed as follows: First, household- 


ers or home mechanics; second, carpenters; third, 
farmers; fourth, general mechanics. 

Why the home mechanié first? In the first place 
there are more of him, and often he is a man of 
means and good tools are a hobby with him. 

But you say the householder and the farmer 
seldom buy more than one saw, and that usually a 
cheap one. If that is true, who is at fault? 

Let us follow a householder into a hardware 
store. 

“Good morning, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Merchant.” 

Mr. Perkins: “I came in to look at your hand 
saws.”’ 

Mr. Merchant: “Certainly, Mr. Perkins, step 
this way—I suppose you want a saw just’'to tinker 
around the house with.” Hands out a 75c or $1 
saw. “Of course, we have higher priced saws, but 
this one is good enough for all the use you have for 
a saw.” He doesn’t even show or give his customer 
a chance to buy a better saw. 

If Mr. Perkins had been a farmer, he would have 
been given the same line of talk. 

No, my dear reader, this picture is not over- 
drawn. 

Is it any wonder then that the householder and 
the farmer buy cheap saws? 


Home Carpenter a Good Buyer 


Now, just a word more about the home carpenter. 
Carpenter hardly fits him, as he is often a pretty 
good all around mechanic. Not for profit, but as a 
means of recreation. He may be your family physi- 
cian, or attorney, or grocer. Not incidentally, but 
as a part of his education he was taught how to use 
tools in the manual training department of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Vocational education is now well nigh, and soon 
will be universally a part of’ every public school 
course as well as that of agricultural schools and 
colleges. This means the number of householders 
and farmers trained in the use of tools is growing 
tremendously every year. A wonderful field for 
the hardware merchant, and one as yet almost un- 
touched by him. 

The secret of selling saws is a simple one. Carry 


a well assorted stock of lengths and teeth, and not 
more than 5 or 6 patterns. Don’t try to carry every 
make of saw under the sun, one or two makes is 
enough. 

Display your saws to the best. advantage your 
facilities will permit. Have at least a few saws in 
sight. .And above everything else, keep your saws 
clean. Finger marks and rust spots mean a sale 
without profit to get rid of a damaged tool. 

See that your salesmen are familiar with just 
what each type of saw is intended to do. This in- 
formation can be obtained from the literature sent 
out by most saw manufacturers. It’s free for the 
asking. 

Cultivate carpenters’ trade by all means, but 
don’t overlook the home mechanic, which includes 
the farmer. Instead of selling the home mechanic 
one cheap saw, sell him a high grade panel, hand 
and rip saw, and thus multiply your sales by three 
and your profits by four or five. The home me- 
chanic will buy more and better tools than the ex- 
pert mechanic, and he has greater need for them. 
You say this can’t be done, honestly now, have you 
ever tried it? 

Get electrotypes of hand saws that are yours for 
the asking and do some advertising in your local 
newspapers. Take advantage of all of the manu- 
facturers’ advertising helps offered you. 


Co-operate with Manufacturers 


Here is the experience of a merchant in a city 
of less than 4000 population. In writing a saw 
manufacturer recently he said: “Some two months 
ago we accepted your advertising proposition with 
the result that in one month we increased our tool 
business more than one thousand dollars.” Big tool 
business that for a city of 4000 population. 


Don’t overlook this fact, an increase in saw busi- 
ness carries with it an increase not only in all tool 
business, but in general trade’ as well. The surest 
way to increase your business is to sell good saws 
and maintain established re-sale prices. 


Don’t think because you are not selling many 
saws it’s because your prices are too high. There 
is some other reason. Find it. The stores that 
are doing the most tool business are not price cut- 
ters. 

A skilled mechanic can use almost any kind of 2 
saw and get along with it. The less skilled will 
appreciate more fully a saw that will hold a keen 
cutting edge longest. Keep this thought in mind 
when showing saws to the home mechanic. At least 
give him a chance to buy a good saw. 

Just a word about mail order competition on 
saws. I wonder how many hardware merchants 
know that they can buy for 80 to 90 cents each bet- 
ter hand saws than are being sold by mail order 
houses at $1.75 to $2.00 each. It may be hard to 
profitably meet mail order competition on some 
lines, but surely not on hand saws. 

Here is another thing worth thinking about. Mail 
order catalogs give more real information about 
their saws than the average salesman is able to 
give. 

If I have in a measure demonstrated the im- 
portance of the hand saws as a trade winner, I need 
not devote more space to selling kinks. 

In closing, kindly withhold criticisms of this arti- 
cle for a year. In the meantime give the sugges- 
tions a. tryout and you will, I think, be more in- 
clined to commend than to criticise. 
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HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES 


By H. WHITEHEAD won stoither 293) 


~e “* 


President, American School of Business. sai 


“I want a practical story on selling household 

specialties. Add to your own knowledge 
what you can get from department stores. Every 
word has got to carry a message of helpfulness to 
our readers, so keep to ‘brass tacks.’ ” 

I have just returned, footsore, from visiting every 
department store in town. The principal lesson I 
gleaned was that the hardware store has an easy 
job to win the whole household specialty trade in 
its own town; for the department stores proved to 
me at any rate that low-paid girls, without a knowl- 
edge of their goods, are not a valuable selling ad- 
junct. 

To sell household specialties, it is first of all 
necessary that you really understand just what each 
specialty will do, so that a clear description and 
demonstration can be given to the customer. 

In talking with a hardware man who has two 
stores specially devoted to household specialties, he 
tells me that on analyzing their sales, not more than 
25 per cent. of them were found to be made behind 
the counter, while 75 per cent. of the sales are made 
in front of the counter. 

The reason for this is that if you hand a house- 
hold specialty over the counter the customer may 
or may not handle it correctly, whereas, if you are 
at the front of the counter with your customer, you 
can show exactly how it should be used. 

Even with small household goods it helps if you 
can be at the same side of the counter as your cus- 
tomer when showing them. I saw a good idea for 
showing small household specialties sometime ago 
in a hardware store in a Pennsylvania town. This 
store had sliding shelves fixed at the front of the 
counter. If the salesman wanted to show a small 
specialty, he just pulled out the slide and placed the 
article on it. When he had finished he pushed the 
slide in again out of everybody’s way. This is, of 
course, merely an adaptation of the china store dis- 
play slides. 

From many years’ personal experience I cannot 
emphasize my belief too strongly in the efficacy of 
getting on the same side of the counter as your 
customer in making sales of household specialties, 
particularly where you can demonstrate them. 
Women are like children in one respect—they like 
to see “how it is done.” You can get their atten- 
tion and arouse their interest much more quickly 
by this method than by the more passive one of 
passing the article over the counter and telling what 
it can do. 

If, as a salesman, you can say at the same time 
that you demonstrate, “We use it at home success- 
fully,” or, “My wife wouldn’t be without this now 
she has got used to it,” it will be a final clincher 
to many a sale. 

It is unfortunately true to-day that a majority 
of furniture stores are selling household specialties 
which should be sold by the hardware man. This 
is because the furniture man has made better dis- 
plays and has made a direct bid for that business 
through every customer for furniture who came to 
his store. Here is a brief outline of a plan whereby 
you, Mr. Hardwareman, can bring a lot of this trade 
back to your store. 

First, of course, you need the goods. Not just 
the every-day, old-fashioned line which has been 
kept in a hardware store ever since Noah stopped 
shaving, but a comprehensive line of the modern, 


You editor leaned across his desk and said: 
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labor-saving devices for the home. Vacuum cleaners 
are now a staple. (By the bye, I know a man who 
pays his rent by renting out vacuum cleaners by 
the day.) Some women, of course, still swear by . 
the bread raiser, but there is a growing demand for 
the modern bread mixer. Washing machines, food 


_choppers (of course you have a stock of these al- 


ready), electrical appliances, such as toasters, per- 
colators, grillers, chafing dishes, thermos flasks, 
electric flash lamps, all the modern kitchen labor- 
saving devices. 

The Demonstration Booth 

Now let us suppose you have a complete line of 
household specialties. Take as large a section of 
your store as you can possibly spare for a week. 
Build two wooden frames about six feet high and 
as wide as the space you can allow. Cover these 
frames with green burlap or similar material and 
erect these two frames as far apart as you can. 
Join the two frames by a backing which you can 
cover with burlap. You thus have an effective and 
cheap demonstration booth. Cover the floor space 
inside the booth with lincleum. Have a rug at one 
end of the linoleum and one or two small wicker 
tables at the other end. The rug is to use in dem- 
onstrating the effectiveness of your vacuum cleaner. 
The tables are for folders and small goods. 

Next, with as many of the household specialties 
as possible, get such printed matter as the manu- 
facturers will let you have, seeing that your name 
and address is on every piece, of course. 

Arrange a complete assortment of your house- 
hold specialties in this booth. You may want to 
demonstrate an electric or automatic gas lighter, 
in which case run a gas pipe at one end of your 
booth, screwing in four or five gas jets. Some 
you can use with the plain gas tip, others fit up 
with incandescent mantles. The end of your booth 
that has the rug will be where you will demon- 
strate the vacuum cleaner. Arrange, if possible, 
for a series of electric lights or gas jets above 
your display booth so that it will be particularly 
bright and attractive. The booth should be as near 
the door as possible. 

Have one or two of your smartest salesmen prac- 
tice demonstrating each and all of these labor sav- 
ing devices. Hire a good looking girl (if your wife 
will allow it) whose duty it will be to keep a supply 
ready of coffee made in your percolators and a sup- 
ply of hot toast made on your electric toaster, and 
if you want to be really reckless, a supply of Welsh 
rarebit made in a chafing dish or some similar dish. 


Getting an Audience 

We now have the stage all set for a dollars-win- 
ning show. Now we want to get the women of 
your town to view your household labor-saving 
exhibition. 

Send a letter to a few thousand women of the 
class you wish to most interest and who will be 
the best buyers for high quality household spe- 
cialties. Here is a suggested letter that you can 
possibly adopt to your needs: 

Dear Mrs. Brown,— 

You have doubtless noticed that for the last few 
years everything has been done to make the work of 
the business man easier. Anything which would save 
his time or energy has been looked upon as an advance 
in labor-saving. 

It is only of very recent date, however, that this 
same attention has been given to the important sub- 
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ject of saving the time or energy, and often the pa- 
tience, of the housewife. 

It is unfortunately true that until now, women have 
been compelled to put in long, hard hours on household 
duties which now can be done in‘a fraction of the time 
by modern household equipment. 

The use of such equipment means giving you the 
time you should have for your social life, which unfor- 
tunately often had to be sacrificed to the drudgery of 
household work. 

We have gathered together all the modern household 
labor saving appliances, and for the week of ........ 
have arranged for a demonstration of these in our 
store at 72 High street. 

We enclose a card inviting you to visit this exhibi- 
tion, and look forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to explaining to you just what the use of labor-saving 
equipment means to the lady of the house. 

Sincerely yours, 

P. S.—Come early in the week and bring your friends 
with you. 

This letter is somewhat long, but women will 
read a fairly long letter. With this letter send a 
neatly engraved card of invitation to “Sharp & 
Quick’s exhibition of household labor-saving ap- 
pliances, from ten till six daily—light refreshments 
prepared by modern methods.” At the same time 
that you send this letter, use your local newspapers 
inviting all the women of your town to your exhi- 
bition. You should be able to secure a good notice 
of your exhibition in the local papers. Work up all 
the enthusiasm and interest you can about it. 


Make the Windows Help 

On the Monday morning of the exhibition have 
all your windows filled with household specialties. 
For this occasion do not price anything, but put on 
every article a ticket saying ‘“‘Come inside and see 
it work.” Add “Light refreshments” in italics 
on the bottom of each ticket. You can amplify this 
by hiring a team and building a four-foot high 
frame around it; cover it with heavy white cloth 
such as duck and have your sign writer decorate 
this with particulars of your household labor-saving 
exhibition, and have the team drawn slowly all over 
the town. 
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Hardware Age 


Can’t you imagine the interest this would arouse 
in your town? It would be a very indifferent woman 
who did not inquire about what you had, and you 
could gamble on having a big majority of the women 
in your town inside your store during that week. 

Your two salesmen who demonstrate must be 
more than particular about their personal appear- 
ance during this week. Make them have their 
shoes, collars and finger nails as they should be. 
Have your pretty girl dressed in black with a small 
white apron and white cap, and instruct her in the 
art of being demure and in handing out coffee, 
toast, etc., with a smile. 

While you will cash in a lot of business during 
this exhibition, do not overestimate the importance 
of immediate orders, for many women will come 
in and look at your exhibition and then go back and 
“talk it over with hubby.” 


Follow Them Up 


Your salesmen should note down the name of 
every woman who comes to your exhibition and 
also in what she is most interested. To every one 
of these you will later on send a letter offering to 
send on trial any appliance in which she expressed 
an interest. 

Adopt this plan and it will have a treble purpose. 
It will bring many women inside your store who 
never came before; it will tell all the people of your 
town that you are better equipped with household 
specialties than anyone else in the town, and it 
will also have your cash register ringing “Welcome, 
little stranger” chimes. 

I can see some people shaking their heads dubi- 
ously at this plan. I can hear them saying: ‘That. 
is something I have never done before and I don’t. 
know how our town would stand for anything like 
that,” and so on, ad infinitum. Fortunately, the 
readers of HARDWARE AGE are the most progressive 
merchants of the country, and while you may not 
adopt this plan in the exact form as here given, it 
will start your mind on a train of thought that. 
will lead to the development of further selling plans. 
to increase the sale of household specialties. 





HE SELLS SHOE SOLES 


A Salesman’s Talk with the Boss Reveals Some New Features in Shoe 
Leather 


the expense account go for a little while. 
What I’m most interested in is orders. 
Who did you sell and what did you sell them?” 

This was the “welcome home” that greeted a 
traveling man who has just come in from a trip. 
He sold shoe soles. 

“Well, I haven’t sold a car load, but. I’ve taken 
business out of every town I called on.” 

“What kind of business?” snapped the boss. 

“The very best,” said the drummer with the Lord 
Fauntleroy Norfolk jacket. “When I started out 
I hit the shoe stores and the cobblers strong, but I 
soon found out what you didn’t tell me.” 

“Whad y’a find out?” 

“That the hardware people are selling more soles 
and strips in a week than the shoe stores and cob- 
blers are in a month.” 

“How jer sales run?” 

“Sixty per cent. cut soles and forty per cent. 
strips.” 

“Sell ariy sides, backs or bends?” 

“Not this trip. The hardware man is too short 
on time, and too touchy of temperament to monkey 
with such truck.” 


éé N EVER mind about the horse and buggy. Let 





“What makes you think hardware people are bet- 
ter distributors for us?” : 

“Well, first they are not after the repair business. 
They do want to furnish the consumer with the 
goods to do the work for himself. Then they sell 
lasts, awls, needles, thread, wax, shoe hammers, shoe 
nails and all the truck that goes with leather sales. 
Selling such a variety of goods for the home cobbler 
permits them to make window and show case dis- 
plays that are winners. The cobbler’s window looks 
into a workshop. The shoe store window is used 
so strongly for party boots and tango slippers that 
our goods haven’t a look in. I called on Sauter 
Bros. down in Galesburg, Ill., one day. They had 
a display of our goods that would put red blood 
into any one. Had the whole line well shown, and 
some show cards of the desire-creating kind pulled 
folks inside. There on the top of a counter were 
the goods. Every item was marked in plain figures. 
Folks could just about wait on themselves.” 

“What kind ’a cut soles were selling the best 
there?” 

“Those that retail for from thirty to forty cents.” 

“Huh! That’s something like it. I sold ’em 
their first orders at the Chicago Hardware Exhibit. 
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They couldn’t see anything but 
Fought ’em to the last 
Glad 


three years ago. 
twenty-five cent sellers. 
ditch to get in some of the better goods. 
they’re on.” 

The young salesman looked more comfortable as 
the old man warmed up to his subject, and he ven- 
tured a question: “Are all the other boys selling 
the heavier, thicker soles?” 

“They sure are, son, and they’re doin’ something 
else you have done on this trip, too.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Selling waterproof soles. That line of goods got 
a bad name a while back, and some manufacturers 
haven’t fallen to the fact yet that finished leather 
soaked in linseed oil isn’t a good thing. Why, I’ve 
seen soles that have been in a dealer’s stock long 
enough for the oil to take effect, crack like glass 
under a little of the bending customers like to give 
leather. Our new method of giving leather a water- 
proof treatment as one of the middle courses of 
tanning, and then to finish the tanning process, has 
put out an iron-clad product that satisfies a big 
demand and restores confidence to dealers who got 
their feet frosted in the days gone by. 

“By the way, boy, what did they say about the 
new prices?” 
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“Well, some of them thought twenty per cent. was 
a pretty stiff advance, but when I pointed out the 
fact that the European armies are wearing out shoes 
at such a rate that our hides are needed more than 
ever before, they saw the reason. I left one dealer 
looking for a pair of well-worn brogans. He was 
going to put them in the center of the window,and 
tell a white lie on his show cards which would 
easually mention the fiction that a Belgian soldier 
had marched twelve hundred miles in this_ pair, 
which were sold with the pride of our factory.” 

“Did you give them the tips I gave you?” 

“I sure did. I told them that inside of sixty days 
I thought the price of leather would take another 
jump, and most of our dealers were wise enough to 
anticipate their wants a little ways ahead.” 

“Gimme that expense account.” The salesman 
handed over a thin sheet covered with thick figures. 
The old man marked it O. K. and the salesman 
started for the shipping room. 

P. S.—Take this tip on leather advances literally. 
When your new stock comes in, mark every piece 
in plain figures. Then take a hunch from that 
Galesburg merchant and put them on permanent 
display on the most traveled aisle in your store. 





COAL STOVES AND RANGES 


A Profitable Line to Handle 


By PHIL B. 


ATURE has decreed that we shall eat and keep 
N warm, and it is for this reason that we cannot 
afford to be without the comforts and conven- 

ience of a good coal cooking or heating stove. 

Many a time have I roasted my shins before the 
coal fire and heard the tea kettle sizzling over the 
smouldering ruins of what was once a lot of black 
diamonds. 

Have you ever been out skating, sleighing, hunt- 
ing or chopping wood when the snow was twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, and on your way home 
stepped into a drift and it took you a half hour 
to find your way back on to the beaten path? Have 
you ever waddled up to the door of the place you 
call home to find the glaring coal fire emitting its 
radiant heat into the atmosphere you were so anx- 
ious to breathe? Wasn’t there a sense of satisfac- 
tion passing over your frame and didn’t you think 
that you were just about as near Heaven as you 
ever expected to get, from the appearance of all 
these glories, satisfactions and delights that the 
human system is heir to? 


What Does All This Mean? 


It is nothing but the foresight of some of our 
ancestors and the continuation of their policies in 
a modified form by our progressive hardware men. 
If you haven’t a stove department in your store, 
you need one if you want to weather the storm of 
catalog house competition. If you have a stove de- 
partment, by all means push it and push it to the 
limit, because the man who does, gets a profit that 
is not possible to attain on any other goods carried 
in his store. A stove is an article that is required 
by civilized man. 

When a young couple get married. the first thing 
thev think of is a stove that will cook and bake and 
nrovide them with the warmth that nature demands. 
If you are not on the iob, the other fellow will beat 
you to it, so wake up in your upper story and start 
a thorough investigation. If vou are not making 
the profit that you should, analyze your last year’s 


HECKLER 


sales and put some ginger into your stove depart- 
ment this year and you will be surprised at the bag 
of profits that will stare you in the face next New 
Year’s day. We made more profits on our stove 
business last year than ever before and it was be- 
cause we put our shoulder to the wheel and pushed 
stove sales at top speed. 

We find it necessary to arrange these stoves in 
such.a manner that our customers continuously 
come in contact with them, and we keep the tops 
clean, so that when a prospect wants to see a range 
we don’t have to move a ton of old junk before we 
can show her the range desired; furthermore, it is 
not necessary to apologize for the condition of the 
stove at the time. All our stoves are sampled on 
a platform and are placed in such a way that the 
line gradually increases in hight from front to back. 
We also have plain price tags on all ranges. 

A customer can see for himself, and we know 
that on several occasions sales were made by the 
customer looking at one of the price tags. 

Then again, it is often necessary to talk to some 
other person in the store while you are waiting on 
your stove customer. This is a good chance for 
your customer to look at the different price tags 
and the different stoves, and make a mental com- 
parison between your competitor’s line and your 
own. 

But after all, it is the man behind that produces; 
you should therefore supply yourself with such 
ammunition. Put a little thought into your sample 
room, also your advertising, and then when you do 
sell be sure that you get your money, for even after 
all the above has been done, the sale made, the stove 
delivered, and giving satisfaction in the home, there 
is one thing lacking. and that is, the customer has 
forgotten to pay. Neglect of this important part 
of the stove sale has put many a man on the wrong 
side. 

Now, all together, let’s whoop her up for coal 
stoves and ranges this year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifteen. 
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Ship Fight Presages Extra Session—A System of Farmers’ Banks 
Coming—Trade Balance in Our Favor 


By A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, January 24, 1915. 

HE annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States to be held in 

Washington beginning Wednesday, February 
3, is counted on to gather together for the three- 
day session an unusually large number of America’s 
foremost business men. More than 600 commercial 
organizations and approximately 300,000 individual 
merchants, firms and corporations will be repre- 
sented at the meeting. The indications are for a 
record-breaking attendance this year. 


President and Cabinet Members to Speak 


The address of President Wilson is awaited with 
much interest, as it is anticipated his speech will 
definitely outline the attitude of the administration 
toward business in general. It is expected that a 
vigorous discussion of the present commercial situ- 
ation of the world will be one of the features of the 
President’s talk. 

An appeal for aid in forcing the passage of the 
ship purchase bill will be made by the President 
and Secretary Redfield at this meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce next week. | 

The foreign trade situation will be dealt with at 
length by both Secretary of State Bryan and Secre- 
tary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce. 
With the present agitation for American business 
to seek new and larger fields, the messages to be 
delivered at the coming meeting will be of unusual 
import. 

Ship Fight Presages Extra. Session 


The decision of the Republicans in the Senate to 
stand solidly against the government ship purchase 
plan, taken together with the determined opposi- 
tion, practically amounting to a filibuster, that has 
been displayed during the week, is believed to 
forecast the calling of an extra session soon after 
March 4. 


Either the ship purchase bill will fail, or some 
of the necessary appropriation measures will have 
to be passed over. Whichever way the program is 
laid, it is believed the demand for an extra session 
will be considered imperative, especially should any 
of the money bills fail at this time. 

The indications are that the White House will be 
able to force its ship bill through, and that it will 
pass the Senate within the next ten days or two 
weeks. It is clear that if the measure is held per- 
sisteritly before the Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness, it will be driven to a vote despite the bitter 
opposition that exists against it. 


Add State Banks to New Federal System 


The Federal Reserve Board will take action 
shortly upon several important matters concerned 
in the administration of the new banking and cur- 
rency system. Regulations to govern the admis- 
sion of state banks and trust companies, rules for 
the rediscount of acceptances based on the export 
or import of goods, and the scope of clearing house 
operations by the reserve banks are all under con- 
sideration, following a series of special meetings 
last week held by the board, the advisory council 
and the governors of the regional banks. 

The great problem that the board faces at the 
present time is to induce the state banks to join the 
new system. While the system no doubt could get 
along very well without the state banks, and the 
banks could get along without the system, it would 
be better for both, and better for the public, were 
there a single system including both state and Na- 
tional banks. 


Question of Neutrality Enters 


The question of regulation for acceptances of 
paper covering exports to Europe promises to be 
complicated by the war situation and the desire of 
the banking officials to preserve a strict neutrality. 
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The idea has been advanced in certain quarters 
that the rediscount of paper by a quasi-government 
institution such as a reserve bank, where transac- 
tions involve the sale of munitions of war, might 
be construed as an unneutral act on the part of this 
Government. 

The Federal Reserve Board have taken this phase 
of the banking problem under advisement and will 
soon issue a formal statement as to the stand that 
will be taken in the matter. 


System of Farmers’ Banks Coming 


The demand for some sort of farmers’ banking 
enactment has been growing so strong that leaders 
in both House and Senate, realizing the breadth 
and complexity of the proposition, are becoming con- 
cerned over the possible turn that may be forced 
in regard to this question. 

The action of the Democratic caucus resolving 
in favor of passing a rural credits measure “at the 
earliest possible moment,” while not in line with 
the program for the session, is taken to indicate the 
imminence of this legislation. A resolution is now 
pending in the House urging the President to call 
an extra session of Congress to enact a measure 
for a farmers’ banking establishment. 

President Wilson’s declaration that it would be 
impossible to handle rural credits legislation at the 
present session, it is understood, was based upon 
the fear that the enactment, should it be pushed 
through without careful preparation, might prove 
to be quite unsuited to the needs of American rural 
communities. 


Plan a Pan-American Congress 


A movement that may actually amount to some- 
thing in the matter of real, tangible results is now 
under way in Washington. It is a plan to bring 
together here official delegates, including the Min- 
isters of Finance, from every Central and South 
American country to discuss the financial and com- 
‘mercial relations of Pan-America. 

There have been a number of similar meetings in 
the past, perhaps not on such a comprehensive 
scale, but little of real benefit has come through 
them. It is predicted that the proposed conference 
to be held in the late spring, will prove a very prac- 
tical service in the campaign that is now on for 
developing the South American trade. 

Both the President and Secretary of State Bryan 
are strongly urging this convention. It is the pur- 
pose of the United States to pay the expenses of all 
the officials from the Southern Republics attending 
the conference, to entertain them, and give them a 
complimentary trip to some of the more important 
commercial and manufacturing centers of the coun- 
try. A bill providing $50,000 for this purpose is 
now pending in Congress, and will, undoubtedly, be 
favorably considered before the session ends. 


A Real Trade Balance in Our Favor 


E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in a recent address, points out 
that the United States has not had for many years, 
until the last few months, an actual international 
‘balance in its favor. 

While the commercial exports have regularly in 
past years exceeded imports, if account were to be 
taken of remittances sent abroad to pay interest on 
investments held here by foreigners, money spent 
abroad by Americans, cash sent out of the country 
by foreign residents and moneys shipped otherwise, 
the balance would figure substantially against us. 

With the changed conditions due to the war less 
money is being sent out of the country, while, at 
‘the same time, the exports are fast increasing. It 
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is estimated that January’s foreign trade will av- 
erage a daily balance of $7,000,000 in our favor— 
the stupendous total of $175,000,000 owed this 
country on balance by the outside world for a single 
month of trade. 


F. H. Warren Dead 


RANK HERBERT WARREN, one of the vice- 
presidents of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., Chicago, and one of the most widely known 

















The late F. H. Warren 


hardware buyers in the United States, died sud- 
denly last Wednesday. 

Mr. Warren was born at Buffalo, N. Y., May 14, 
1851, 

His first engagement in the hardware business 
was with C. B. James & Co., of Detroit, with whom 
he was prominently associated for a number of 
years. 

Later he connected himself with the Wyeth Hard- 
ware and Manufacturing Company of St. Joseph, 
Mo., for which he traveled for some time, and after- 
wards became buyer and general manager of the 
firm of Schultz & Hosea of the same place. 

In 1891 Mr. Warren took a position as buyer 
with Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of Chicago, 
where he made rapid progress. 

Among the best known hardware men of the 
country, Mr. Warren stood out clearly for his busi- 
ness acumen, and his sterling worth. Probably no 
man in the trade possessed for his close personal 
friends so many manufacturers of prominence with 
whom he had business dealings. 

Funeral services were held in Chicago on Friday, 
January 22. 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Company 
Unaffected by Roebling Fire 


‘ HE New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, whose 

main office is in Trenton, N. J., was not in any 
way affected by the fire which destroyed some of the 
Trenton buildings of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, January 19. Part of these buildings were 
formerly occupied by the New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Company, but were vacated about a year ago with 
the removal of the wire cloth works to Roebling, 
N. J. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Stevens Price-Fixing Bill 


HE advocates of the enactment of the so- 
called price-fixing bill, introduced in 
.the House of Representatives at the 
last session by Representative Stevens, of New 
Hampshire, have succeeded in arousing much 
interest in the subject and predict with 
confidence that a measure covering sub- 
stantially the ground of this bill will be- 
come a law in the _ near future. In re- 
sponse to many requests from national and 
local organizations of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, before which 
the bill is pending, began a series of hearings on 
the measure January 9, which will continue at 
intervals until action is taken. The American 
Fair Trade League has been especially active 
in pushing the bill and to this end is utilizing an 
organization which was perfected a year ago 
for the purpose of urging legislation along the 
lines of the Stevens bill as a part of the pro- 
gramme for the amendment and extension of 
the anti-trust laws. 

The chief provision of the Stevens bill makes 
it lawful for any manufacturer or dealer, mak- 
ing or selling goods under trademark or special 
brand, to prescribe “the sole uniform price” at 
which each article made or handled by him may 
be re-sold, subject to conditions substantially 
as follows: (a) such vendors shall not have 
any monopoly or control of the market for 
articles belonging to the same general class of 
merchandise; (b) they shall affix to each article 
sold a statement of the prescribed price; and 
(c) shall file in the Bureau of Corporations (or 
Federal Trade Commission) a statement set- 
ting forth the trademark or special brand 
owned or claimed in respect of such articles, 
paying a registration fee of $10 for each filing. 
The bill further provides that the price to all 
buyers, under any contracts, shall be uniform 
and there shall be no discrimination in favor of 
any particular purchaser by allowance or dis- 
count for any cause, or by the payment of any 
rebate or commission. In the case of goods 
which are forced upon the market by business 
failures, etc., the bill provides that articles, the 
prices of which are fixed under the terms of the 
proposed law, may be sold at any obtainable 
price after due notice has been given the dealer 
from whom they were purchased, who, for a 
reasonable length of time, will have the option 
to repurchase such goods at the prices paid 
therefor. 

At the hearings before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce this week 
Louis D. Brandeis, who has represented the 
Government in many proceedings brought un- 
der the anti-trust laws, and who has recently 
appeared as counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in resisting applications for 


increased freight rates, came out squarely for 
the Stevens bill. His statement aroused great 
interest in view of his general previous attitude 
in opposition to the business interests of the 
country. Mr. Brandeis declared that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, holding that con- 
tracts fixing re-sale prices were non-enforcible, 
was “an inadvertence,” and played directly into 
the hands of monopoly, enabling it to crush the 
small dealer. The Supreme Court, he said, had 
failed to grasp the business significance of the 
principle underlying the fixing of re-sale prices 
and had rendered a decision which struck a blow 
at competition, the regulator of monopoly. Price 
cutting, he said, was monopoly’s most effective 
weapon which, in many cases, had been used 
mercilessly. In criticising the decision, Mr. 
Brandeis pointed out that it was concurred in 
by only five of the nine justices and was con- 
trary to the rulings of many other important 
tribunals. Massachusetts has found such con- 
tracts valid, as have also New York, Kentucky, 
California and Washington. The English 
courts, from the lowest to the highest, have 
held price-fixing to be valid, while Denmark has 
not only upheld the principle, but has provided 
penalties for those who violate price-fixing con- 
tracts. Stress was laid on the course of Den- 
mark as a country of small traders and farmers. 

As illustrating the practical effect of the 
court’s decision, Mr. Brandeis declared that 
manufacturers with small capital were obliged 
to submit to the cutting of the price of their 
products by middlemen and retailers, while big 
concerns overcame the obstacle by the simple 
device of establishing branches. The Ford 
Motor Company, for example, rather than allow 
its cars to be sold by general dealers in automo- 
biles, had established a branch in every impor- 
tant community with the result that it was not 
possible to purchase a new Ford car at less 
than list price anywhere in the world. The 
cost of establishing such branches would, of 
course, be prohibitory in all but a very large 
business, in which, however, it is not only prac- 
ticable but highly profitable. 

In discussing the equities of the Stevens bill, 
Mr. Brandeis said that the general tendency to 
consider the public and the consumer as synony- 
mous terms gives rise to a popular misconcep- 
tion. The manufacturer and the grower with 
their armies of employees form a part of the 
public whose rights must be respected. In addi- 
tion, the jobbers and middlemen, who fre- 
quently finance both manufacturer and retailer, 
must also be considered, and he declared the 
world had outgrown the haggling and bargain- 
ing of the days of barter and, as the coming 
of money partially standardized trade, so the 
fixing of re-sale prices would help remove the 
uncertainties of merchandising to-day. The 
committee will hear a dozen other witnesses at 
the next meeting, the date of which has not 
been fixed. 
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Why Exhibitsatthe State Hardware 
Convention Are on the Wane 


HERE are a lot of hardware manufacturers 
who are not exhibiting at the annual 
state hardware shows this year. Inter- 

est is beginning to wane. 


The absence of familiar faces and familiar 
lines of goods quite naturally makes the asso- 
ciation member ask for reasons. There used 
to be three, moral, mental and physical, but the 
moral hazard has long since been removed. 
Hardware merchants go to their convention for 
business. “The Hip-Hip Hurrah Hilarity” of 
old convention days is no more. This mire has 
long since been bridged by business men who 
want something more substantial than a liquid 
foundation. 

For many years exhibit feature of the state 
hardware convention has been deservedly pop- 
ular, and instances are very numerous where 
exhibitors have not only reaped publicity bene- 
fits but have paid expenses and made a profit 
out of their venture. 


So successful were the early exhibits of hard- 
ware associations and so gratifying were the re- 
sults, both to the exhibitors and to the asso- 
ciations, that this feature soon became regular. 
It has extended to practically all the great retail 
hardware organizations. 

A few years ago the manufacturer could 
make up a good display and take it to three or 
four good exhibits and he had just about cov- 
ered the subject. To-day such a number is just 
a starter. 

In January of this year six great states held 
hardware conventions with exhibits. In Feb- 
ruary thirteen states will do the same thing. 
The manufacturer who would do national ad- 
vertising through exhibits at the state hardware 
shows can no longer prepare one exhibit and 
send out but one force of convention demon- 
strators and salesmen. He must be prepared 
to send forth three or four such companies to do 
the work correctly, nor do his exhibits entail 
only a small item of expense in such work; an 
exhibit man in salary and expenses will average 
close to $100 per week. Some exhibitors sell 
their samples at a discount at the close of each 
show and ship new goods from the home fac- 
tory to the next show. 

This is not true, however, of the more care- 
fully planned and elaborate exhibits. Such dis- 
plays must be hastily packed at the close of one 
exhibit and shipped a long distance at high ex- 
press rates to the next exhibit. There they must 
be rushed to the coliseum or armory to be “set 
up” for the next show. A swarm of microbes 
in the form of union draymen, union carpenters, 
union electricians, union watchmen, union pho- 
tographers and union sign writers infest these 
public places to extract healthy incomes from 
helpless exhibitors. 

In some of the places where hardware exhib- 
its are held it is nearly criminal for an exhib- 
itor to tack up a piece of muslin, a scab act to 
drive a nail, and downright criminal to screw in 
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an electric light bulb. The representatives of 
level headed manufacturers hesitate to include 
in their expense accounts the cost of many labor 
items which they could well do themselves, and 
good men are sometimes less keen for conven- 
tion work than the uninitiated would imagine. 


It is small wonder that many manufacturers 
are advocating joint exhibits for two or three 
states. There is more than a grain of reason 
in the suggestion. Separate convention meet- 
ings for the various state conventions could be 
arranged, and a joint exhibit which would sur- 
pass anything yet attempted would undoubtedly 
result. A broad open-minded consideration of 
this subject by association officials most inter- 
ested is a good suggestion. This covers the 
moral and some of the physical difficulties. 


Wealthy mental hazards are sometimes con- 
fined in private sanitariums and financially em- 
barrassed patients similarly afflicted generally 
are issued compulsory passports to state insane 
asylums. This is general but not specific. Care- 
ful investigation of the salesmen who are in 
many of the exhibit booths at state hardware 
conventions convinces HARDWARE AGE that the 
people who sent them there are either much 
overworked or mentally deficient. 


Hardware retailers are trained and urged to 
buy at these exhibits. 


A salesman’s ability to mix, which too often 
means his capacity to consume mixed drinks, is 
not a hardware convention exhibit man’s prin- 
cipal requisite. Dealers would rather be loaded 
with information than with high balls. 

One exhibitor at a central western show gave 
the dealer a cigar, but he could not tell him what 
there was in his gasoline lamp to prevent it 
from clogging if dirty gasoline was used. The 
manufacturer had most carefully made provi- 
sion for this probability in his lamp construc- 
tion, but he had either failed to impress it with 
sufficient strength on his salesman or the con- 
vention man had considered the quality of his 
“Perfecto” better ammunition with which to 
bag retail trade. 

In another convention a furnace man was 
busy expounding the merits of a brick-lined 
furnace. An inquisitive retailer began asking 
questions. This dealer sold cast-iron furnaces. 
He asked the salesman if the bricks would not 
clinker up, become a solid mass, cave in and be 
hard to remove. The demonstrator became pro- 
voked at these questions, and in a heat that ex- 
ceeded that of any furnace, shovelled sarcasm 
so generously that the crowd before his booth 
multiplied only to laugh at the ridiculous spec- 
tacle. That dealer’s questions could have been 
answered convincingly by a salesman who knew 
his business. There are scores of similar cases. 
The manufacturer who does not get results from 
an exhibition where hundreds of retailers are 
visiting should turn a searchlight on his repre- 
sentative. An x-ray examination may be for 
the good of the business. 

Exhibits in connection with state hardware 
association meetings are a good thing. They 
should never be allowed to die out. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


have come up recently over the situation in 
ferromanganese. 


Mills, furnaces and factories in the steel. 
trade are running at a larger rate of capacity 



































than in December. 


The railroads are buying more track ma- 
terial than for some time. 


There may yet be a great scarcity in the 
supply of steel, due to the complications that 





Conditions in the hardware trade are re- 
ported as fairly satisfactory. 


Eastern salesmen who have taken to the 
road during January are finding better con- 
ditions as they progress westward. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26, 1915. 


os most encouraging feature of the situation in the 

steel trade to report this week is that the mills, fur- 
naces and factories seem to be running to a larger rate 
of capacity at present than in December. The Carnegie 
Steel Company, the largest steel interest owned by the 
Steel Corporation, reports that last week it entered or- 
ders for nearly 100,000 tons of finished and semi-finished 
steel, about equally divided. This concern is running at 
present to about 50 per cent. of capacity. Early in De- 
cember the Carnegie Steel Company was operating only 
22 out of 59 blast furnaces, but this month has blown in 
two more stacks, one at Duquesne, Pa., and one Carrie 
stack at Rankin. Other manufacturing plants, notably 
the wire, sheet and tin plate mills, especially the latter, 
are running to a greater rate of capacity than for sev- 
eral months; in fact, in the tin plate trade some of the 
larger companies are running nearly full. Last week 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company was operat- 
ing to 90 per cent. of capacity. This is partly due to 
the fact that the mills are now rolling the tin plate to 
be shipped out to the Pacific coast, which will go via the 
Panama Canal, and as this takes-slightly longer than 
when shipping all-rail across the continent the mills are 
rolling the plate for the Pacific coast trade earlier than 
usual. The actual time required from Pittsburgh to San 
Francisco via the Panama Canal is about 28 days. 

The railroads are buying more track material than for 
some time, and are freely placing orders for bolts and 
nuts, angle bars, spikes, etc., but for only fair tonnages 
of rails. Some heavy inquiries from the railroads are 
out, one being from the New York Central for 30,000 
kegs of spikes and bolts. Recent orders for rails placed 
include 30,000 tons for the Southern Pacific, which went 
to the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago; 5000 tons for 
the Norfolk & Western, which went to the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and a foreign order of 13,000 tons for Aus- 
tralia, taken by the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany, and which will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel 
Company at its Edgar Thomson steel works. Other in- 
quiries include 4000 tons for the Hocking. Valley and 
about 25,000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has placed about 18,000 
tons, 16,000 tons being divided between the Pennsylva- 
nia and Bethlehem Steel companies and the other 2000 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company. While a fair 
amount of new business in steel rails has been placed it 
is not as large as expected in view of the recent advance 
in freights allowed to the railroads, which were expect- 
ed to buy a good deal more heavily than they have done 
so far. The railroads now claim that it will take months 
for them to finance loans and get the money necessary 
to make heavy purchases, and that is the main reason 
why orders so far have not been as large as expected. 

A notable order that came out last week was one for 
about 400 miles of 8-in. pipe, also a large quantity of 6 
and 12 in. for the Standard Oil Company and which was 
taken by the National Tube Company, which gets most 


of the Standard Oil Company business, and it will be 
rolled in its large pipe mills at McKeesport, Pa. This 
line is to transport oil from Oklahoma to Texas, and it 
will require about 40,000 tons of steel plates, which have 
been placed with the Carnegie Steel Company to be 
rolled at its Homestead, Pa., steel works. It is also not- 
ed that business among cast-iron pipe makers is picking 
up rapidly and some fair-sized orders are coming out. 

There may yet be a great scarcity in the supply of 
steel, due to the complications that have come up re- 
cently over the situation in ferromanganese. The Brit- 
ish government has recently ruled that all shipments of 
steel from this country to countries with which it is at 
war or countries bordering on them must first go 
through London for inspection. It will be very difficult 
to meet this condition and it may seriously tie up the 
supply of ferromanganese for this country, most of 
which comes from England. In fact the situation is so 
serious that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company of 
this city, which is the second largest user of ferroman- 
ganese in this country, has imported large quantities of 
manganese ore from Brazil and has started to make 
ferromanganese in one of its blast furnaces at Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., to be used in its own steel mills. Taken as a 
whole the developments in the steel trade since the first 
of the year have been only fairly satisfactory. The 
mills report that specifications against the heavy con- 
tracts placed in December are coming in at a fair rate, 
but there is no denying the fact that the amount of new 
business placed since January 1 has been a disappoint- 
ment. This may largely be due to the fact that very 
heavy orders were placed in December, and the trade is 
pretty well covered. It is said that until the railroads 
commence to place orders more freely it will not be pos- 
sible for the mills to run above 50 to 60 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, and on a general average it is probable they are 
now operating to about 50 per cent. to-day. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are reported to be 
fairly satisfactory. One large local jobbing house re- 
ports that orders sent in by its traveling men since they 
started out on the road shortly after January 1 have 
been quite satisfactory in number, but not so in the vol- 
ume of business. Probably as many orders in number 
are being received as when general conditions were bet- 
ter, but they are for smaller quantities, many concerns 
that formerly placed a carload of certain kinds of goods 
now buying entirely in mixed carloads. The retail hard- 
ware trade is fairly active, particularly in seasonable 
goods. The recent heavy snows in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict have created a heavy demand for snow shovels, 
sleds and similar goods. The demand for skates so far 
this winter has not been very heavy in this district, as 
the weather has been too mild. On the heavier lines of 
products such as wire nails, wire, sheets, steel bars and 
pipe, retail dealers report these goods moving out quite 
freely. Collections are reported better than for some 
time and there is very little complaint on this score. The 
belief is still strong that 1915 is going to make a better 
business record than last year. 
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WIRE NAILS.—Mills report that the new demand for 
wire nails is only fair, as jobbers and the larger retail 
hardware trade covered their wants prior to the recent 
advance in prices, and are temporarily out of the mar- 
ket for new purchases. The mills state that specifica- 
tions against contracts for wire nails are coming in at a 
fair rate. The foreign demand has quieted down, and it 
is evident the warring countries are either getting most 
of their supplies of wire nails from their own mills, or 
else have pretty well covered what they will need for 
the winter months. Prices are reported firm on the new 
basis of $1.55 in carload lots to the large trade. 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.55 f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


Cut NaiLs.—There is a fair seasonable demand, and 
the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, states that 
shipments of cut nails to the south and western points 
are fairly heavy. Specifications against contracts are 
only fair. 

We quote nails at $1.50 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—The new demand for barb wire is pick- 
ing up, retailers now laying in stocks to meet the ex- 
pected spring trade. Prices are reported fairly strong, 
but the large jobbing trade and many retailers are cov- 
ered over this quarter at the lower price ruling prior to 
the last advance. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 

FENCE WIRE.—Makers report that the new demand 
for fence wire for manufacturing purposes is heavy, and 
that manufacturers are increasing their stocks and plac- 
ing orders more freely than for some time. Dealers are 
also carrying heavier stocks of wire fencing to be ready 
for spring trade, and are placing orders quite freely 
with the manufacturers. Prices on fence wire, based 
on the recent advance, are firm, but the large trade is 
pretty well covered over first quarter. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.35 base; galvanized, $1.75, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Mills report that specifica- 
tions against the heavy contracts for steel bars placed 
in December are coming in at a fair rate. The new de- 
mand is moderate, but mostly in small lots for prompt 
shipment. There is a good demand for reinforcing bars, 
due to the expected early opening up of the spring build- 
ing trade. The new demand for iron bars is dull, and 
prices only fairly strong. Common iron bars, made 
from part scrap, have sold in this market as low as 1.10c. 


We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for delivery through first 
quarter of 1915. For delivery in second quarter of 1915, the 
mills are quoting 1.15c. at mill. We quote common iron bars 
at 1.15c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin PLaATeE.—There is not much new demand for tin 
plate, as nearly all consumers have covered their needs 
for first half and over all of 1915. The tin plate mills 
are rolling their tin plate earlier than usual this year, 
and for this reason some of the larger mills are running 
to nearly full capacity, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company operating last week to about 90 per cent. The 
general current prices on bright tin plate are $3.10 to 
$3.15 per base box, but on some of the large contracts 
very close to $3 per base box was made. 


We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.15 to $3.20 per base box, 
depending on the order. 
We quote 100-Ib. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 

Nuts, BoLts AND RIVETS.—Railroads are placing or- 
ders quite freely for nuts, bolts and rivets for their re- 
quirements over 1915, and some relatively low prices 
have been made. Several makers state that in some 
cases long-time contracts for nuts and bolts have been 
taken at such low prices that very little margin of 
profit is left. The demand for structural and boiler riv- 
ets is reported slightly better, but as yet is very far 
from being heavy enough to allow makers to run their 
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rivet shops to full time. Discounts on nuts and bolts 
are being more or less shaded, depending on the order 
and deliveries wanted. 


We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
lc. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 
pee A over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 





Coach and lag SCrewWS..........scceecs 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads........... 80% off 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads... .80 and 5% off 
Large carriage CRRA rere ep ees 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
Large machine ee epceteeey Ses and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, ——-: ccccces 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, Pplank and tapp PP 6.30 off list 
EE TI orn a thn os ek be db ee 0 bee 7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger........... 7.20 off list 
C.P.C. and R. sq. nuts, blank and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than we. Seneeas 7.80 off list” 
cs See GE ne a wee ae or 5.50 off list 
ot eee 5.90 off _ 


in. or under. .85,10 &10%0 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, 
in. and larger. 85 a 5% or 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, 


Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. 80, 1 & 5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages....... 80, 10 a 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages.... 80, 10 and 5% off 
Standard Ce GP «a kecece cscs 70, 10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screws .............; 75,10 and 10% off 


WrouGHT Pipe.—The National Tube Company took 
an order last week for about 400 miles of 8-in. pipe for 
the Standard Oil Company for an oil line to run from 
Oklahoma to Southern Texas, and also for a large quan- 
tity of 6 and 12-in. pipe. The order amounts to more 
than 40,000 tons and is one of the largest placed in this 
district for some time. The general demand for pipe 
is fair, but it is believed will be much better in the near 
future, as jobbers will soon commence to lay in larger 
stocks in view of the expected early opening up of 
spring trade. 

















Butt Weld 
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~_ Galv. Inches "Black Galv. 

“, ve “ant %%. 74 53 eS PP 66 47 

ridsacéiewnee 78 67 i” a wie de aoc: ae 46 

a Oa oss tees 81 72% oe Sebewtabe-vaew’ 69 56 

8 Oe wabesecded 72 61 

Lap Weld 

é 6vebpeene eee 78 69 ore 45 

Bie: 00 Biwdeases 80 71 DE 6266 éusee wan 67 56 

Bias eee so 77 SS 2 eee ae 68 58. 

Ft Seaver 631% 2: 2 a Sere 70 61 

ckeisetisaceee 1 Oae OO Giccacece. Ue 61 

& SS Aare 68 55 

Reamed and Drifted 

1 yA > Wlbecéex 79 70% 1 to 1%, butt. 70 59 

as ee aa 76 67% 3 Bere 70 59 
2% y 4 6, lap.. 78 69% Np RAS See 54 43 

1%, — bab deme 65 54 

ie a eae 66 56 

2 to ‘ Te... 59 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

» %& and &... 69 581% a Seacuwsar views 63 52 

se a linia bea at sical eee ah 74 671 OE tann credhales s Sn 60 

ee et Serer 78 71% me OO Bihseas cus 71 62 

se Fs Beene 79 72% SZ ANd 2ie.ccces 72 63 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

TR do enue te wae eile 75 66% a Bae ¢u ébanawbane 65 59> 

i. 2 ee eS 77 kg SB rere ree 66 58 

G5 OO Gib casess 76 6742 3 OO -Bis< vas 70 61 

3 Cee 69 58 | 4% to 6 bake hate 69 60 

FO Sad sd woae 64 _, ee B Se 63 53 

he Sh Fear 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

DM cig cacéewtaner 64 57% eS eke bho ae 57 49 

i OP 2s coe kere 67 60 3 i ee 60 52 

& 2) errr 69 62 BS OMG Be seccces 62 54 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

pees eee eee See §< Os Bory er re ree 55 4> 

ae OO Bons ob wee 67 60 2 Re RCS 60 54 

yt Ge apetarey 66 «8B sa Oe 6..:.... 59 53 

a: Oe Ba eww icin 59 48 Po ROR 6 ass vee 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


SHEETS.—The recent heavy advances in prices of 
spelter have firmed up the market very much on gal- 
vanized sheets, and some mills are quoting higher prices. 
One sheet mill has sent out a letter to the trade, stating 
that its price on No. 28 galvanized sheets is 2.90c., 
with the usual extras for formed products. It is prob- 
able that within a day or two, the sheet mills will make 
a general advance in prices of galvanized sheets. The 
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demand for black sheets is fairly active, but prices do 
not show any betterment. The general market on No. 
28 black sheets is 1.80c., but for desirable orders and 
prompt shipments some mills shade this price to 1.75c. 
As noted above, prices on galvanized sheets are firmer 
and the absolute minimum is 2.75c., but it is probable 
this will be withdrawn before this report reaches our 
readers. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


ee ee heh ais 46 oo he bbe noe tusk 1.25 to 1.30 
A, gee RAS A serena De aR Eg Rt od 1.30 to 1.35 
i eee 1.35 to 1.40 
SS nf we 1.45 to 1.50 
Ss ce es 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents sous = 


ae eae a ae 

(EB BN SIE <a R ge I le  a 1.55 
I UR tee kgs Sb be wee oo bE T 1.60 
I TR MR ag Na eo ee 1.65 
I i ile 1.7 
nn sn Oe . o is is dia Oba oh sD ké he 0 08 Ch bea be 1.75 
Ee ay Te ee a ee nes eee ee | nem PE 1.80 
RAO ty a ReaBr tees ty Sa te Ca earn Re 1.85 
wr Cw ous 6p ek we ere Cad bw bb 28S hc wb eae 1.90 
I ea as a rw 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per Ib. 


Ro I IEE as i ie ais ia ae 1.80 to 1.85 
gig eatin A ale SU IE Se gy Ta oh Be ly Oi, A 1.90 to 1.95 
nai ee ems Fn gk os 1.90 to 1.95 
I i a es ee wwe wee 2.05 to 2.10 
ae ee hw ec er el 2s wees eee week ert 2.20 to 2.25 
2 Se) I ok Se les Osine eb o'% 2.35 to 2.40 
en (SN en Wie oa a a Se tO we es oe 6 08 2.50 to 2.55 
ET Sg aig SA ep ON ME maa. HS 2.65 to 2.70 
A EE (OMS a be EAs bea ee Raed 0k ab ew eC ewe 2.80 to 2.85 
BN I i ee al ee a a a re ee 2.95 to 3.00 
Ne Re uel owen bes Se ad 6 bak eee 3.10 to 3.15 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, January 25, 1915. 


. is gradual improvement in trade and some 
change for the better in sentiment, as expressed by 
manufacturers, manufacturers’ representatives and buy- 
ers for out of town houses and merchants, with more 
confidence noticeable compared with the last five months 
of 1914. 

It is recognized that quite a period must elapse before 
the country will arrive at approximately normal busi- 
ness conditions of widespread character. It is the belief 
of some experienced business men that during the con- 
tinuance of the war financiers will continue ultra con- 
servative, with reference to financing new enterprises in 
general expansion. Many of them likewise regard, with 


satisfaction, the existing situation in some important. 


sections of the country. This pertains more especially 
to agricultural communities which are referred to as 
fairly normal, if not above normal, on account of the 
increasing foreign demand for farm products which are 
commanding increasingly high prices. 

In the metal producing and large manufacturing 
districts, with but few exceptions, the situation is still 
considered below normal which naturally unfavorably 
affects the suppliers of materials for such localities. 

With the exception of copper, spelter and certain 
other raw materials, it cannot be said that values have 
increased or strengthened to any appreciable extent. 
Per contra, values of say iron and steel products are 
more or less unsettled, and yet even this is regarded as 
a healthy condition when forecasting the future, as es- 
tablishing a solid foundation for an improved state of 
trade. 

Regardless of views, pro and con, in reference to the 
general situation, there is practically unanimous agree- 
ment as to low values and bare stocks; likewise as to the 
improvement in money conditions so far as legitimate 
merchandising is involved. 
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Hardware Age 


CORRUGATING ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 
25to28 19to 24 12to18 


0.15 0.10 0.05 
0.25 0.15 0.10 


Painting: 29 


Regular, or oiling ........ .... 
Graphite, er ee ae 


Forming 
2, 215. 3 and 5 in. corru- 
LT Se ae rarely ene pare ens 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 
54 to 1% in. corrugated... 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
with cleats 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats 
3/15 in. crimped.......... 
Weatherboard siding 
Beaded ceiling 
Rock face brick and stone 
siding 
Roll and cap roofing, with 
caps and eleats 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 
ak 6 aire ee Me id a a ee So 
Ridge roll and flashing 
(plain or corrugated)... .... 


0.05 
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BoILER TuUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap eta Steel Standard Charcoal gue 


RS 2 AS eee 8 Eg ane ree ene) ee 

Me sy ee ot ee 20 pee 8 ini c oo. ccc 49 
fe ee Pe ee eS e's BE & hese baa 45 
De PO, BER wee bk heme d Rei ' SS | th Seer 54 
3%, and 4% in.......... ee Sf hk. tee 57 
eS Be eer ee 65 | 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
i 2 & SSE ieee — ie Co Bk ae ere ee 49 


Locomotive and steamship special iniihieail grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River, must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 





Money is still hard to get for development and con- 
struction work, but is easier for conservative commer- 
cial transactions. Financial institutions have a plethora 
of money and the interest rates are low, provided the 
contemplated use of it satisfies the loaner. 

While strong, well conducted organizations almost 
universally take cash discounts, the number is expand- 
ing as money becomes easier. One house, a recent ex- 
ample, ordered a quantity of a certain article to be 
shipped January 1, with March 1 dating, and soon 
surprised the manufacturer by remitting promptly after 
deducting interest at 6 per cent. per annum from the 
time of payment to the March 1 dating. It is also in- 
timated that all of the goods were sold out in a week. 

There is some pessimism as to the demand for and 
value of merchandise in the immediate future, but it is 
believed that foundations have been laid on a solid basis, 
and the way blazed for better commercial activity. 

Eastern salesmen who have taken to the road during 
January, are finding better conditions as they progress 
westward. Orders that were slim in Baltimore and 
Washington were better in Pittsburgh. This means not 
only getting into more prosperous territory, but that 
inventories are practically over and the necessity for 
buying goods has increased. 

WIRE NAILsS.—Business in this staple is drifting along 
and there is little of importance doing. One leading 
merchant in the trade says that the tide is evidently 
rising, but, metaphorically, instead of six hours, it looks 
more like six months to reach the flood. There seems 
to be a little more coming along, but not city business, 
which is unusually slow. Such trade as there is comes 
principally from out of town merchants, yet this class 
of business has not shown much sign of what may be 
expected in the way of spring trade. The weather has 
had something to do with this, as in some sections there 
has been more or less snow. About December 1, a 
merchant in ordering a carload of nails was advised to 
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take two or three but refused. Now he is asking 
prices on carloads which he wants at once, and it is 
suspected that there are more buyers in the same fix. 


Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.80 per keg. 


Cut Naits.—The cut nail trade is slow also, but there 
is a little more of the pick-up character. Business in 
this line was exceedingly dull in December, but January 
has been a trifle better. There has been likewise a bet- 
ter inquiry for exports. 


Cut nails, out of store, are on the basis of $1.80 per keg. 


LINSEED OIL.—Trading is dull and mainly confined to 
small lots. There is not much actual consumption at 
present, despite favorable weather for out-of-door work. 
The tendency on the part of merchants is to restrict 
their orders for spring wants to a very conservative 
basis. There is a fairly good number of orders for 
spring requirements, but the quantities are very small. 
Prices quoted for carloads, it is believed; can be shaded. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is quoted at 60c. in 5 or more 
bbis., and 61c. per gallon. in less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil is 59c. in carload lots, and 60c. per 
gal. in smaller quantities. 


ZINCc.—Zinc delivered f.o.b. cars at the mills on Janu- 
ary 23, was 9%c. per lb. for sheets in 600 lb. casks of 
the thicknesses from Nos. 9 to 19 inclusive and of the 
widths from 32 to 56 in. inclusive, and of the lengths 
from 72 to 96 in. inclusive. Nos. 20 to 23 will be packed 
in 500 lb. boxes for which an additional charge will be 


made. 
; DISCOUNT ON SHEET ZINC 


Cash 
with order Quantity Total 
Cee | OR i cu tm se eee 3 percent. 5 percent. 8 per cent. 
Dee meee. Bes «svc chews 3 percent. 3 percent. 6 per cent. 
G$O00. DOWUNRG OTB... cscscuces 3 percent. 2percent. 5 per cent. 
BOOe WOU  BOEe soc ccc ewes 3 percent. lpercent. 4 per cent. 
Less than 3000 Ibs........ 3 percent. Opercent. 3 per cent. 


The market is very active and constantly changing 
with the tendency upward. Foreign demand is respon- 
sible for the higher prices. 

Jobbers’ prices in New York at the same time were 10c. 
per lb. in casks and 10%4c. in less quantities, subject to 
change without notice. 

WINpDow GLAss.—Manufacturers of glass have issued 
new prices to the jobbing trade, effective January 25, 
the advance ranging at from 2% to 10 per cent. There 
is a good stock on hand in the first and second brackets, 
A. and B. quality. This condition arises because of a 
considerable percentage of breakage of cylinders in 
manufacture, which enables producers to salvage con- 
siderable of it up to, say, 20 x 30 in. dimensions or 
thereabouts. Makers of machine made glass have more 
of it than they know what to do with, but there is much 
greater scarcity of the sizes larger than the second 
bracket. 

There is a little more inquiry, looking forward to 
spring business, but very few apparently want imme- 
diate shipments. 

Window glass, from jobbers, is unchanged, at 90-10 to 90-15 
per cent. for single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. dis- 
count for double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 

Rope.—Trade in rope is about on a parity with the 
output last week. Manufacturers are in receipt of more 
inquiries and more orders in anticipation of spring busi- 
ness. There is also a little more doing for actual con- 
sumption, although not enough to brag about, yet of en- 
couraging character. Manila hemp for rope making is 
not as stiff in price as it has been. 


Manila rope, first quality, is still based on 12c. per Ib. 
from the jobher. 

NAVAL SToRES.—The market for naval stores has an 
easier tone, in harmony with the more conservative sit- 
uation in the primary market, where the sales are mod- 
erate and receipts fairly good. The demand locally has 
not improved as much as has been looked for, and ex- 
ports have been checked by lack of steamers necessary 
for overseas transportation. 

Spot turpentine has been quoted at 46 to 46%M%c. per gal, 
and there is more pressure to sell, while sales of round lots 
are scarcer. 

Rosins are dull and nominal, with but slight changes 
in price, however. 
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_ Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl. 
is quoted at $3.55, asked, and D. grade at $3.60 per bbl. 
CoPpPpER.—On January 20, copper sheets were ad- 
vanced %c. per lb. to 19c. base, and bare copper wire, 
for electrical purposes, carload lots, mill shipments, to 
15c. base per Ib. There were also advances January 15 
in brass sheets to 15%c., brass wire, and brass rods, to 
15%c. and brazed brass tubing to 19\%c. base per Ib. 
The rise in the price of ingot copper, from 12c. Jast 
month, to 14c. and over, has stimulated the demand for 
some of the semi-finished materials, based on copper, 
but there are people in the trade who deprecate any 
undue advance, as having a tendency to check business. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, February 3, 4, 5, 1915. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Omaha, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. Na- 
than Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, Newark, N. J., February 9, 10, 
11, 12, 1915. Headquarters, Washington Hotel. 
Newark. New York City Headquarters, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. W. P. Lewis, secretary, Huntingdon, Pa. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, February 10, 11, 12, 1915. C. 
C. Paris, secretary, Nashville. 

CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Meriden, February 16, 17, 1915. 
Headquarters, Hotel Winthrop. Henry S. Hitch- 
cock, secretary, Woodbury. 

NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Syracuse, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 
1915. Headquarters, Yates Hotel. John B. Foley, 
secretary, Kirk Building, Syracuse. 

THE IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Des Moines, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fargo, February 17, 18, 19, 1915. C. 
N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, N. D. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cincinnati, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
Headquarters, New Gibson Hotel. Jas. B. Carson, 
secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Mass., February 22, 23, 24, 
1915. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal street, 
Boston. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, Lexington, February 23, 24, 25, 
1915. Headquarters, Phoenix Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 1915. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1915. E. C. 
Warren, secretary, Pierre, S. D. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE CUSTOMER AT LARGE 


The Customer’s Impression of a Hardware Exhibit 


By PHIL B. 


T was 11:30, and the crowd at the St. Louis 
Hardware Exhibition was getting weak below 
the belt. I had tramped around the exhibition 

floor several times, and it was beginning to tell on 
me. I noticed among other things that the men in 
charge of the several booths were not making the 
effort to sell that they had done in former years. 
Here was room for thought and investigation, and 
while pondering over this subject Roy F. Soule, 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE, tapped me on the shoul- 
der and said, “What are you doing here? I thought 
you were out West visiting hardware stores.” I 
told him I was “The Customer at Large,” and could 
buy from whom I pleased, and if he wanted to see 
how it was done to follow me. We walked over to 
the Coleman Lamp Company exhibit, which was only 
a few steps away, and I began asking questions 
about the Air-O-Lite lamp which they had on dis- 
play. The knowledge of the salesman in charge 
was like an ingrown toe nail. It seemed to hurt, 
but he didn’t want to share the pain. 

I asked him if any grease collected in the feed 
pipe of the lamp while in operation, and if so, 
whether he had any method whereby it could be 
removed. He answered that there was none to re- 
move. This I doubted very much, as my experience 
with this style of lamp several years ago had taught 
me otherwise. I also knew that blow torches and 
gasoline pots acted similarly under identical cir- 
cumstances. I then asked him how he could prevent 
the small particles of dirt that are sometimes found 
in gasoline from clogging up the lamp, and he either 
did not know or didn’t care to tell me. I then went 
into detaiis about these lamps, because they ap- 
pealed to me, and I let the salesman understand 
that I would not leave until I received the informa- 
tion I desired. At this point Mr. Soule said he was 
also interested, as he wanted one for his own use 
at his home in New Jersey. 

I wanted to know how long the mantles would last 
that were used on these lamps; what kind of ma- 
terial the lamps were made of; how long they would 
last, and if the profit to the retailer was sufficient 
to justify him in handling them. I also inquired 
about the swinging display that was used to demon- 
strate these lamps, and a thousand and one things 
that the average salesman is never called on to 
answer. By this time it was getting pretty warm 
for the salesman, and he left us for a minute only 
to return again with another man who he intro- 
duced as Mr. Coleman, president of the company. 

I explained my proposition to him, and with a 
smile upon his face, and the determination of the 
well-posted man that he is, he started the ball roll- 
ing. He began by taking one of the lamps apart, 
and he explained every part in detail. First he re- 
moved a little vent from the top. This revealed 
a little strainer in which the mesh was smaller than 
the gasoline outlet, and he explained that this was 


for the purpose of preventing dirt from clogging up 
the lamp. He next removed a small asbestos wick 
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which held in suspension any grease or dirt that 
might collect from continued use of the lamp. 

This wick also helped to maintain an even pres- 
sure of gas. Furthermore he said that these wicks 
were inexpensive and could be renewed about once 
a year, which would keep the lamp in good condition. 

When Mr. Coleman was through with his demon- 
stration we were thoroughly convinced that he had 
a lamp that was worth even more than the price he 
asked for it. 

This lamp is made of 18-gauge brass with 16- 
gauge bottom, heavily nickelplated, and securely 
held together by a rod with a nut at either end. 
The bowl holds about 2 quarts of gasoline, which 
will burn about 3 hours a night for a week. This 
makes the lamp a very inexpensive lighting appa- 
ratus. It is made in several sizes and shapes, and 
retails for $7.50. The company also makes a lantern 
that can be swung around, and given the roughest 
kind of use without breaking the two strong mantles 
with which it is equipped. 

The display used to demonstrate these lamps is 
constructed of a revolving wheel or plate, to which 
are attached 4 lamps or plates and as the wheel 
turns, the lamps alternately swing around in a com- 
plete circle, and if there was a weak spot anywhere 
in the mantles it would soon show up. This I be- 
lieve is the roughest use I have ever seen a lamp 
put to, and it certainly keeps the ever-present crowd 
guessing. I was so much impressed with these 
lamps, and the way they were displayed and demon- 
strated, that I requested Mr. Coleman to have his 
representative call at our Pittsburgh store when I 
got back from my trip, and arrange to have this 
display put in our window, as I felt sure we could 
sell a lot of these lamps if we went about it in the 
right way. 

‘I am not employed by the Coleman Lamp Com- 
pany, nor do I receive any compensation from them 
for writing this, but I am interested in the treat- 
ment a customer receives. 

There is so much contrast between the man who 
knows and the man who doesn’t, that this particular 
incident appealed to me. I might also state that 
my experience with several other exhibitors was 
similar to the above mentioned, and it looks to me 
as if some of the manufacturers and jobbers who 
put their good money into these exhibits are repre- 
sented at them by office boys, warehouse men, and 
even janitors instead of the best salesmen on their 
force. 

Now to sum up my short visit at the St. Louis 
Hardware Exhibition I can only say that had it not 
‘been for Mr. Coleman’s timely arrival he would 
have lost the prospects of selling us some of these 
lamps, also the one Mr. Soule promised to buy, and 
perhaps this little story would never have been 
written. However, I am glad that it all happened, 
as it kept me out of: mischief and furnished the 
nucleus around which to write my experiences on 
the road as “The Customer at Large.” 
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Proved Suggestions for Sales Increase 


ROM Howard H. Miginery, Danbury Hardware 
Company, Danbury, Conn.: 

Selling hardware, housefurnishings, etc., is more 
of a business with me than writing stories, but 
when the opportunity was put my way I felt as if 
I might tell you about a few displays, a few store 
improvements and one thing or another that I 
have worked out and which perhaps caused people 
to stop and look and in many instances to buy. I 
feel that these might help the other fellow a bit 
just as I am helped when I see the experiences of 
others. You and I both realize that “Your em- 
ployer’s success—is your success.” 

We had a telephone of course, but everybody did 
not remember our number. I thought perhaps I 
could help them a bit. Our store front is made up 
of three windows so I arranged one to represent a 
home, one our store and the third the telephone ex- 
change. A life sized figure was used in each win- 
dow, with the proper “fixings,” and on our telephone 
the number 158 was prominently shown, telling that 
it was “at your service and our delivery system is 
ready to back it up.” 

These three windows created a lot of talk and 
got the attention of passers-by and helped wonder- 
fully to create a lasting impression in the minds 
of our customers that we were as ready to serve 
them in this way as we were if they came right into 
the store themselves. This is Number 1, maybe 
you could use it to advantage. 


Increasing Incubator Sales 


We have a poultry supply department, and this is 
my hobby. A pen of full-grown fowls with the 
window fitted up as a poultry house made people 
look. Next time a brooder in operation with 100 
chicks stopped nearly every one who passed to look 
at the “dear little fellows.” 

In February of this year an electric incubator 
with a glass globe hatching chicks from the eggs in 
full view of the people caused them to crowd against 
the window and as far back as they could stand 
and watch the operation. This lasted from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until 12 o’clock at night. 

All of these displays made people remember that 
we were headquarters for poultry supplies, and this 
has become a paying line, especially in the months 
of January, February and March, when other busi- 
ness is never too prosperous. 

That is Number Two. It will help you, especially 
if you want to add a line that is fast growing. Re- 
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member, “poultry raising ranks well with the 
world’s greatest industries.” 


A Skate and Sled Display That Sold Goods 


’Twas a cold two weeks we had a short time ago. 
Skating was fine, but skates might sell a little bet- 
ter, thought I. I borrowed the figure of a boy 





Howard H. Miginery 


dressed in skating togs, fitted a pair of the best 
skates in stock to its feet and made an artificial 
ice pond, 3 x 4 feet, with a piece of ground glass. 
Then I fixed the rest of the window with sleds and 
everything in this line that might induce the small 
boys and “young bloods” to buy, then lighted the 
whole scene with electric lights. You should have 
seen the old folks as well as the young ones look, and 
then look again. That display convinced them that 
we sold SLEDS AND SKATES. 

In the meantime do not forget that “the fellow 
who never made a mistake is the one who never did 
anything.” I have made my share which I will ad- 
mit. I am only telling of the times I did not. 

It was haying time. I fitted our middle window 
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with an imitation horse hitched to a wagon filled 
with hay; everything in haying tools; a boy’s figure 
with a pitchfork in his hand ready to help load; 
fixed the floor to represent small piles of hay and 
placed scythes, stones, etc., around the window. In 
all it was a farmer’s scene. Do you know that the 
majority stopped as they. went by? Perhaps they 
did not see anything in that window they wanted, 
but the other windows were filled with seasonable 
goods to attract them also. 


A Lawn Mower Window That Sold Goods 


Lawn mowers came in March. I thought it would 
be well to get them started. I went at that middle 
window and made a real lawn, 4 x 6 feet, from 
sprouted oats about 4 inches high that had been 
prepared especially for this use. Two or three 
lawn mowers were shown on this green carpet. A 
hose reel filled with hose had a nozzle attached and 
from this 100 white threads were strung to the 
other side. These early signs of summer caused 
people to buy a little earlier and a bit more when 
the season really came. 

We sell seeds. We used to sell them in papers, 
but you know a reform wave swept over the coun- 
try and people wanted them in bulk. If anything 
suits me it is to be the first in town to start a thing 
—gsomething new. We had a set of bins in our store 
—hardwood, good looking and with a flat top. In 
fact we had twe sets of these bins, each containing 
20 individual bins. These made fine places for 
such seeds as peas, beans, corn and the like, but 
we had to find a place for smaller seeds. Milk bot- 


New York Retailers Announce Con- 
vention 


ECRETARY JOHN E. FOLEY, of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association, is sending 
out that organization’s official announcement of its 
convention, which will be held in Syracuse on Febru- 
ary 16, 17, 18 and 19. Included in the program are 
three addresses on important topics, which will 
be presented by speakers outside of the member- 
ship of the association. These addresses are: “Com- 
munity Building,” by R. E. King, editor of the 
Ilion Citizen, a publisher of wide experience; ““Keep- 
Up with Rising Costs,” a review of the reasons 
for advancing expenses in merchandising, compiled 
by System from hundreds of investigations into 
actual conditions in retail stores, including a num- 
ber of hardware establishments, will be the subject 
spoken on by Frank Stockdale, of Chicago. Another 
important topic, namely, “Relations Between the 
Banker and His Merchant Customers,” with particu- 
lar reference to conditions in small communities, 
will be treated by one of the best bankers in the 
state of New York. 

Keeping up the custom of former years, D. F. 
Barber, of Boston, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, will attend the New York conven- 
tion. T. J. Jacobs, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
will speak on “How to Prepare a Proof of Loss,” 
following a fire. Mr. Jacobs will pay particular at- 
tention to the important part of an inventory in 
the matter of insurance settlement. 

The question box will also be a feature of this 
convention. 
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tles and Mason jars were tried—they were un- 
sightly. I got hold of 50 square candy jars, one and 
two pounds. You should have seen the improve 
ment it made. One of the Heckler brothers, of 
Pittsburgh, visited us and a hundred other hard- 
ware stores several years ago and I showed him 
through the store. He thought this was the clean- 
est ard most presentable way of showing seeds he 
had ever seen. Our seed department has grown. 
The good displays have helped some anyway. 


How a Small Circular Sold $100 Worth of Goods 


The writer was walking through a certain street 
here one day recently and noticed that the gas 
company was laying a new gas main. It seemed to 
be a good opportunity to sell gas fixtures. [| dic- 
tated the following letter to people along that 
street : 

“A recent improvement has been made in your 
street, one no doubt from which you will derive 
great benefit and comfort in your daily labors. 

“We feel interested. We want you to know that 
we carry a fine line of gas stoves, fixtures, irons, 
etc., and would be glad to show you these at any 
time. Assuring you that we are always at your 
service, etc.” 

The result was that three of these people have 
come into the store and have bought these goods to 
the amount of $100. , 

If in these things of which I have told there is 
just one thing that will tend to assist the readers 
of HARDWARE AGE in any way I will feel well re- 
paid for the time spent in writing. 





The Yates Hotel has been chosen as the head- 
quarters, and sessions will be held in that building. 
An exposition, which will be held in the National 
Guard Armory, will be another feature of this 
convention. Here many prominent manufacturers 
will have their goods on display. 

The annual banquet will be held at the Yates Hotel 
on Thursday night, and in this event the New York 
Association will be joined by the members of the 
State Implement Dealers’ Association, which will 
be in session at the St. Cloud Hotel, February 18 
and 19. ” 


Michigan Convention to Be Held in 
Saginaw 


i to a recent announcement from 
Secretary Arthur J. Scott, of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Association, this association’s con- 
vention, which will be held in the auditorium at 
Saginaw, on February 9, 10, 11 and 12, will set a 
high record for meetings of this character. When 
the last convention closed, it was decided to try to 
bring the membership up to 1,000 by the time of the 
association’s 1915 convention, and with the co- 
operation of friends, traveling men, etc., this or- 
ganization has almost reached that figure and it is 
stated that it hopes to do so by the time of the con- 
vention. This year has witnessed the inauguration 
of a freight auditing bureau, which checks over 
the members’ freight bills, to detect weight or rate 
errors, and no charge is made for this service, 
unless claims are filed and the money collected from 
the railroads. Then the member pays the associa- 
tion a percentage on the zmount recovered. 

















SELLING POINTS 
FOR SCALES 


Prominent Displays and 
Special Appeals to House- 
holders Necessary 





By E. H. DARVILLE 


HE average unsophisticated individual, user of 
scales, looks upon one as fit for weighing if 
it has a graduated dial, pointer, ring and 

hook, which will hang up and hold something, or is 
otherwise of familiar appearance. 

A well meaning butcher about to open a shop goes 
to the nearest hardware store and asks for a cheap 
scale. Some boy, knowing little or nothing about 
scales, taking him at his word, shows a scale cheap 
in price and quality, perhaps necessarily of little 
real value, because the manufacturer could not af- 
ford to make it better at the small price. The boy 
may reason that his boss wouldn’t have any poor 
thing in stock. 

Later the butcher, if less qualified regarding 
scales than meats, soon finds that his scale doesn’t 
measure up to the job. What he really meant on the 
first trip was that he wanted a good scale but as 
cheap as he could get it. 

One way to serve such a customer is to give him 
what he asks for without question. A better way is 
to show the low-priced scale, if in stock, and then 
straightforwardly, without bias, or undue urging, 
present and explain to the best of your ability such 
a scale as will withstand the strain of constant use 
in a store. 

One way to make and retain customers is to study 
the really best interests of the customer, guiding 
him intelligently within reasonable limits, leaving 
him to choose after stating the facts. Close ob- 
servers note that successful storekeepers are con- 
stantly putting in better fixtures of one kind or 
another, which is also becoming true in regard to 
scales. 

The average householder doesn’t expect to pay 
over-much for a scale, but any scale to justify a 
purchase should be accurate, well made, and depend- 
able: the frills are of less importance, if the choice 
is between quality and appearance. 

A case in mind relates to a type of scale never 
intended for close weighing and sold for decades 
principally to plantation hands for weighing newly 
picked cotton in the fields. Many of the scales would 
be lost every season. 

What a butcher finally took for weighing the 
meat he received in place of a beam scale costing 
but little, was one for which he paid over ten times 
as much and the best of its kind of a high grade 
maker. This scale could undoubtedly have been sold 
in the first instance, if the transaction had been 
handled by a capable salesman. 

Enterprising merchants and clerks should easily 
expand the scale business, especially in these days 
of high prices for food and other products, by di- 
recting the attention of customers and especially 
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prospective customers by circulars, advertising, etc., 
to the saving effected by keeping a check on the 
butcher, grocer, iceman and peddler, especially ped- 
dlers and others. Housekeepers will be astonished 
to know the shrinkage, for instance, in ice bills, be- 
cause of checking waste. 


; It is a trade axiom in spring scale making that 
it should not be possible for the spring to extend 
over one half again its original length, and that the 
open spaces between the wire coils of the spring 
when stretched should not exceed the diameters of 
the wire in the spring. This statement does not 
apply to a so-called “over weight” scale; that is, 
weighing by placing the article above the mechan- 
ism. In New York, according to present laws, one 
cannot sell or give away scales of the over weight 
type which will not pass the sealers of weights and 
measures. 


One way of promoting the sales of low-priced 
scales, where competition is keen, especially of pop- 
ular household patterns as now made to square with 
recent strict state laws, is to have a sort of X-ray 
view of the working parts. For instance, a trans- 
parent glass front instead of a dial for display pur- 
poses, will show the whole interior and working 
parts, in comparison with scales of less merit. 


Some of the modern types of householders’ scales 
have a strong runner or gear wheel and “ladder” 
with two coil springs, one on each side. More scales 
would be sold if prominently displayed and their 
possibilities explained. For many uses, spring 
scales have the advantage of being quickly read 
without the use of weights, and the liability of error 
is thereby greatly reduced. Some spring scales have 
round dials and the pointer makes two or three rev- 
olutions, but there is a slide below which shcws 
whether one, two or three revolutions have been 
made. If the capacity is 30 pounds with gradua- 
tions on the dial to 10 pounds, one revolution of the 
dial shows 10 on the slide below, and the second 
revolution indicates 20, to which must be added 
whatever the third revolution indicates on the dial, 
up to the 30 pounds capacity. 


Some of the scale manufacturers are making 
scales especially for family use that have knock- 
down features, the bows of the pan being made so 
that they can be detached when not in use, thereby 
occupying little space. This feature is also valuable 
in shipping or stocking. 

Special brackets are furnished from which to 
suspend the scale when weighing, so that the scale 
can be put away when not needed. Scales are also 
made water proof so that they can be hung out of 
doors without permitting water or moisture to get 
inside of them. 
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with an imitation horse hitched to a wagon filled 
with hay; everything in haying tools; a boy’s figure 
with a pitchfork in his hand ready to help load; 
fixed the floor to represent small piles of hay and 
placed scythes, stones, etc., around the window. In 
all it was a farmer’s scene. Do you know that the 
majority stopped as they. went by? Perhaps they 
did not see anything in that window they wanted, 
but the other windows were filled with seasonable 
goods to attract them also. 


A Lawn Mower Window That Sold Goods 


Lawn mowers came in March. I thought it would 
be well to get them started. I went at that middle 
window and made a real lawn, 4 x 6 feet, from 
sprouted oats about 4 inches high that had been 
prepared especially for this use. Two or three 
lawn mowers were shown on this green carpet. A 
hose reel filled with hose had a nozzle attached and 
from this 100 white threads were strung to the 
other side. These early signs of summer caused 
people to buy a little earlier and a bit more when 
the season really came. 

We sell seeds. We used to sell them in papers, 
but you know a reform wave swept over the coun- 
try and people wanted them in bulk. If anything 
suits me it is to be the first in town to start a thing 
—something new. We had a set of bins in our store 
—hardwood, good looking and with a flat top. In 
fact we had two sets of these bins, each containing 
20 individual bins. These made fine places for 
such seeds as peas, beans, corn and the like, but 
we had to find a place for smaller seeds. Milk bot- 
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tles and Mason jars were tried—they were un- 
sightly. I got hold of 50 square candy jars, one and 
two pounds. You should have seen the improve- 
ment it made. One of the Heckler brothers, of 
Pittsburgh, visited us and a hundred other hard- 
ware stores several years ago and I showed him 
through the store. He thought this was the clean- 
est ard most presentable way of showing seeds he 
had ever seen. Our seed department has grown. 
The good displays have helped some anyway. 


How a Small Circular Sold $100 Worth of Goods 


The writer was walking through a certain street 
here one day recently and noticed that the gas 
company was laying a new gas main. It seemed to 
be a good opportunity to sell gas fixtures. [I dic- 
tated the following letter to people along that 
street: 

“A recent improvement has been made in your 
street, one no doubt from which you will derive 
great benefit and comfort in your daily labors. 

“We feel interested. We want you to know that 
we carry a fine line of gas stoves, fixtures, irons, 
etc., and would be glad to show you these at any 
time. Assuring you that we are always at your 
service, etc.” 

The result was that three of these people have 
come into the store and have bought these goods to 
the amount of $100. : 

If in these things of which I have told there is 
just one thing that will tend to assist the readers 
of HARDWARE AGE in any way I will feel well re- 
paid for the time spent in writing. 





New York Retailers Announce Con- 
vention 


ECRETARY JOHN E. FOLEY, of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association, is sending 
out that organization’s official announcement of its 
convention, which will be held in Syracuse on Febru- 
ary 16, 17, 18 and 19. Included in the program are 
three addresses on important topics, which will 
be presented by speakers outside of the member- 
ship of the association. These addresses are: “Com- 
munity Building,” by R. E. King, editor of the 
Ilion Citizen, a publisher of wide experience; “‘Keep- 
Up with Rising Costs,” a review of the reasons 
for advancing expenses in merchandising, compiled 
by System from hundreds of investigations into 
actual conditions in retail stores, including a num- 
ber of hardware establishments, will be the subject 
spoken on by Frank Stockdale, of Chicago. Another 
important topic, namely, “Relations Between the 
Banker and His Merchant Customers,” with particu- 
lar reference to conditions in small communities, 
will be treated by one of the best bankers in the 
state of New York. 

Keeping up the custom of former years, D. F. 
Barber, of Boston, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, will attend the New York conven- 
tion. T. J. Jacobs, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
will speak on “How to Prepare a Proof of Loss,” 
following a fire. Mr. Jacobs will pay particular at- 
tention to the important part of an inventory in 
the matter of insurance settlement. 

The question box will also be a feature of this 
convention. 


The Yates Hotel has been chosen as the head- 
quarters, and sessions will be held in that building. 
An exposition, which will be held in the National 
Guard Armory, will be another feature of this 
convention. Here many prominent manufacturers 
will have their goods on display. ' 

The annual banquet will be held at the Yates Hotel 
on Thursday night, and in this event the New York 
Association will be joined by the members of the 
State Implement Dealers’ Association, which will 
be in session at the St. Cloud Hotel, February 18 
and 19. ° 


Michigan Convention to Be Held in 
Saginaw 


CCORDING to a recent announcement from 

Secretary Arthur J. Scott, of the Michigan Re- 
tail Hardware Association, this association’s con- 
vention, which will be held in the auditorium at 
Saginaw, on February 9, 10, 11 and 12, will set a 
high record for meetings of this character. When 
the last convention closed, it was decided to try to 
bring the membership up to 1,000 by the time of the 
association’s 1915 convention, and with the co- 
operation of friends, traveling men, etc., this or- 
ganization has almost reached that figure and it is 
stated that it hopes to do so by the time of the con- 
vention. This year has witnessed the inauguration 
of a freight auditing bureau, which checks over 
the members’ freight bills, to detect weight or rate 
errors, and no charge is made for this service, 
unless claims are filed and the money collected from 
the railroads. Then the member pays the associa- 
tion a percentage on the amount recovered. 
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scales, looks upon one as fit for weighing if 

it has a graduated dial, pointer, ring and 
hook, which will hang up and hold something, or is 
otherwise of familiar appearance. 

A well meaning butcher about to open a shop goes 
to the nearest hardware store and asks for a cheap 
scale. Some boy, knowing little or nothing about 
scales, taking him at his word, shows a scale cheap 
in price and quality, perhaps necessarily of little 
real value, because the manufacturer could not af- 
ford to make it better at the small price. The boy 
may reason that his boss wouldn’t have any poor 
thing in stock. 

Later the butcher, if less qualified regarding 
scales than meats, soon finds that his scale doesn’t 
measure up to the job. What he really meant on the 
first trip was that he wanted a good scale but as 
cheap as he could get it. 

One way to serve such a customer is to give him 
what he asks for without question. A better way is 
to show the low-priced scale, if in stock, and then 
straightforwardly, without bias, or undue urging, 
present and explain to the best of your ability such 
a scale as will withstand the strain of constant use 
in a store. 

One way to make and retain customers is to study 
the really best interests of the customer, guiding 
him intelligently within reasonable limits, leaving 
him to choose after stating the facts. Close ob- 
servers note that successful storekeepers are con- 
stantly putting in better fixtures of one kind or 
another, which is also becoming true in regard to 
scales. 

The average householder doesn’t expect to pay 
over-much for a scale, but any scale to justify a 
purchase should be accurate, well made, and depend- 
able; the frills are of less importance, if the choice 
is between quality and appearance. 

A case in mind relates to a type of scale never 
intended for close weighing and sold for decades 
principally to plantation hands for weighing newly 
picked cotton in the fields. Many of the scales would 
be lost every season. 

What a butcher finally took for weighing the 
meat he received in place of a beam scale costing 
but little, was one for which he paid over ten times 
as much and the best of its kind of a high grade 
maker. This scale could undoubtedly have been sold 
in the first instance, if the transaction had been 
handled by a capable salesman. 

Enterprising merchants and clerks should easily 
expand the scale business, especially in these days 
of high prices for food and other products, by di- 
recting the attention of customers and especially 
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prospective customers by circulars, advertising, etc., 
to the saving effected by keeping a check on the 
butcher, grocer, iceman and peddler, especially ped- 
dlers and others. Housekeepers will be astonished 
to know the shrinkage, for instance, in ice bills, be- 
cause of checking waste. 


It is a trade axiom in spring scale making that 
it should not be possible for the spring to extend 
over one half again its original length, and that the 
open spaces between the wire coils of the spring 
when stretched should not exceed the diameters of 
the wire in the spring. This statement does not 
apply to a so-called “over weight” scale; that is, 
weighing by placing the article above the mechan- 
ism. In New York, according to present laws, one 
cannot sell or give away scales of the over weight 
type which will not pass the sealers of weights and 
measures. 


One way of promoting the sales of low-priced 
scales, where competition is keen, especially of pop- 
ular household patterns as now made to square with 
recent strict state laws, is to have a sort of X-ray 
view of the working parts. For instance, a trans- 
parent glass front instead of a dial for display pur- 
poses, will show the whole interior and working 
parts, in comparison with scales of less merit. 


Some of the modern types of householders’ scales 
have a strong runner or gear wheel and “ladder” 
with two coil springs, one on each side. More scales 
would be sold if prominently displayed and their 
possibilities explained. For many uses, spring 
scales have the advantage of being quickly read 
without the use of weights, and the liability of error 
is thereby greatly reduced. Some spring scales have 
round dials and the pointer makes two or three rev- 
olutions, but there is a slide below which shows 
whether one, two or three revolutions have been 
made. If the capacity is 30 pounds with gradua- 
tions on the dial to 10 pounds, one revolution of the 
dial shows 10 on the slide below, and the second 
revolution indicates 20, to which must be added 
whatever the third revolution indicates on the dial, 
up to the 30 pounds capacity. 


Some of the scale manufacturers are making 
scales especially for family use that have knock- 
down features, the bows of the pan being made so 
that they can be detached when not in use, thereby 
occupying little space. This feature is also valuable 
in shipping or stocking. 


Special brackets are furnished from which to 
suspend the scale when weighing, so that the scale 
can be put away when not needed. Scales are also 
made water proof so that they can be hung out of 
doors without permitting water or moisture to get 
inside of them. 

















A NEW BRAND 


OF COMPOUND 


INTEREST 


One Way to Build Lawn Mower, Garden Hose and Similar Business 


By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 


in fertile soil. The biggest little business 

builder that ever came into a hardware store 
is spelled in the plural with just five letters: SEEDS. 
You may not agree on this statement right off the 
bat. I don’t want you to. I do hope, however, that 
you will stick around and see what became of this 
seed sale. 

It came about because a live hardware merchant 
planted a box of lawn seed about three weeks before 
most dealers start thinking about the growing 
period. This box of nice green grass lit up the cen- 
ter of a window display just about the time things 
began to thaw out in the spring. It was bordered 
with attractive dishes filled with seeds that ranged 
from cabbages to summer squashes, and the back- 
ground was a solid mass of packages containing 
everything from pansies to bachelors’ buttons. A 
neat show card, with a bunch of artificial violets in 
the corner, called particular attention to lawn seeds, 
and the other dealers had about the same chance 
to land new customers in that town as you would 
have selling cakes from a papier-mache sample, 
when the other fellow had a sample that smelled 
like more and could be tasted on the spot. 

The sample grass in Smith’s window pulled Mr. 
Newlywed inside, and he bought twenty pounds for 
his new lawn. A wise young clerk who had been 
properly coached for the occasion inquired about 
the soil up around Mr. Newlywed’s place and found 
out that neither loam nor manure had coupled up 
with nature to make it more productive. It was a 
shame to plant such fine grass seed in unproductive 
soil, so a sack of fertilizer, a spade and a rake went 
out to the new landscape gardener. 

To his bride there went in that same delivery a 
seed book, wonderfully colored, and the beautiful 
pictures were strengthened by word paintings that 
were looked at through the lenses of possibility 
until the back yard became a bower and the front 
yard a paradise. She bought flower seeds, poultry 
netting, twine, a trowel and a wire trellis or two. 
She also spent fifty cents for a sprinkling can and 
a little later supported hubby’s desire and the newly 
sprouted lawn’s demand for fifty feet of garden 
hose, a nozzle and a sprayer. 

The bright young clerk and his wise old boss an- 
ticipated these sales, but they didn’t flush their 
game. The need for more hardware was allowed 
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to come naturally, but suggestions from the hard- 
ware store strangely came just a week or two ahead 
of the actual need, and in a way headed competition 
into a cross road. Then came the mower and the 
grass shears, the grass catcher and the oil can. 

Out behind the lattice work that separated pride 
from the practical Newlyweds’ vegetable seeds stood 
a wheelbarrow, a hoe, a hand cultivator and an ex- 
tension of twenty-five feet on the lawn hose. Later 
in the season the hardware man’s interest in this 
wonderful garden landed a nice order for fruit jars 
and rubbers, and the new family became canners 
for domestic use. That winter Newlywed proudly 
served string beans to the New Year’s guests with 
the remark “raised these myself,” and Mrs. Newly- 
wed chimed in with an equally proud “and I canned 
them.” 

Down the street the books of the local hardware 
emporium were closed the night before. The bal- 
ance was bottled sunshine on the right side. The 
bright young clerk opened a little heavier pay en- 
velope that night, and as he and the boss pored 
over a string of accounts like Newlywed’s they re- 
echoed Mr. Newlywed’s remark “raised ’em my- 
self.” 

This simple story has not been made out of whole 
cloth. Most of us know that our sales on summer 
goods can be increased and every early sale should 
be a straight tip for other business that is bound 
to follow. The names and addresses of the buycrs 
of seeds should be card-indexed and a follow-up 
system by mail, ’phone or personal call should be 
made a certainty. The man with a new lawn or a 
new garden is just about the livest business pros- 
pect you will meet this spring. Coach that delivery 
man of yours to keep both eyes open for indica- 
tions of this sort of development. In more than 
one case you will find it means more to you than 
the tip of a new dwelling on which every man in 
town figures and cuts for the builders’ hardware. 
When you take your Sunday stroll this spring keep 
your weather eye peeled for lawn and garden pros- 
pects. My experience with them is reason enough 
for this truthful jingle: 

“The sales that start with seeds are such a wonder 
They make the mighty mustard trees look small. 
If they’re followed with aggression 
They’ll put holes in old depression 
And show a healthy balance in the fall.” 



























































COMBINATION SHOP CAN BEST 
SERVE COMMUNITY 


Customers Seek Shop Which Can Handle the Several Lines Together— 
An Example of Such an Organization _ 
By FRANK K. CHEW ‘S 

















Entrance and windows of the Kelly & McAlinden 


common sense way which is an evidence that 

our vaunted civilization is stable as well as 
progressive. The wonderful success of the popular 
modern department store is due to the fact that it is 
a worthy successor to the cross roads emporium 
where the pioneer got his complete outfit. The 
growth of population has enabled some to specialize 
with advantage, but trade more naturally moves to 
centers where several wants can be satisfied. In no 
field is this fact more clearly demonstrated than in 
the metal trades of the building industry. The shop 
that can put on the roof, install the plumbing and 
furnish the heating equipment has attractions for 
the builder, the property owner and the salesman 
and takes an important part in serving any com- 
munity. 

The business is often established by an expert 
craftsman who from managing work and men nat- 
urally develops a talent for managing a broader en- 
terprise with profit and advantage to the commu- 
nity. Its expansion will be in accordance with the 
talents and breadth of the management. In the 
early days, it was the tinsmith who did the principal 


M OST people secure what they want in a simple 


Company, showing some of the many lines carried 


metal work on new buildings, adding heating by 
furnaces and later installing plumbing and now 
steam and hot-water heating. Frequently it is the 
plumber who has given more scope to his talent, and 
again it has been the steam fitter. Some idea of the 
relative importance of their service at this time is 
conveyed in the value of their work on the two- 
family house found all over the country, which in 
one popular center is given as $1000 providing $100 
to $150 to the sheet metal work and about $500 for 
the plumbing and about $400 for the steam heating. 

An example of the broad scope of the shop sup- 
plying what its customers have wanted from its es- 
tablishment by the tinsmith and stove dealer in the 
early “forties” and following the evolution of trade 
to the present time is found in the business of the 
Kelly & McAlinden Company, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Active participation in the management of the busi- 
ness by Edward M. Kelly began 36 years ago. He 
was a tinsmith who had regularly served an appren- 
ticeship and learned his trade in the old time way. 
Later a partnership was formed through the en- 
trance of James E. McAlinden, and, in 1906, the 
incorporation of the business took place with the 
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* Salesroom and office floor of the Kelly & McAlinden Company 


admission of John W. Kelly, a son of Edward M. 
Kelly, and Merritt J. McAlinden, a nephew of James 
E. McAlinden. The business is conducted in a sub- 
stantial building at 74 Smith street, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. This building is provided with two large 
show windows, one of which is arranged for the dis- 
play of small goods and the other so. that it can be 
arganged as a bath room, kitchen or a basement to 
shew :heating equipment or other goods requiring 
more’ space and open to inspection. , 

On entering the establishment it is clear that the 
value of the stove and housefurnishing lines is 
recognized. These were prominent features of all 
of the early tinsmithing, stove and housefurnishing 
establishments, particularly those which made tin- 
ware in their shops. The line includes crockery and 
glassware in addition to tin, copper and enameled 
iron ware and the heating and cooking stoves. The 
display made of gas and electric lighting fixtures 


shows that the company is prepared to run a gas. 


piping system through buildings of all kinds, and 
then to supply the chandeliers, brackets and other 
lighting equipment that may be required. The line 
of small goods carried in the store includes every- 
thing in the cutlery and table service line, pocket 
cutlery and razors. The business not only occupies 
this store of some 100 feet in depth, but the floor 
above for the storage of paints and lighter goods 
and two basements, one adjoining that directly un- 
der the store. These basements are used for the 
storage of other lines of goods. At the back of the 
store a door opens into the tin shop, behind which 
there is a ground space on which there is a barn 
and a shed for the automobiles used in visiting 
work under way, and this lot opens on another 
street. 

In the tin shop above the bench of the foreman 
are suspended patterns for many of the things in 
frequent use, and below it is stored material for 
immediate use. There are also two work benches 


along the right side of the shop equipped with fire- 
pot, mandrels and the usual small tools. On the 
opposite side of the shop is a bench for roofing work 
and in front of it is a cornice brake made by the 
Dries & Krump Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. On 
the left side of the shop is a bench on which are 
grouped the small tools, accessible to all of the work- 
men. On one corner of the bench. the foreman has 
his desk where he and the workmen can conveni- 
ently fill out the réports and give a record of the 
time and material consumed on different work. 

When an order is received, it is entered upon a 
blank, a duplicate of which is immediately given to 
the shop foreman or the workman who is to do the 
work. At the bottom is the space for the names of 
the different workmen and the time they have spent 
upon the job. There are columns for the rate of 
wages and for the total amount which is filled in at 
the office when the slips are turned in by the work- 
men. The reverse side is ruled as shown, leaving 
ample space to enter the quantity and different kinds 
of material used. On the right there are columns 
in which the material prices can be entered. 

In addition to this requisition slip, the company 
also has a slip for workmen to fill out when they 
want material for a job on which they are working 
and these are left with the man from whom the ma- 
terial is received. Workmen are required to file a 
slip for every job each day. In this way the com- 
pany can keep a record of the time and material 
used on every job and at its completion these slips 
form the basis from which the charge is made. 
They are kept and it is a simple matter to compute 
the time and the material that have been used in 
order to get a correct idea of the cost. These slips 
are uniformly 5% inches wide and 814 inches high. 
It will be readily seen that they are well adapted for 
jobbing and repair work, for the keeping of the time 
and material used in the installation of a furnace, 
or of a steam or hot-water heating plant or the 
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View of the pipe fitting shop of the Kelly & McAlinden Company 


plumbing equipment of any job. It has been the 
experience of the company that the simplest meth- 
ods of keeping books leaves the greater amount of 
time to canvass for business and to supervise what 
is being done. The working corps, including the 
officers of the company, varies slightly from 20 in 
number, 14 or 15 being skilled workmen, as the offi- 
cers of the company all take active part in the duties 
of running the establishment. This working corps 
includes expert tinsmiths, expert plumbers and ex- 
pert steam fitters, the tinsmiths being qualified to 
handle roofing, cornice and skylight work and also 
to install warm-air furnaces. 

Each branch of the business is under the personal 
supervision of.some one of the officers who have 


prepared themselves to see that the work done under 
their charge is designed and installed to render 
service that will be satisfactory to the customer. 
Stepping out of the tin shop door there is a yard 
with double doors opening into the tin shop and 
double doors opening into the cellar where the pipe 
cutting and threading machines of the plumber and 
steam fitter are located, and where the parts for 
stove repairs are stored for convenient handling. 
At the left are doors opening into the cellar of the 
adjoining building in which are stored wrought pipe 
and fittings, cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, plumb- 
ing goods and brass goods. The windows at the 
left of the doors are arranged with rollers so that 
wrought iron pipe can be run over these rollers 
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System makes stove repair trade profitable for the Kelly & McAlinden Company 


across the gangway in the basement into the racks 
where the wrought pipe is stored. 

One view of the basement shows the stove repair 
department which receives very careful attention, a 
special blank being used to keep track of this line 
of business. These blanks are filled so that they 
can afterwards be referred to for convenience in 
supplying further repairs. After a blank is prop- 
erly made out, the order is sent into the repair house 
and a duplicate is kept. A blank is filed in four 
different places, advancing from one to the other as 
progress is made in serving a customer. Those 
orders which have been received and not yet sent 
out are placed in one compartment and orders for 
which repairs have been ordered and not yet re- 
ceived are filed in another compartment. Orders 
which have been received and awaiting customers 
to call for them or for the time to be set for them 
to be put in place by the workmen are filed in an- 
other place, while those which are held up for more 
information are filed in still another place. These 
repair orders receive constant attention so as to 
avoid any delay and error. 

In another view a corner of the pipe fitting shop 
in the basement is shown with the pipe cutting and 
threading machine in the foreground and with a 
pipe fitter’s vise on the corner of the bench. The 
windows are provided with shutters which swing in 
toward the ceiling and in case of handling long pipe, 
it may be extended through the window. At the 
right are the double doors opening into the receiv- 
ing yard. This part of the establishment is then 
separated from the supplies that are back of it by a 
counter where a young man is stationed who re- 
quires that a requisition blank be signed and filled 
out for everything which he hands out to the men. 

Another important feature of the equipment of 
the storage basement is the arrangement of the bins 
for holding plain and galvanized pipe fittings. 
These bins are arranged in hight and width accord- 


ing to the number and size of the fittings carried in 
stock, instead of having all bins of the same size 
with some too large and some too small, as is often 
the case when bins of this kind are made. 

To conduct a business giving such a wide range 
of service, there are advantages that attend a long 
experience and the employment of men who have 
been trained to mend a roof, fix the valve in the 
water closet flushing tank, change the location of a 
furnace register, take a branch off from a steam 
main and lead to a radiator in another location and 
to make any of the repairs that may be required in 
a home, a factory or any other kind of a building. 
Changes in the methods of living have brought 
changes in the character of business done by old 
established concerns. Formerly a large number of 
stoves were stored during the summer season and 
set up again in the fall for customers. Roofing tin 
was purchased in lots of 50 or more boxes before 
cottage homes were so generally built with pitched 
roofs with many gables which are now covered with 
slate to add to the desired architectural effect. 

The service rendered to the public by this estab- 
lishment is typical of the service rendered by simi- 
lar establishments in many sections of the country. 
The growth of the city of Perth Amboy has seen the 
establishment of shops which have specialized along 
some one of the different lines, but a generous pat- 
ronage for general jobbing and for new work comes 
to this establishment from the fact that so many of 
the needs of the home and the building can be pro- 
vided for with the greatest convenience to the cus- 
tomer. The varied lines furnish active business 
in some lines when it is natural for the demand in 
other lines to be slow. The reputation of this com- 
pany is that it is able to provide a customer with so 
many different things and kinds of service in so 
many fields that the business has continued to grow 
with little effort, other than to change the displays 
in the show windows frequently. 














Jumping Sales on Ford Accessories 
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Farmers’ automobiles at a county fair 


Suggestions for Directing an Active Campaign to the Ford Owner 


bile business since the year 1906. 
I’ve driven an old Stevens Duryea, 
the famous poop-deck model, and I’ve 


| HAVE been close to the automo- 
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Check up the 
Performance of 


Your FORD Car 


Without a speedometer, 
-you can never be positive 
of your lubrication. It’s 
dangerous to guess at your 
oil supply. A speed- 
ometer will tell you just 
how often to oil the en- 
gine, lubricate the differ- 
ential and fill the grease 
cups. 

It will enable you to 
check your gasoline mile- 
age accurately. 

Get a line on your up- 
keep expense. 

Put on one of these re- 








liable instruments. Price, 
$12.00. 
Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 




















driven a six-cylinder car of the same 
make. And I’ve fiddled around old 
two-cylinder Wintons, and scorched 
the ground with a Packard “38.” I’ve 
piloted cars that you steered with a 
crank-handle, and on one occasion I 
upset a party of three in an old curved 
dash Oldsmobile with one “lung” and 
a flywheel that must have weighed as 


By BURT J. PARIS 


much as I do, and I’m no small-sized 
man either. 

So then, I feel fairly familiar with 
the industry. Now I have added to 
my general fund of automobile knowl- 
edge some Ford experience. And let 
me tell you the Ford has revised my 
conception of the word “accessories.” 
I am still buying Ford accessories, 
and suppose I shall keep right on add- 
ing the new wrinkles as they appear. 
Somehow or other you always find a 
place for a new Ford accessory. 


I had purchased most of my acces- 
sories from local garages. On a num- 
ber of occasions rather raw treatment 
was meted out to me, and I had just 
about made up my mind to purchase 
from one or two mail order automo- 
bile supply houses when, much to my 
surprise and delight, I chanced upon 
a hardware dealer in my vicinity who 
was a right-up-to-the-minute acces- 
sory man. 

Being an advertising man I could 
not refrain from mildly reproaching 
that merchant for keeping such a fine 
accessory department so very dark 
and quiet. What I told him about 
advertising to the Ford owner, I am 
going to try to tell you here. My 
story ought to be worth a few minutes 
of your attention, for I increased that 
particular hardware dealer’s acces- 
sory business by more than 50 per 
cent. 


Advertising to the Ford owner is 
easy, comparatively speaking. With 
Ford owners “Ford” is a magic word, 
an “open sesame.” A Ford owner 
reads anything and everything with 
“Ford” stamped on it. I’m just. as 
ready to read a Ford ad or circular as 
I ever was. And the new owners are 
especially voracious in their consump- 
tion of Ford “dope.” 

The Ford field is a large one. Every 
third car on American highways is a 
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Ford. It is the farmer’s help and the 
city man’s convenience. More acces- 
sories are needed on the Ford than on 
any other automobile made to-day. 
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Increase the 





Power of 

Your FORD 
Does your engine skip 
and jerk? And can you 


make every hill? If you’re 
having engine trouble, try 
a master vibrator. 
One adjustment for all 
four cylinders instead of 
four adjustments which 
you can never make accu- 
rately. A faster and hot- 
ter spark; more power at 
low speeds. The 
master vibrator is actually 
better for the Ford en- 
gine than a high-tension 
magneto. Price $5.00. In- 
vestigate. Call and see us. 








Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 




















Every one had a different explanation 
for this, and the Ford Company no 
explanation at all, but we are dealing 
with facts, and the fact is that the 
Ford is not equipped with many of the 
ordinary automobile conveniences. 
Your first step in advertising to the 
Ford man is to secure a mailing list 
of Ford owners in your town and vi- 
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The Right Tools 
For Your FORD 


The regular Ford tool 
roll contains no “S” or 
socket wrenches. These 
wrenches are most useful 
about the car. In fact, 
some nuts cannot be 
handled with the wrench 
furnished with the Ford 
outfit. , 

We have “S” and socket 
wrenches in complete sets 
for every nut on the Ford 
car. 

Come in and see our as- 
sortment of other high- 
grade tools, especially de- 
signed for the Ford owner. 

Wrench sets, 90c. and up. 


Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 
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A Handy Place 
For FORD 
Tools 


Have your tools at your 
fingers’ ends. Don’t poke 
around under the rear seat 
or in the rear compart- 
ment when you want some 
tool quickly. 

Our Tool Boxes are 
made in three shapes— 
the longest accommodates 
the tire pump. 

The finish is a hard rub- 
ber black and each box is 
fitted with lock and end 











fasteners. 
Sizes: 24”x9%”" x7” 
18”x8” x7” 
15” x 7%" x7” 


Price, $2.00 and up. 


Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 
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Carry Spare Tires 
On Your FORD 


The regular equipment 
of the Ford does not in- 
clude tire irons. 

We can furnish both 
rear and side tire iron out- 
fits. Attached in less than 
one hour. Don’t travel 
without extra tires. 

For $1.50 to $2.50 you 
provide on your Ford a se- 
cure fastening for two 
tires, and make yourself 
independent of roadway 
garages. 

All irons finished in dur- 
able rubber black; guar- 
anteed not to crack or peel. 


Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 











cinity. Ford owners and other car 
owners, for that matter, will travel a 
few extra miles to buy at a hardware 
store with a well equipped accessory 
department. So reach out in a circle 
with a 50-mile diameter for your list. 
Make the diameter smaller if you are 
in a large city. Obviously this list 
should include all other cars regis- 
tered in your territory, for you are on 
the trail of every man who drives an 
automobile. Let the Ford owner pick 
out what applies to him, and the other 
owners do likewise. 

Your first shot at the list should 
take the form of a letter in which you 
announce a complete accessory de- 
partment with special reference to the 
requirements of Ford owners. Play 
up the quality of your stock, and em- 
phasize intelligent service and low 
prices, but don’t make price the main 
argument. Invite a call at your store. 

Follow up this letter with a circular 
listing some of the more essential 
Ford accessories and specialties. I 
should list in this circular the follow- 
ing Ford articles: Master vibrators, 
radiator and hood covers for winter 
driving, rear and side tire irons, tool 
boxes, electric and hand horns, speed- 
ometers, oil gauges, pedal grips, spark 
plugs, hub caps, rubber mats and 
lighting outfits. 

I would devote the next circular to 
those accessories which are purely re- 
finements for the Ford. Such articles 
as seat and top covers, shock absorb- 
ers, bumpers, dash lights, clocks, muf- 
fler cut-outs, crank handle straps, tire 
trunks, trunk racks, anti-rattlers, foot 
rails, etc. 

A third circular should include a 
complete list of tools for the Ford car 
and the smaller accessories, such as 
steering knuckle boots, door pockets, 
rear compartment locks, jacks, grease 
cups, cleaning and polishing prepara- 
tions, etc. These three circulars 
would then include practically every 


important Ford accessory. Every 
three months I should revise each of 
these circulars to include the newer 
specialties. If this is not done circu- 
lars of the new articles should be in- 
cluded with the large circular. 

You should be particular to get 
these circulars to new owners immedi- 
ately. A number of addressing com- 
panies make a specialty of furnishing 
new registrations within a day or two 
after the actual entry in the state 
records. Consult with them. 

After you have issued a number of 
circulars it is necessary to embody all 
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Make your 
FORD 
Start Easy 


Cold weather won’t bother 
the Ford engine protected 
with our Hood Cover. It 
retains the engine heat 
and makes starting possi- 
ble with a few turns. Pro- 
tects the radiator against 
freezing. Made of heavy 
fabric leather, wool-lined, 
with front roll curtain for 
increasing or decreasing 
radiation. Adds 50% to 
your engine’s power on 
the road by cutting down 
the cold air current. Price 
$2.00. Call and see us. 


Jones Hdw. Co. 
41 Oak St. 











of them in a small booklet or catalog. 
This book should be revised and 
mailed at least twice yearly. 

Your newspaper ads should appear 
regularly. Once a week I would run 
a fairly large ad, listing forty or 
fifty accessories, and illustrating and 
describing in detail about ten or fif- 
teen. Through the week I would use 
single column space illustrating and 
describing one to three articles. 

I have outlined the principal moves 
in your accessory campaign and now 
I shall have something to say about 
the manner of appeal you should make 
in advertising to the Ford owner. 

The Ford car is unlike any other. 
Certain accessories added to its fac- 
tory equipment make a vast differ- 
ence in its operation, and certain 
others make it a much more conveni- 
ent car to operate. You must realize 
these facts if you would make your 
Ford publicity most effective. Study 
of the circulars published on most ac- 
cessories and of accessory catalogs 
will enable you to pick out the cardi- 
nal features of any accessory. The 
Ford owners who come in your store 
will also give you many valuable hints 
as to the most valuable specialties and 
their respective features. 


The ads accompanying this article 
are concrete illustrations of the style 
of appeal you will find most success- 
ful with Ford owners. Your circu- 
lars are really a grouping of a num- 
ber of such ads, and your catalog is 
the sum total of your circulars. 


PERHAPS FEW PERSONS in the hard- 
ware trade know that C. M. Schwab, 
the steel magnate, is interested in the 
spark plug business, being president 
of the Silvex Company, manufacturer 
of the “Bethlehem” five-point spark 
plugs. It is said that the Silvex Com- 
pany has received its share of war 
orders for spark plug equipment. 
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from left to right: the “Red Head” 


Dann Oil-Cushion Springs 


The Dann Oil Cushion Spring In- 
sert Company, 2246 Indiana avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., is manufacturing motor 
car springs which are stated to be 
built so that they are automatically 
lubricated during their life. The 
company states that these springs are 
the result of the demand for high 
grade springs equipped with the 
Dann lubricating inserts. 

Every Dann oil cushion spring is 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, and 
they are stated to have the strength 
that is necessary to carry a load 
properly and still retain the re- 
siliency which is essential to easy rid- 
ing. 

The company claims that these 
springs are absolutely silent in ac- 
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One of the Dann oil-cushion springs 


tion. The lubricating pockets are 
such that perfect lubrication can be 
maintained throughout the life of the 
spring by refilling the pockets yearly. 


Three New Grossman Of- 


ferings 


The Emil Grossman Mfg. Company, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
featuring the “E. G.” bumper display 
stand, the “Red Head” spark plug dis- 
play case, the “E. G.” mirror display 
stand, and the “Red Head” Big Boy 
spark plug. 

The company states that the “E. G.” 
bumper display stand accommodates 
7 full-size “Everlastingly Good” ad- 
justable, frameline and Ford bumpers. 
This fixture occupies but little space 
and it is stated that it will attract a 
good deal of attention. The stubs to 
which the bumpers are attached are 


spark plug display case, the “E. G.” bumper display stand, the “E. 


and the “Red Head” Big Boy spark plug 


patterned after the frame of a motor 
car, in order to demonstrate that the 
bumpers may be applied without drill- 
ing the frame. These bumper display 
stands are supplied free by the com- 
pany with a dealer’s initial order for 
8 bumpers. The stand is shipped fit- 
ted with the bumpers. The total ship- 
ping weight is about 250 pounds. The 
dimensions, including the crate, are 71 
by 65 by 25 inches. 

It is stated that the “Red Head” 
spark plug display case was brought 
out to simplify the stocking of spark 
plugs, and to facilitate the sale of the 
correct plug to the user. On the dis- 
play side are shown all the leading 
models of each type, with an alpha- 
betical index of the most popular cars 
and engines, which shows .which size 
plug is required. Inside of the case is 
a carefully selected stock of spark 
plugs. This case is made of steel. It 
is lithographed in red with an attrac- 
tive sign, lithographed in 4 colors. 
The case measures 17 inches in hight, 
14 inches in width and 8 inches in 
depth, at the base. It is shipped in a 
wooden case, complete with plugs. The 
shipping weight is about 40 pounds. 

The “E. G.” mirror display stand is 
loaned to deaters with an initial order 
for 7 “Everlastingly Good” mirrors, 
which includes 1 each of No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, regular diminishing; No. 4, 
regular round; No. 5, square, and No. 
6, oval. All of these mirrors are fin- 
ished in nickel. The total hight of 
these display stands is 27 inches, and 
the weight is about 15 pounds. 

The “Red Head” Big Boy spark plug 
is stated to be intended for use where 
the regular size plug is unequal to the 
strain imposed by modern long stroke, 
big bore motors. This plug has a large 
porcelain, with a screw terminal, which 
is baked in. It also has a large steel 
bushing with wide gripping surfaces 
and a heat-treated steel shell. The 
Big Boy is made with an extra heavy, 
non-burning, nickel steel center elec- 
trode and 3 heavy nickel steel firing 
points, bent to provide a flow for the 
oil and flattened at the ends to insure 
a large spark. 

These plugs are made in three sep- 
arate units, with a combination termi- 
nal. Each plug is packed in a three- 


G.” mirror display stand 


cornered tin box, which is lithographed 
in red, black and silver. The plugs are 
screwed into a wooden base for the 
protection of the threads and points. 
The Big Boy spark plugs weigh about 
6 ounces. Ten of these plugs are 
packed in a lithographed window dis- 
play carton. 


The Horsey “Pony” 
Vulcanizer 


The Horsey Mfg. Company, 6105 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
manufacturing the Horsey “Pony” 
vulcanizer for inner tubes. The com- 
pany states that this vulcanizer ex- 
erts a spring tension upon the tube 
while it is being vulcanized, and that 

















The Horsey “Pony” vulcanizer 


this device is built on the principle of 
the large vulcanizers. It is also 
stated that the “Pony” may be han- 
dled without fear of the hands or the 
tube being burnt. 

Denatured alcohol is used to heat 
this vuleanizer. The company states 
that this fuel gives a uniform heat, 
without flaring up. The vulcanizer 
measures 5 by 6 inches. All parts 
are nickel plated, and it is mounted 
on an 8 by 10-inch board, which is 
protected by galvanized iron. 

Exceptional value is claimed for 
this device, the company stating that 
it will repair 90 per cent. of all punc- 
tures. It is packed in a substantial 
box, with 1 box containing 12 assort- 
ed (large and small) Horsey “No-Ce- 
ment” patches, sandpaper and in- 
struction sheets. The “Pony” vul- 
canizer retails for $3. 
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Bridgeport Pumps and Oil 
Guns 


The Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is manufacturing 
the “Windjammer” automobile tire 
pump, the No. 40 motorcycle tele- 
scope pump, the No. 17 bicycle foot 
pump, the No. 2 bicycle foot pump 
and the Bridgeport oil guns, Nos. 
4071 and 3981, all of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


The “Windjammer” is a two-cylinder, 
compound, automobile tire pump. It” 


has seamless brass barrels, which are 
fitted into the base in such a manner 
as to make the pump airtight. The 
top is made of malleable iron. The 
company states that this pump is 
very simple in construction, it being 
only necessary to unscrew one nut in 
order to take it apart. The “Wind- 
jammer” is furnished either with or 
without the Bridgeport pressure 
gauge. These pumps are packed 20 
in a case. This pump is priced at $4 
without the gauge and $6 with it. 

The No. 40 motorcycle telescope 
pump has a collapsible footpiece and 
a bell shaped handle. The barrel of 
this pump is made from heavy, seam- 
less tubing, including the inner 
plunger. The company states that 
the bell shaped handle keeps the hand 
from slipping. The hose and connec- 
tion is similar to that furnished with 
the company’s No. 20 pump, and 
when detaghed it is screwed into the 
handle. It is claimed that this keeps 
the hose clean. The No. 40 pump 
measures 15% inches in length when 
closed. Its length when open is 27% 
inches. It measures 1 inch in diame- 
ter and it weighs 13 ounces. This 
pump is listed at $1.75. 

The No. 17 bicycle foot pump is 
highly polished and nickel plated. It 
has a seamless brass barrel measur- 
ing 1% by 12 inches. A coil spring 
is fitted to the plunger rod to absorb 
any shock due to violent upward 
strokes. It is stated that this pump is 
simple in construction. It has a 
black, enamel finished handle and a 
large nickel plated, stirrup pattern 
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An attractive window display featuring “Mobuloils,’ which was recently 
Joseph Woodwell Company, a firm of hardware* dealers located at 207 


made by the 
Wood street, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


foot base. The plunger leather is 
stated to be of the finest quality. 
These pumps are packed one in a car- 
ton and 50 cartons to a case. They 
are listed at 45 cents each. 

The No. 2 bicycle foot pump is also 
made from seamless brass tubing, 
polished and nickel plated. The size 
of the cylinder is 12 inches in length 
by 1% inches in diameter. The hose 
outlet is at right angles to the foot- 
base. This makes it possible for the 
hose to be in line with the foot when 
pumping up a tire. The handle and 
footbase are of the same pattern as 
the No. 17’ bicycle pump. The No. 2 
pump is also fitted with a heavy coil 
spring on the plunger rod. These 
pumps are packed one in a carton and 
50 cartons in a case. The list price 
is 75 cents each. 

The No. 4071 oil gun is made of 
finished, polished brass, covered with 


























From left to right: 


scope pump, the No, 17 bicycle foot numn, the No. 2 


The “Windjammer” motor car pump, the No. 40 motorcycle tele- 


bicycle foot pump, the No. 4071 


oil gun and the No. 3981 oil gun 


a coating of lacquer. It has a seam- 
less brass barrel, measuring 8 inches 
in length and 1% inches in diameter. 
The length over all is 14 inches, and 
with the plunger rod extended this 
pump measures 20% inches. The 
company states that two of the finest 
quality leathers are fitted to the 
plunger, so that one sucks the oil into 
the gun and the other forces it out. 
A heavy coil spring is fitted to the 
plunger rod to prevent damage to the 
top from a violent upward movement. 
It is claimed that the No. 4071 will 
operate satisfactorily with light or 
heavy oils and light grease. These 
guns are packed 100 in a case. The 
list price is $1.50. 

The No. 3981 oil gun measures 8 
inches in length and 1% inches in di- 
ameter. The length over all is 14% 
inches, and with plunger rod extended 
the length is 21% inches. The inside 
of the No. 3981 oil gun is of similar 
construction to the No. 4071 gun. It 
will operate with either light or heavy 
oils. The No. 3981 guns are packed 
100 to a case, and they are listed 
at $1. 


South Dakota Registrations 


The registrations in the state of 
South Dakota during the year 1914 
were far ahead of those of 1913. The 
respective registrations were as fol- 
lows: 


1914 1913 
Motor car licenses.....20,929 14,452 
Dealers’ licenses ...... 491 298 
Motorcycle licenses ... 1,733 1,212 


THE HELICLOx TIRE COMPANY, New 
York City, has been recently formed, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators are Thatcher H. Soule, 
Hotel St. Andrew, N. Y.; Sidney W. 
Rogers, Jersey City, N. J., and I. E. 
Maginn, New York City. 
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| New Goodyear Window 
Display 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., has recently brought 
out the new Goodyear “Fortified” 
window display which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
material required for this display is 
9, 32 by 2%-inch tires, 1, 34 by 4 tire, 
25 Schrader tire gauges, 12 motorcycle 
repair outfits, 6 horn bulbs, 42 tubes 
French talc, 5 style “B” handle bar 
grips and 5 empty cartons, such as 
contain 42-pound rolls of tire tape. 

In preparing the tires which con- 
tain the guns, holes are cut in the 
tire tape cartons. Next the grips are 
slipped through the tire tape boxes 
and the heavy cards, as shown in the 
illustration. To make this display 
more realistic sample sections of %-in. 
garden hose are slipped inside of the 
handle bar grips. 

The center group is made up of 5 
tires piled on top of each other, and 
the sixth tire, which contains the 
card, is supported by an easel. The 
pennants are fastened to long sticks, 
extending to the floor. To make the 
pennants stand out straight a piece 
of wire can be fastened on the stick 
and run along the upper edge of the 
pennant. Around the bottom of the 
center group, the repair outfits and 
Schrader gauges are arranged. The 
5 gauges should also be laid on top of 
the fifth tire. The side groups are 
merely two tires, one supporting the 
other. The six cannon balls are horn 
bulbs turned around. The cannons 
resting on the two horn bulb cartons 
on each side are made up of four 
Schrader gauges. 


“Exide” Type X Battery 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Allegheny avenue and Nine- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently brought out the new “Exide” 
type X starting battery, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The company states that this 
battery is especially designed to meet 
the requirements of automobile elec- 
tric self-starting and lighting service. 
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New window display, recently made by the Goodyear Tire &€ Rubber Company, Akron, 
Oh 


The cases of these batteries are 
stated to be well made. The stock is 
a special quality of hard and dense 
wood, and the handles are firmly 
anchored in the ends of the cases. 

















New “Exide” type X starting battery 


Each cell of the several which make 
up a complete battery is a separate, 
sealed unit. Any cell can be quickly 
disconnected and removed from the 
case for inspection, repair, etc., with- 
out special skill or equipment. The 
cells are held by means of bolts ex- 
tending through the wooden case. The 
individual cells are closed at the top 
by means of a cover having an inner 
sealing flange and an outer flange 
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The Dann Insert’s “silent salesman” 


10. 


which encloses, supports and protects 
the top edge of the jar. 

The company states that a special 
feature of the batteries is the gas 
vent and filling plug. This is so ar- 
ranged as to limit the amount of 
water that can be put into the cells 
to the exact amount needed to replace 
that lost by evaporation. 

The terminal posts are of hard 
bronze, with a protective lead coating. 
They are fitted with’ lead encased nuts 
and washers. The positive and nega- 
tive posts are of different diameters, 
and reverse connections of the cells 
are thus avoided. 


Dann Insert’s “Silent Sales- 
man” 

An ingenious device, the Dann In- 
sert’s “silent salesman,” was brought 
out recently by C. Sklarek, sales man- 
ager of the Dann Oil Cushion Spring 
Company, 2246 Indiana avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Combining the features of 
the transparent electric street sign 
with the motion picture principle, the 
Dann company has constructed an 
elaborate display cabinet which 
through the means of a cleverly con- 
trived mechanism points out facts 
which the company desires to impress 
upon the minds of the onlookers in re- 
gard to the Dann insert and spring 
lubrications. 

Standing out in moving, illumi- 
nated letters, these facts present 
themselves one after the other, and 
above the illuminated moving ribbon 
which tells the story of the Dann in- 
sert is a luminous strip of the “in- 
sert” itself, above which is the name 
of the product, “Dann Insert,” and 
its slogan, “The Insert of 10,000 Oil 
Pockets.” This moving sign is oper- 
ated by an electric motor, traveling 
at an armature speed of 2,000 r.p.m., 
which is reduced silently to a speed of 
27 r.p.m., at which speed the mechan- 
ism carrying the transparent film re- 
volves. 

This device weighs 1 ton and it is 
so constructed (with its own carry- 
ing case for shipment) that it may be 
completely assembled ready for use 
in 30 minutes. The cabinet is uphol- 
stered in a very attractive manner, 
with corded silk velvet and braids, 
and as a display apparatus the “si- 
lent salesman” is unique. 
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The New Evinrude Motor 


The Evinrude Motor Company, 
279-281 Walker street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently announced its new 

















1915 model Evinrude motor 


model for 1915. This new model has 
an automatic reverse, while last 
year’s model featured a built-in mag- 
neto. 

Although most users prefer mag- 
neto ignition, the company states that 
it is still prepared to furnish the 
Evinrude rowboat motor equipped 
with battery ignition at a smaller 
price. These motors are also equipped 
with Maxim silencers. 

Exceptional flexibility and safety is 
claimed for the company’s latest mod- 
el. It is stated that the automatic re- 
verse adds to the comfort and security 
of the occupants of the rowboat, when 
navigating difficult passages, in land- 
ing on the shore, etc., as the reverse 
is very quick and dependable in its 
action. 

Owners of previous models desir- 
ing to equip them with the automatic 
reverse can do so for slight expense. 
as the parts of this device are stand- 
ardized. This season the Evinrude 
company will also offer a commercial 
motor, which will sell at $60. This 
machine will be equipped with the 
Evinrude built-in magneto and a 
Maxim silencer. 


The “Handphone” Horn 


The Automobile Supply Mfg. Com- 
pany, 220 Taaffe place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is manufacturing the “Hand- 

















The “Handphone” horn 


phone” horn. This horn is hand oper- 
ated and requires no batteries, electric 
wiring or adjustments. The “Hand- 
phone” horn takes its name from its 


mode of operation, namely, by hand. 
It can be attached to either side of 
the motor car, near the driver’s seat, 
and it is operated by a slight pressure 
of the hand or elbow. The company 
states that this horn produces a loud 
and effective sound, and that the horn 
never fails to operate. 

The “Handphone” horn retails for 
$6, and it is guaranteed for a period 
of five years. 


Dann Spring Lubricating 
Inserts 


A new method for lubricating the 
springs of motor cars and motor 
trucks has been perfected by the Dann 
Oil Cushion Spring Insert Company, 
2246 Indiana avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
The company calls attention to the 
fact that poorly lubricated springs 
have been the cause of added expense 
to motorists since the beginning of 
the motor car industry, stating that 
the Dann insert relieves this condition, 
and that at a nominal expense the 
motorist may. add thousands of miles 
to the life and service of his car. 

The Dann insert is a thin, per- 
forated strip of specially compounded 
metal, designed to be inserted be- 














A package of the Dann spring lubricating 
inserts 

tween the spring leaves, from tip to 
tip. The perforations in the insert 
are packed with a heavy lubricant. 
A thin membrane on the top and bot- 
tom of the insert prevents the lubri- 
cant from being dislodged from these 
oil pockets in the course of installa- 
tion. Once the insert is placed, the 
spring motion causes this membrane 
to assimilate the lubricant. As it is 
bolted and clipped between the spring 
leaves it is said to be impossible for 
the lubricant to be squeezed out of the 
insert. 

These inserts are supplied for all 
makes of -motor cars. They are 
packed one set in a box, with com- 
plete instructions for use. 


The Bobra Spark Plug 


The Bobra Spark Plug Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is manufacturing the 
Bobra quick detachable spark plug, 
the distinguishing feature of which is 
that its insulator with all electrodes 
is quickly removable without the use 
of a wrench or other tool. The com- 
pany states that this feature is de- 
sirable for inspecting and cleaning 
the plugs, adjusting the electrodes 
and priming the motor. The insula- 
tor of this spark plug carries all of 
the electrodes, so that the adjustment 
of the sparking points is never dis- 
turbed. 

The Bobra spark plugs are com- 
posed of only two parts, the shell 
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which screws into the motor, and the 
insulator. The company states that 
these spark plugs are made to give 
the best of service, having been sub- 
jected to very severe tests before leav- 

















The Bobra quick detachable spark plug 


ing the factory. It is also stated that 
the Bobra spark plugs will not leak 
compression. These plugs are made 
for all uses, in the three following 
sizes: A. L. A. M., %-inch standard 
and metric. 


Oiling System for Fords 


The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl street, New York City, has re- 
cently placed on the market the “Con- 
stant Level” lubricator for Ford cars. 
This device operates without the use 
of gears, belts, cams, etc., and it sup- 
plies oil to the crank case at the same 
rate that oil is consumed as long as 
the car is being operated. 

The new lubricator consists of a 
round steel tank, which measures 4 
inches in diameter and 16 inches in 
length. This tank is rigidly secured to 
the top side of the cylinders by means 
of two clamps extending around the 
tank. <A shut-off cock containing a 
long curved lever is connected by 
means of a steel wire to the emergency 
brake. As it is necessary to apply 
the emergency brake in order to re- 
lease the clutch, before the driver can 
leave the car, the oiler is automatically 
shut off, and when the brake is moved 
forward to start the car the oiler be- 
gins to operate again. 

Under the shut-off cock a needle- 
valve regulating adjustment is pro- 
vided, together with a glass sight feed. 
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New oiling system for Ford cars 


The regular oiling system operates as 
usual, but by this attachment the 
hight is kept constant. A copper tube 
is supplied with a connection for at- 
taching to the oiler. One end of this 
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tube has a fitting adapted for connec- 
tion to a special hollow bolt, which is 
used in place of the bolt that extends 
through the oil filler spout. 

The company claims that this device 
contains the best of materials, and 
that it may be installed with a wrench 
in 15 minutes. The price of this oil- 
ing system complete is $10. 


The New “C-C” Shock Ab- 
sorber 


The Cox Brass Mfg. Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., has recently brought out 
the new “C-C” shock absorber, which 
it states is a compact and efficient 
device for Ford cars, to be sold at $8 
per set of four, or $4.50 a pair. The 
price includes eight lubricating bolts, 
with which to attach the “C-C” to 
the car. 

The company states that the con- 
struction of this shock absorber is 
very simple. A slotted spring cage, 
with two bolt holes through which 
the bolts are run, displacing the Ford 

















The new “‘C-C” shock absorber 


shackle bolts, makes the attachment. 
Inside the spring cage a sturdy hel- 
ical spring of finely tempered steel 
carries the weight of the car. Inside 
the big spring a smaller one, a com- 
pensating spring wound in the oppo- 
site direction, governs the main 
spring. A nut at the top enables one 
to adjust the “C-C” absorber at will. 

It is claimed that the action of this 
shock dbsorber is such that when a 
Ford receives an extremely severe 
jolt, the rebound is checked by means 
of a spur, so designed that automat- 
ically the entire capacity of both 
springs is brought into action, ab- 
sorbing the rebound. This is stated 
to be an exclusive feature of the 
“Co” 

These shock absorbers can be at- 
tached to a Ford without removing 
the wheels, and the Cox company 
claims that they may be attached by 
anyone in less than an hour. 
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The Smith motor wheel attached to a bicycle 


The Smith Motor Wheel 


The latest application of the gaso- 
line motor is found in a new device 
called the Smith motor wheel, which 
can be attached to any bicycle in a 
few minutes. This device is stated 
to furnish sufficient power to carry 
the rider 100 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. The Smith motor wheel 
consists of a small wheel which is 
attached to the bicycle frame beside 
the rear wheel, and which is fitted 
with a heavy motorcycle tire. Upon 
this motor wheel is mounted a com- 
pact power plant consisting of a sin- 
gle-cylinder, four-cycle motor with a 
high-tension magneto, carbureter, 
driving gear and gasoline tank. 

The motor is controlled by a lever 
attached to the handle bars and the 
bicycle is under as perfect control 
as it would be without the attach- 
ment. The motor wheel provides a 
simple and inexpensive means of 
transportation on hunting and fish- 
ing trips. 

The Smith motor wheel is manu- 
factured and distributed by the A. O. 
Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The “Attacho” Lamp 


R. S. Mueller, 423-425 High avenue, 
S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, is manufac- 
turing the “Attacho” lamp, which is 
illustrated herewith. This lamp has 
a combined reflector and guard, and 
it is mounted on a clamp which holds 
the light in position on the work bench 
or wherever it may be needed. The 
jaws of the clamp have a spread of 
2% inches, thus allowing the lamp to 
be held in place on a bench, one of the 
wheel spokes of a motor car, a fender, 
etc. This clamp offers a convenient 


means of throwing the light wherever 
it is needed. 
The “Attacho” lamp is equipped 

















A view of the “Attacho” lamp which 
shows how it is held in position 
with 20 feet of rubber-reinforced elec- 
tric lamp cord. The outfit is listed 

at $3. 


The “Pull-U-Out” Device 


The Pull-U-Out Mfg. Company, 909 
Pine street, St. Louis, Mo., is placing 
upon the market a practical device for 
pulling motor cars out of mud holes 
and ditches. This device can also be 
used for hoisting motors out of 
chasses, by attaching it to a chain 
hoist, it being stated that it requires 
only 5 pounds pressure to lift the aver- 
age motor, and besides, it may be util- 

















The “Pull-U-Out” device; 


illustration at the right shows this device in us: 
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ized in pulling motor boats off sand 
bars, and also in pulling freight cars 
to desired positions on sidings. The 
“Pull-U-Out” device is a new tool for 
motorists, farmers, contractors, or 
anyone who has heavy loads to lift 
or pull out of bad holes. 

This device consists of a substantial 
winding drum, measuring 6 inches in 
diameter, which carries 30 feet of 
%4-inch steel tiller rope. The internal 
gearing in the drum engages a bronze 
pinion on a long ratchet crank. A 
stout steel frame carries the drum and 
gearing, and this device is provided 
with hook bolt and a sheave or block, 
as shown in the illustration. Two 
long, extra strong, light-weight 
chains with hooks at both ends are 
part of the equipment. These chains 
are provided with steel stakes, and 
the company states that anyone can 
push them into the ground with one 
foot, but they cannot be pulled out 
sidewise. | 

The .“Pull-U-Out” retails for $15. 
It weighs 16 pounds. In each outfit 
for automobile use are 3 stakes for 
anchors and 2 light-weight extra 
strong 7-foot chains. 

This device is stated to be easily 
manipulated, and it can be set and put 
into operation in one minute. It is 
geared at the ratio of 70 to 1, which 
ratio gives it an enormous pulling 
leverage. 


Walden - Worcester 
Wrenches 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is manufacturing the Wal- 
den-Worcester double socket wrench 











The Walden-Worcester wrench No. 4564, 
for the reverse and brake pedal bands of 
Ford cars 


No. 1824 and the Walden-Worcester 
wrench No. 4564 for reverse and brake 
pedal bands. The Walden-Worcester 
double socket wrench No. 1824 is made 
for use on the main bearing of a Ford 
car, and also for the engine base bolts, 
etc. Like all of the Walden-Worcester 
Ford wrenches, this tool is made en- 
tirely of steel, and it is adapted to 1915 
requirements. 

The company states that this wrench 
is made to meet exceptionally hard 
service conditions, and that it is fully 
guaranteed. Each tool is marked with 
the Walden-Worcester name. The No. 
1824 wrench is priced at 35 cents. 
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The Walden-Worcester +“ socket 


wrench No. 


The No. 4564 wrench for the re- 
verse and brake pedal bands of Ford 
cars is designed to give a clearance 
around nuts. The handle allows full 
working space, and it is stated that 


with this tool it is unnecessary to use 
a hammer or a cold chisel. It is 
claimed by the company that the con- 
struction of this wrench is novel, but 
thoroughly practical. The retail price 
of this tool is 50 cents. 


Burnley Soldering Salts 


The Burnley Battery & Mfg. Com- 
pany, North East, Pa., is manufactur- 
ing the Burnley soldering salts. These 
salts are stated to be a combination 
of pure chemicals so proportioned that 
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A can of the Burnley soldering salts 


they give the best results as a flux for 
all kinds of soldering. It is also 
claimed that these salts are particu- 
larly adapted for the needs of tin, 
brass and copper workers, cornice 
makers, and for soldering on galvan- 
ized iron. This flux holds the solder 
where it is needed, and it is claimed 
that its use saves a great deal of time. 

To prepare the Burnley soldering 
salts one part of the salts should be 
dissolved in six parts of water. This 
mixture is applied with a brush. These 
soldering salts are packed in % and 
1-pound friction top cans. 


The No-Shammy Funnel 


The No-Shammy Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is manufactur- 
ing the No-Shammy funnel, which is 

















The No-Shammy funnel 


shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This funnel is made from sheet 
steel, which is heavily copper-plated 
to withstand corrosion. The funnel 
is divided into pockets, with a per- 
manent wire gauze near the top of 
the partitions. 

The principle of operation is the 
difference in weight of water and 
gasoline. When poured into the No- 
Shammy funnel, any water and heavy 
sediment that the gasoline contains 
immediately settles to the bottom of 
the pocket, the gasoline floating off 
through the gauze. The particles of 
dirt held in suspension are prevented 
from passing over by the gauze. 
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The No-Shammy funnel is made in 
three sizes. No. 1, which is styled the 
garage size, measures 5% by 12 by 
9% inches. This size has a capacity 
of 10 gallons per minute, and it re- 
tails for $3. The No. 2 or auto size 
measures 3% by 9 by 6% inches, with 
a capacity of 5 gallons per minute. 
This size is priced at $2. The No. 3 
or motorcycle size measures 1% by 
4% by 2% inches, having a capacity 
of 1 gallon per minute. The motor- 
cycle size retails for $1. 


Federal Traffic News 


The current issue of Federal Traffic 
News, house organ of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich., 
contains an interesting article entitled 
“The Fable of Two Gents and the Art 
of Putting It Over.” Another fea- 
ture of this issue is: “A Traffic In- 
vestigation in the Packing Business.” 
Three of the posters which are being 
furnished to dealers by the company 
for advertising purposes are also 
shown. 


Graphite Grease 


No.’ 680 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has recently 
brought: out’ Dixon’s: graphite grease 
No. 680. The company states that 
its idea in placing this product on 
the market was to make available a 
grease, which, when used in the dif- 
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A can of Dizxon’s No. 680 grease 


ferential of a motor car, would not 
leak at the ends of the axle. It is 
stated that many tests have been made 
by the company before marketing this 
grease. 

The No. 680 grease is recommended 
for use only when Dixon’s No. 677 or 
No. 675 will not remain in the differen- 
tial without leaking. This grease is 
not to be used in the transmission. 


The Butler Way 


The January number of The Butler 
Way, published monthly by Butler 
Brothers, New York City, is featured 
by a number of interesting and in- 
structive articles, some of which are: 


“The Lessons Inventory Should 
Teach,” “How to Force Winter 
Trade,” and “Wanted: To Buy a 
Store.” 


THE TAUNTON RUBBER COMPANY, 
Taunton, Mass., has added a new 
3-story factory to its plant, to supply 
the need for more room for its opera- 
tions. The new factory is a struc- 
ture measuring 100 by 50 feet and it 
is constructed entirely of glass and 
brick. 
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The National “Mix-O-Lock” 
and National.“Gasometer” 


The National Motor Supply Com- 
pany, 5606 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently brought out the 
National “Mix-O-Lock” and the Na- 
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The National “Gasometer’ for Fords 


tional “Gasometer.” The National 
“Gasometer” is designed for Ford 
cars. The company claims that it 
saves from 25 to 50 per cent. on gaso- 
line costs, and that it regulates the 
air intake automatically, locking and 
priming the motor and also eliminat- 
ing carbon. 

The company asserts that this de- 
vice cuts off all air when starting, 
when going up a hill or when trav- 
eling through deep sand. The valve 
is operated entirely by the vacuum in 
the engine cylinder, which varies with 
the load the motor is pulling. It is 
also stated that the “Mix-O-Lock” re- 
quires no attention after installing it. 
To prime the motor the plug is re- 
moved and gasoline is squirted into 
the hole. The car is locked by remov- 
ing the plug, as when this is done 
only fresh air is drawn into the cyl- 
inders. The “Mix-O-Lock” weighs 1 
pound and sells for $2.50. 

The National “Gasometer” is also 
made for the Ford car. It can be at- 
tached to a car without drilling, tap- 
ping or other machine work. To in- 
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The National “Miz-O-Lock” 


stall this device it is not necessary 
to drain the tank. It is mounted on 
the riser board in front of the seat, 
and it shows at a glance the exact 


number of gallons of gasoline con- 
tained in the tank. The company 
states that, as the red ball in the 
gauge is at all times at the same level 
as the gasoline in the tank, this de- 
vice gives an accurate reading in gal- 
lons. It is also claimed that there 
is no possibility of the National “Gas- 
ometer” getting out of order. This 
gauge is made of aluminum, and it is 
packed in a neat box with connec- 
tions and instructions for installing 
it. The “Gasometer” weighs 1 pound 
and it is priced at $2. 


The 1915 Ferro Rowboat 
Motor 


A recent announcement from the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of the 
Ferro rowboat motor, is to the effect 
that the 1915 Ferro reveals but very 
few changes over the 1914 model. 
The company states that a peculiar 
situation developed in_ connection 
with the new design which caused the 
Ferro company to abandon most of 
its plans for changing the 1914 model 
so as to bring about a decrease in its 

















The 1915 Ferro rowboat motor 


weight. Although the engineering 
department of the company had prac- 
tically completed its designs for the 
next year’s engines which were to be 
very much lighter than last year’s it 
is further stated that, upon placing 
this matter before a number of its 
customers and dealers the discovery 
was made that most of the users of 
the 1914 models preferred to have the 
motor at its present weight, fearing 
that a lessening in the weight would 
result in a loss of power. 

The Ferro company has worked out 
a number of minor refinements in its 
new design, and it is claimed that 
this engine will be one of the fastest, 
most dependable and quietest on the 
market. 


THE AUTO APPLIANCE COMPANY 
has recently been incorporated at Ta- 
‘coma, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$4/500. The ‘incorporators are: F. B. 
Snyder, H. S. Royce and R. W. Cady. 
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The National Pneumatic 
Jack 


The National Motor Supply Com- 
pany, 5606 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just brought out the Na- 
tional pneumatic jack, which it claims 

















The new National pneumatic jack 


will easily lift the largest motor car. 
When this jack is in position under 
the axle and the hand or power pump 
is attached to the valve on the end 
of the 2-foot hose leading to the jack 
cylinder, the pump is given a few 
strokes. The motor car will then rise 
and remain at any desired hight un- 
til the air pressure is released. A me- 
chanical locking device is provided for 
use when it is desired to suspend the 
car for a very long time. 

This jack measures 11 inches in 
hight, and 4 inches in diameter. It 
weighs 6 pounds and it is listed at $6. 


The Brictson Tires 


The Brictson Mfg. Company, 
Brookings, S. Dak., is manufactur- 
ing the Brictson tires for motor cars. 
The company states that these tires 
are constructed of layers of the best 
tire fabric, thoroughly calendered 
with rubber. Between each layer of 
this fabric are layers of rubber. This 
is all vulcanized together, forming 
what is stated to be practically a fab- 
ric casing. 

After the above described process 
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A cross-section view of the Brictson tire 


has been completed, a continuous 
layer of chrome leather stock is ap- 
plied. This is stated to be prepared 
especially for this purpose, and it is 
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claimed to be waterproof, oilproof and 
gasolineproof. On this continuous 
layer of leather additional layers of 
fabric are built, and then outside of 
the fabric there are still other layers 
of the same chrome leather. Through 
these last layers of leather and fab- 
ric steel studs and rivets are driven. 

On the center or road surface of 
the tire the company’s new patented, 
vacuum steel studs are used. These 
studs are stated to be so hard that 
they cannot be filed. On the outside 
edges of this tread surface are rows 
of cutting-edge, steel studs. 

Unusual strength and endurance 
are claimed for these tires. The com- 
pany covers them under a 10,000 mile 
guarantee. 


“Safety First” Headlight 
Shades 


Smith Brothers, general sales 
agents, Auburn, N. Y., are introducing 
the “Safety First” headlight shades, 
which they guarantee to remove the 

















One of the “Safety First” headlight shades 


blinding glare of headlights without 
impairing their lighting qualities. It 
is claimed that at least 75 per cent. 
of accidents at night are caused by 
glaring headlights. The “Safety 
First” shades are enclosed in a small, 
black, cylindrical tube, and when not 
in use they are rolled up and kept 
clean and dry. When they are drawn 
down, rain, mud or snow will not 
affect them. 

When it is desired to shade the 
headlights in meeting another motor 
car or pedestrians, or also for city 
driving, a slight pressure of the 
driver’s foot pulls the curtains down 
into position. To remove the curtains 
it is only necessary to touch a foot 
pedal, which releases the shades and 
causes them to roll up. 


Linquist “Auto-Matic” 
Fender 


William A. Linquist, 901-903 Mar- 
quette avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
manufacturing the Linquist “Auto- 
Matic” fender and brake, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This fender extends 13 inches 
in front of the motor car to which it 


is attached, and it can be raised or 
lowered to any desired position. All 
parts of this device are interchange- 
able, and they are adjustable to fit 
all makes of motor cars. 

















The Linquist “Auto-Matic” fender at- 
tached to a motor car 


The manufacturer states that this 
fender is automatic in its action, re- 
quiring no assistance from the driver 
of the car. If desired the fender may 
be lowered, thus putting on the 
brakes, and stopping the motor before 
the car strikes ‘an object. The fender 
can be instantly released with the 
foot trip-lever. 

It is stated that the best of steel is 
used in the construction of this device, 
and that it will not wear out. The 
maker lays stress on the point that 
in cranking a motor in forward or 
reverse gear the car can be stopped 
instantly by tripping the fender, thus 
preventing the person cranking the 
car from being run over. The fender 
also absorbs all severe shocks in col- 
lisions, and protects the motor car and 
the passengers. The lamps, radiator, 
machinery, etc., are also protected by 
this device. 


Association Officers Favor 
Motor Accessories 


A striking illustration of the gen- 
eral sentiment of the hardware trade 
with reference to the handling of mo- 
tor accessories is furnished by the 
replies received from a recent circular 
letter sent out by the Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio. Copies 
of this letter, which was sent out on 
September 28, 1914, were addressed to 
every officer and director of both the 
state and national hardware associa- 
tions. The letter read as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

We are endeavoring to find out ex- 
actly how the average hardware 
dealer stands with regard to handling 
of staple lines of automobile acces- 
sories. 

Do you believe that the hardware 
merchant is the logical distributor of 
automobile accessories? 

In all 265 of these letters were sent 
out, and the total number of replies 
was 144. Of these, 126 stated that the 
hardware merchant was the logical 
man to handle automobile accessories, 
8 stated that it depended upon local 
conditions, 5 were “on the fence” and 
5 thought the hardware merchant was 
not the logical man to handle automo- 
bile accessories. 

This growing sentiment in favor of 
handling motor accessories is encour- 


Hardware Age 


aging. HARDWARE AGE has consis- 
tently and persistently pointed out 
the fact that motor accessories are 
logically a portion of the hardware 
merchant’s stock, and the time is not 
far off when the hardware merchant 
who does not sell these goods will be 
an exception to the rule. 


“Tinol” Soldering Outfit 


Hess & Son, 1031-33 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., are manu- 
facturing the “Tinol” soldering out- 
fit, which includes a very simple and 
efficient blow torch and a can of 
solder in the form of a metallic paste. 
The company states that the solder is 
a finely granulated alloy of lead and 
tin, mixed with an oily flux, thus com- 
bining the necessary ingredients of 
both solder and flux. 

The torch is self-acting, and pro- 
duces an intensely hot blow-pipe flame 
which measures about 3 inches in 
length. This flame is produced with- 
out pumping or blowing. The torch 
holds sufficient alcohol to burn for 2 
hours, and yet the entire outfit is 
small enough to .be carried in the 

















The “Tinol”’ soldering outfit 


pocket. The company states that with 
this simple outfit no skill is necessary, 
and the amateur can do almost as 
good work as a tinsmith. 


THE DIAMOND CARBURETER CoM- 
PANY has been incorporated in New 
York City by August Spindler, G. B. 
Real and E. C. Cox, 508 W. 135th 
street. The capital stick is $100,000. 


THE BIGSBY MANUFACTURING CoMm- 
PANY, maker of spark plugs, and 
the Rotary Manufacturing Company, 
maker of suction cleaners, both of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been consol- 
idated under the name of The 
Bigsby-Rotary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which will continue the manu- 
facture of both lines of products. 


THE BUSINESS OF WILLIAM A. REp- 
DICK, Niles, Mich., manufacturer of 
wire hardware specialties and the 
Reddick mole trap, whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, has sold 
his good will, raw material, patents, 
patterns and the machinery which 
was not damaged by’ the fire to the 
Michigan Wire Goods Company. Mr. 
Reddick started in business in 1879. 








NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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From left to right: The No. 792 cut glass pitcher stand, one of the Silver china coasters and one of the Silver bone china serving 


The White Mountain Ice 
Chipper 


The White Mountain Freezer Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H., has placed upon 
the market the new White Mountain 
ice chipper, which was designed for 
use with the White Mountain freezer. 
The company states that this chipper 

















The new White Mountain ice chipper 


cuts the ice easily and quickly, pro- 
ducing pieces of ice which are of just 
the right size for quick freezing. 

The handle is made from wood, and 
it is of a convenient size, being 
turned smooth and well finished. The 
body is of iron, and it is strong and 
well galvanized. The teeth are made 
of hardened and tempered steel, and 
they are rigidly inserted into the body 
of the chipper. The space between 
the teeth and the body is open and the 
chopped ice does not clog, but escapes 
freely. This tool is made in the hand 
size only. 


trays, with a copper rim 


A Coaster, Pitcher Stand 
and Serving Tray 


Silver & Co., 304-314 Hewes street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are the manufac- 
turers of the coaster, pitcher stand 
and serving tray which are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
pitcher stand, which is designated as 
No. 792, measures 6% inches in di- 
ameter. The cut glass stand is made 
of glass %-inch thick. It is bound 
with copper, which is heavily nickel 
plated. The plate is handsomely cut 
with a 12-point star. The company 
states that this pitcher stand is very 
strong, and that the glass stand is 
slightly raised from the table by 5 
large, solid brass balls, which are 
polished and nickel plated. 

The china coaster for drinking 
glasses is made from imported bone 
china, the base of which is of a 
slightly ivory tint. The company 
asserts that the decoration is a beau- 
tiful red and green, artistically 
blended, giving a clean, neat appear- 
ance to the coaster. The rim is of 
extra heavy, pierced brass, with a 
heavy deposit of white nickel, which 
is highly polished. It is stated that 
the entire article is carefully made, 
and is high grade in every way. 

The brass serving tray is made 
from spun brass. The center is satin 
finished and the rim is _ finished 
bright. This serving tray may be 
nickel plated if desired. Silver & Co. 
manufacture a full line of these 
trays, in either plain edge or beaded 
edge patterns. They are made in 
sizes of 8, 10, 12 and 14 inches. 


THE HurRoN IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Bad Axe, Mich., has been incorpo- 
rated with $20,000 capital stock by 
Thomas McEwing, S. H. Pangborn 
and Joseph N. Rankin. Upon the 
completion of its factory it will man- 
ufacture agricultural tools and im- 
plements. 


THE McGraw Tire & RuBBER Com- 
PANY, East Palestine, Ohio, has re- 
cently increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
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The “Wonpeace” Milk Can 
and “Maslin” Kettle 


The National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
marketing the new “Wonpeace” milk 
can, which is stated to be of unique 
construction. The company states 
that in the manufacture of this milk 
can a flat disc of heavy gauge steel 

















The illustration at the top shows the 
“Wonpeace”’ milk can; the “Maslin” ket- 
tle is shown at the bottom 
is put into an immense hydraulic 
press and, through a number of steps, 
it is drawn first into the shape of a 
very wide and shallow bowl. Then 
it is drawn deeper and narrower until 
it is a straight-sided cylinder of the 
size of the body of the can. The neck 
is then spun into shape, and after 
that the edges are shaped and rimmed 
and the handles and hoops put on in 
a manner to conform to the strength 
and type of the can. It is stated that 
this can is entirely seamless, and that 

it is sanitary. 
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The company’s new “Maslin” alu- 
minum kettle is also shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The com- 
pany states that one of the distin- 
guishing features of this kettle is the 
ear, which is so constructed that it 
holds the cover and prevents it from 
slipping off of the top of the kettle 
when it is tipped for pouring. These 
kettles are made in 7 sizes. 


The New “Moon” Mop 
Wringer 
The La Porte Specialty Mfg. Com- 
pany, La Porte, Ind., has recently 
placed on the market the new “Moon” 
mop wringer, which rests on the pail, 


without the use of springs, screws or 
bolts. This mop wringer is operated 




















The new “Moon” mop wringer 


by a slight pressure of the foot, and 
the company states that it wrings the 
the mop absolutely dry. The wringer 
may be quickly shifted, allowing 
plenty of room in the pail for rinsing 
the mop. 

The company states that, as the 
“Moon” mop wringer is not attached 
to the pail, it may be lifted off when- 
ever desired, and the pail may thus be 
used for other purposes. With this 
mop wringer the hands do not touch 
the mop cloth, and all of the water 
goes into the pail. This mop wringer 


. requires no adjustments, and the com- 


pany states that it is of very simple 
construction, being always ready for 
use. 

It is also stated that this device is 
built for hard service, and that it is 
covered under a strong guarantee. 
The “Moon” mop wringer weighs less 
than 5 pounds and it sells for $1. 


The “Marshalltown” Utility 
Wrench 


The C. & E. Mfg. Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, has placed upon the 


‘market a new wrench which is said 


to be meeting the demand for a 
small wrench that will fit a num- 
ber of different sized nuts. The 
“Marshalltown” utility wrench is 
supplied with 4 detachable jaws, for 
openings 9/16, 5%, % and %-inch, and 
1 alligator jaw in the handle. A 
simple movement of the handle in- 
stantly adjusts the wrench so that 
one jaw may be detached and another 
installed. 

The company states that there are 
no loose pins or other parts to drop 
out or become lost. A_ ratchet 
feature allows half turns, and permits 


the use of the wrench in cramped 
places where, the company states, or- 
dinary open-end wrenches would be 
useless. 

These wrenches are drop forged, 








The “Marshalltown” utility wrench made 
by the C. 4 E. Mfg. Company 











from carbon crucible steel. They are 
finely tempered and nickel plated. It 
is claimed that as these wrenches have 
only 3 working parts, this permits of 
strong construction. The “Marshall- 
town” utility wrenches are covered 
under a binding guarantee, the com- 
pany agreeing to replace any wrench 
which is found to be defective in ma- 
terial or workmanship. 


The “Dream” Clothesline 
Reel 


The Brite-Lite Company, Albert 
Lea, Minn., is placing on the market 
a clothesline reel for which a number 
of superior features are claimed. 
This reel is enclosed in a cylindrical 
case, which is made of galvanized 
iron, and which may be attached to 
a convenient object in the yard, where 
it is always ready for use, but is pro- 
tected from the action of the weather. 
One hundred feet of high-grade 
clothes line is supplied with this de- 
vice, as well as three pulleys and 
three hooks. 

The crank device which is used to 
wind up the line is equipped with a 
ratchet, so that the line may be tight- 














The “Dream” clothesline rool 


ened when in use. Brackets are fur- 
nished for attaching the reel, and 
these are so arranged that the whole 
equipment may be removed at any 
time without the use of tools. 


T. A. Witutson & Co., INc., REApD- 
ING, Pa., have just been awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Second Interna- 
tional Exposition of Safety and Sani- 
tation, at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, given in acknowledgment of 
the merits of the three Willson In- 
dustrial Styles—The Willson Safety 
Glass, the Willson Goggle and the 
Albex Eye Protector. 


THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., maker 
of hardware specialties, has bought 
the plant and equipment of the 
Owensboro Shovel Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky., and will soon begin the 
manufacture of a large variety of 
shovels. 


Hardware Age 


Hussey-Binns Garden 
Trowels 


The Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, - 
223 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is featuring the Hussey-Binns garden 
trowels, Nos. 5 and 6 of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The company states that these 
trowels are well built, strong and 
attractive. They are also well sharp- 
ened. The lower half of the blades 
of the 6-inch trowels cre polished and 
varnished, the upper half being fin- 
ished in gold, green, red bronze and 
blue enameled paint, as ordered. The 
5-inch blade is all black and varnished 
finish. 

These trowels are packed one 
dozen to a carton and one gross to a 
crate. They are packed and stocked 

















The top portion of the cut shows the Hus- 
sey-Binns trowel No. 5; the No. 6 trowel 
is shown at the bottom 
in the gold bronze and black finish. 
The company states that orders for 
assorted colors should be placed in 
ample time in advance of a purchas- 
er’s requirements, otherwise cartons 
containing all of one color would be 

shipped upon receipt of his order. 

The 5-inch trowels, designated as 
No. 5, weigh 85 pourds to the gross, 
and the 6-inch trowels, which are 
known as No. 6, weigh 110 pounds to 
the gross. 


“Fenden” Ball Bearing 
Lawn Mower 


The F. & N. Lawn Mower Company, 
Richmond, Ind., has recently placed 
upon the market the new “Fenden” 
ball bearing lawn mower. The com- 
pany states that this motor is a 
strictly high grade machine, which is 
built for hard use, without being too 
heavy. 

In addition to its light weight, it 
also runs easy, being equipped with 
ball bearings in the drive wheels. 
There are two complete sets of ball 
bearings in each wheel, and these bear- 
ings take up the wear which may 
occur in the wheel spindle. Another 
feature of these lawn mowers is that 
the front rod or shrub rod is elimi- 
nated from the top of the mower. This 
rod is placed in the center of the 
mower, to which are attached the ball 
bearings of the wheel spindle. 

The “Fenden” lawn mower has four 
revolving blades, which are made from 
vanadium, crucible steel, which is oil 
tempered. The stationary blade has 
an upturned lip or edge. The cutter- 
bar is adjusted by top and bottom 
screws, making it impossible to spring 
the bar. This mower also has extra 
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wide, case hardened pawls, insuring a 
ratchet of long life and durability. 
The drive wheels measure 10% inches 
in diameter. 

This machine is finished in dark 
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The “Fenden” ball bearing lawn mower 


green with white enamel wheels and 
gold trimmings. It is made in 14, 16, 
18 and 20-inch sizes. 


Improved Gray Gas Engine 


The Gray Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has recently made some new 
improvements in the Gray gasoline 
engine which make it possible for 
women to operate this motor. All 
gasoline engines must have good com- 
pression to be powerful. In starting 
a small engine a man turns it over 
and, when it comes up to the high 
compression point, he gives it a quick, 
strong pull over this point, and the 
engine starts. It is this quick pull 
that has been eliminated in the Gray 
1% and 2% horsepower engines, so 
that any woman can start either one 
without difficulty. 

The solution of the starting prob- 
lem is accomplished by the Gray easy- 
starting compression release lever. 
The company states that this device 
doubles the usefulness of the 1% and 
2% horsepower engines by making 
them available for use around the 
house and dairy at any time. The 
Gray Motor Company guarantees 
that these two models can be started 
by any woman of average strength. 

Another feature of the 1%, 2% and 
4 horsepower, model G Gray engines 
is the new speed change screw, which 
permits the speed to be regulated 
from 300 to 600 revolutions per 
minute. With this screw adjustment 
it is possible to regulate the speed of 
the motor while it is running. The 
speed change screw has no lock nuts 
on the governor weight spring, and 

















One of the Gray gasoline engines 


the position of the speed change screw 
makes it handy. This device is lo- 
cated away from the flywheel so that 
anyone can regulate the speed of the 
motvr without danger of coming into 
contact with a moving part. 


“Lite-Housekeeper” Gaso- 
line Stove 


The Brite-Lite Company, Albert 
Lea, Minn., is placing on the market 
a portable, one-burner gasoline stove 
which is suitable for light housekeep- 
ing and is also useful for many other 
things. The company states that this 
portable stove will cook food quickly 
and economically. 

The “Lite-Housekeeper” stove is 
8% inches high and 7% inches in 
diameter. It weighs 3% pounds and 
holds 1 quart of gasoline. The burner 
is said to be equal in heating power to 
a burner of a gasoline or city gas 
stove, being of the same size. The 
stove itself is nickel plated and highly 
polished. 

The manufacturer states that this 
new stove may be used to advantage 
by druggists, photographers or fish- 
ing and picnic parties, in addition to 
the many other uses which the house- 
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The “Lite-Housekeeper” gasoline stove in 








keeper has for such an article. This 
stove is packed in a 12-inch carton, 
taking up but little room in a motor 
car or boat. It generates sufficient 
heat to cook a pot roast or boil a 
ham, etc. 


THE OHIO STOVE PIPE & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, has been sold to the 
Reeves Manufacturing Company, 
Canal Dover, Ohio, and will be re- 
moved to Canal Dover and operated in 
connection with the latter company, 
which makes sheets and various sheet 
metal products. The stove pipe com- 
pany has been in operation for 15 
years, manufacturing stove pipe, el- 
bows, fly swatters and other articles. 


THE KYLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Lancaster, Ohio, is equipping 
a new plant including a foundry for 
the manufacture of stoves, which will 
be placed in operation in a few weeks. 
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The Bell Can Opener 


The Bell Mfg. Company, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., is marketing the Bell can 
opener. The company claims that this 

















The Bell can opener in position for use 


opener works very easily, as it cuts 
with a shearing movement. After 
pushing the end point through the 
center of the can, the wheel is set at 
the edge and it is then run back and 
forth, while the handle is pressed 
down, until the wheel cuts through the 
tin. As the power is applied at the 
axis of the wheel, the company states 
that this construction gives all of the 
strength exerted, and the can has no 
tendency to tip over. 

The wheel of this can opener has 
3 inches of cutting edge, so as to pre- 
vent dulling. The wheel is made in 
such shape that it turns down the 
edge of the tin which does away with 
the danger of cutting the hands. This 
can opener also works equally well 
either left or right. The company 
claims that with the Bell can opener 
it is not necessary to have the end 
pin in the exact center of the can; 
the wheel is so shaped that it will not 
run against the edge of the can and 
bind, even when the pin is not exactly 
centered. 

The bar of the Bell can opener is 
made of hard, cold-rolled steel, and 
the knife is made of case hardened 
steel. The end point is made from 
Roebling’s “XX” tempered steel wire. 
These can openers retail for 10 cents, 
and they are packed one dozen in a 
handsome display box, with a hinged 
cover. 


The “Klose Kontact” Port- 
able Hover 


The Buckeye Incubator Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has recently placed 

















The “Klose Kontact” portable hover 


the “Klose Kontact” portable hover 
on the market. The company states 
that this hover keeps the chicks 
warm and in good condition by means 
of a number of small blankets sus- 
pended over them. When a chick en- 
ters the “Klose Kontact” hover, this 
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small blanket falls on its back. The 
heat from the hot water radiator 
keeps these blankets or curtains 
warm. 

The blankets under the hover are 
suspended from a frame, and they 
are one inch and a half apart, per- 
mitting all foul air to ascend to the 
top of the hover without obstruction. 
A number of open ventilators are 
provided in the top of the hover, and 
these carry away the foul air before 
it can accumulate. 

The circulating hot water is heated 
in a boiler that is entirely outside 
and separated from the hover. The 
fumes from the lamp cannot enter 
the hover as the lamp is encased in 
a metal box that separates the lamp. 

The hot water radiator is pro- 
tected by an insulated double ceiling 
in the hover which the company 
claims permits of economical. opera- 
tion. It is also stated that the ra- 
diator is so well protected that when 
the water is once heated it will stay 
hot for hours without any heat from 
the lamp. 


The “White Seal” Kitchen 
Table 


The Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is manufactur- 
ing the “White Seal” kitchen table, 





The “White Seal’ kitchen table 


which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The company states 
that the top of this table is formed 
in powerful presses, from a single 
sheet of heavy-gauge, special steel. 
This is stated to result in a seamless, 
depressed top, with rounded corners 
and rolled edges which protect the 
enamel against chipping. The rolled 
edges prevent liquids from dripping 
on the floor, and it is stated that the 
top of this table may be used as a 
mixing board. 

The black steel skirt, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is one 
continuous piece, which is flanged in- 
ward at the bottom to avoid sharp 
edges. The drawer is of generous 
capacity. It is constructed of wood 
to avoid rattling and as a protection 
to cutlery. It has a steel front and it 
slides on steel trays. The bottom of 
the drawer is of 3-ply, hardwood 
veneer, so built up as to prevent 
shrinkage and warping. 

The sheet metal legs of this table 
are made by forming and seamless 
welding, by the oxy-acetylene process. 
The legs are square, with rounded 
corners, and they are tapered from 
top to bottom. The bottoms of the 


legs.are fitted with hard brass shoes, 
which are finished smooth. The com- 
pany states that these shoes are 
proof against corrosion and that they 
make it easy to slide the table over 
the floor. 

The model shown in the illustration 
is styled “Al.” This table measures 
30% inches in hight. The top meas- 
ures 28 by 42 inches and the table 
weighs 63 pounds. 


Royal Self-Heating Iron 


Royal Iron Mfg. Company, Big 
Prairie, Ohio, is manufacturing the 

















The Royal self-heating iron 


Royal self-heating iron, which is of the 
liquid-fuel type. The company states 
that this iron can be used wherever 
and whenever needed without access to 
gas or electricity. The heat is regu- 
lated by a detachable key. 

The Royal iron is constructed of sol- 
id brass, iron and steel. The handle is 
protected by a heat-proof shield and 
an asbestos-insulated lid, keeping it 
cool under all conditions. The com- 
pany fully guarantees this iron and co- 
operates with the dealer by furnishing 
business-getting sales helps. 


New Air Rifle Shot Package 


The Western Cartridge Company, 
Alton, Ill., has developed a new and 
attractive package for its air rifle 
shot. This package is made of dark 
red fibre, with a patented metal slide 














New air rifle shot Panes brought out by 
the Western Cartridge Company 


cap, which regulates the flow of shot 
from the end of the package. 

The company states that this new 
package is compact and strong. It 
contains a “special process” shot, 
which is carefully gauged, hard and 
highly polished, and made especially 
for use in air rifles. The metal cap 
of this package is so constructed that 
one shot or many may be released as 
desired. These packages are packed 
100 in a case, the case weighing, ready 
for shipment, 34 pounds. 


THE BiG BEND MACHINERY & SUP- 
PLY COMPANY, Ritzville, Wash., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 by W. F. York, C. W. Rath- 
bun and P. R. Clark. 


Hardware Age 


New “All Metal” Niagara 
Flashlight 


The Niagara Searchlight Company, 
through A. Hall Berry, general sales 
representative, Mattlage Building, 
New York City, has placed on the 
market a new line of flashlights which 
are stated to be covered by broad and 
basic patents. These flashlights are 
made of seamless, drawn brass tubing, 
which is heavily nickel-plated, and 
so designed as to entirely insulate the 
lamp and battery terminals, thus 
making short-circuit impossible, and 
lengthening the life of the battery. 
The company also claims that the 
amount of projected light is in- 
creased 50 per cent. by the use of a 
new type of reflector and lens. 

It is stated that the cases of these 
flashlights are not affected by mois- 
ture or atmospheric conditions and 
also that these cases are designed to 
permit of their being carried in 
mechanics’ tool kits without sustain- 
ing electrical or mechanical injury. 

The “All Metal” Niagara flash- 
lights are made in seven sizes, from 
the “Baby” models, 2-cell type, to the 
“Mogul” 5-cell type. All of these 
flashlights operate on standard size 
batteries of any make. 

The company also manufactures 
flashlights or searchlights for fire de- 

















Two of the new “All Metal’ Niagara 
flashlights 


partments, mines, oil refineries, mo- 
tor boats, automobiles, sportsmen, 
bandsmen, etc. 


The “Layman Efficiency” 
Refrigerator 


The Efficiency Metal Products 
Company, 220 West Forty-second 
street, New York City, is manufac 
turing the “Layman Efficiency” sec- 
tional refrigerator. The company 
states that this refrigerator has been 
designed along new lines, no wood 
being used in its construction. The 
basis of construction is heat-repelling 
metal, which is used to form a cham- 
ber that is hermetically sealed and 
re-inforced, making it practically a 
vacuum chamber. 

A solid sheet of high grade pressed, 
granulated cork, measuring 1 inch in 
thickness, is cemented on each side 
of these metal chambers. The inside 
cork lining is covered with opalite or 
vitrolite white glass. The outside is 
finished either in white vitrolite or 
steel, enameled white. The trim- 
mings are either nickel or enameled 
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The “Laymen Efficiency” refrigerator. 


Yale blue. The fittings, locks, 
hinges and casters are made to 
match. 


The “Layman Efficiency” refrigera- 
tor is so constructed that it can be 
taken down and put together again 
within a short time. The company 
states that no tools are required, as 
there are no nails, bolts or screws 
used. 

This refrigerator also has a re 
movable ice chamber, which is an 
entirely separate part. This ice 
chamber is made of steel, which is 
finished with white baked enamel in- 
side and out. 

In the “Layman Efficiency” refrig- 
erator hollow metal tube shelves are 
a part of the equipment. These 
shelves are made of two sheets of 
steel, tightly fastened together at the 
edges. In the under sheet are pressed 
parallel ducts, so connected as to per- 
mit the circulation of water from the 
entering point to the outlet. The gal- 
vanized steel used is coated with a 
non-absorbent, white baked enamel, 
which is easy to clean. The shelves 
on the inside are treated with a spe- 
cial metallic shellac, to make them 
impervious to the action of water. 
The company states that these ice 
shelves have been extensively tested 
and demonstrated and that they are 
recommended by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute of New York City. 


Gravity Cooler Fountains 


The Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has placed on the 
market several styles of cooler foun- 
tains, one of which is illustrated here- 
with. It is stated that the continued 
agitation against the use of the com- 
mon drinking cup is creating a mar- 
ket for water coolers which do not 
require the use of a glass or cup, so 


that disease may not be _ spread 
through their use. 
The equipment of these cooler 


fountains includes a 5-gallon, galvan- 
ized iron, insulated cooler, with a 
stone waste container on a japanned 
steel stand which is supplied with a 
waste pail. 

The bubbling combination is of the 
self-closing type, and it is made from 
brass. It is nickel plated. The com- 

















One of the gravity cooler fourtains made 
by the Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


pany claims that this equipment 
meets the demand for a high grade, 
sanitary cooler for offices and stores. 





The illustration at the left shows how this refrigerator is taken down 


Four New Sargent Planes 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Cenn., 
have recently added four new planes 
to their line, all of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
Nos. 160 and 161 planes, with 1 and 
1%-inch cutters respectively, are iron 
roughing planes, sometimes called 
scrub planes, and also known as “Bis- 
marck” or “Shrup” planes. The cut- 
ter is rounded so that its contact sur- 
face with the wood will not be too 
great when set for a deep cut. This 
curved cutter removes the surface 
very rapidly. The body, handle and 
knob of the plane are made from a 
single piece. 

The company states that the weight 
of the plane is an advantage in cling- 
ing to the wood on the heavy work 
for which it is intended. The for- 
ward end of the bed is milled off 
slightly in order to prevent the plane 
from being hindered by any rough- 
ness in the wood which may come be- 
fore it. It is stated that these planes 
are intended for use on rough lumber, 
and that they may be used on lumber 
before it goes through the mill. They 
are stated to be useful when it is de- 
sired to take off a large amount of 
wood surface, such as in evening up 
thresholds. 

The No. 162 plane has the same 
features as the Nos. 160 and 161, ex- 
eept that it is made with two cutters, 
each measuring 1 inch in width. This 
plane is designed for extra heavy 
work, where a wide surface is to be 
cut down. The two cutters give two 
points of contact, and it is stated that 
they will cut much more quickly than 
a single 2-inch cutter. 

The Sargent plane No. 1506, 
which is 4 inches long and has 1-inch 
cutters; the No. 1507, measuring 5% 
inches in length with %-inch cutters; 
the No. 1508, which is 6% inches long 
with a 1-inch cutter, and the No. 1509 
plane, measuring 7% inches long and 
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having a 1%-inch cutter are nickel- 
plated rabbet planes. * These planes 
are all drilled and tapped for 
an adjustable fence and depth gauge, 
and they may be furnished in that 
way when designated as Nos. 1506%, 
1507%, 1508% and 1509%, No. 
1507% béing the size carried in stock 
regularly. These planes are especially 
designed for high-grade cabinet work, 
the sides and bottoms being exactly at 
right angles, so that they may be used 
flat on their sides either right or left. 
The mouths are adjustable for any 
width required, as the forward section 
can be regulated forward or back by 
means of the binding screw, which en- 
gages the body. 

By removing the forward section 
entirely the plane becomes a bull-nose 
plane, with the cutter at the extreme 
end. These planes are designed to fit 
the hand of the user. For this pur- 
pose they are rounded up at the rear 
end and they have also depressions on 
each side for the thumb and finger. 
These planes are stated to have rapid 
up and down adjustment, arid a small 
screw which protects the forward sec- 
tion from coming back against the 
cutter. The No. 1507% is a filletster 
plane measuring 5% inches in length. 
This plane has a %-inch cutter and it 
is nickel-plated. The No. 1507% 
plane is provided with a fence which 
may be regulated to insure the proper 
width. This fence is reversible. A 
depth gauge regulates the depth of the 
cut. 

The line or guide on the Sargent 
matching planes is 3/16 inch wide. 
The No. 1066 plane will cut a %-inch 
tongue and groove on boards from % 
to % inch thick. The tonguing cutter 
is not wide enough for thicker boards 
than these. To make the tongue and 
groove central the boards should be 
% inch thick. The No. 1067 plane 
has %-inch cutters, and it is designed 
for a %-inch board, although it may 
be used on boards from % to % inch 
thick. The No. 1068 plane has a 
%-inch cutter, and this plane is de- 
signed for use on a %-inch board, but 
may be used on boards from % to 1 
inch thick. 

THE GRANT MFG. CoMPANY, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been formed with a 
capital stock of $9,000. The company 
will manufacture automobile special- 
ties. 


-bearing floor 
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From left to right, top line: one of the Sargent roughing planes and one of the 


filletster planes; 


The “Perfection” Floor 
Scraper 


The Duncan Bros. & Wray Com- 
pany, Ludlow Falls, Ohio, is manufac- 
turing the new “Perfection” ball 

















The “Perfection” floor scraper 


scraper, which is 
equipped with an adjustable knife 
holder. In use, the scraper is pulled 
toward the operator. This machine 
has an adjustable shearing cut de- 
vice, which makes it possible for the 
operator to instantly shift the knife 
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This illustration shows the “Western” parm grip fitted to a 38-calibre Iver Johnson 
revolver 


bottom line, left to right: one of the 
the Sargent roughing plane No. 162 


Sargent matching planes and 


to a shearing cut, either to the right 
or to the left, and to work up close 
to the base board on either side of the 
room; also to give a shearing cut 
when working across or against the 
grain of the wood. 

The adjustable hinged knife holder 
is another device permitting the oper- 
ator to adjust the bevel of the knives 
to any angle required to do good work 
on any kind of floor, either parquet, 
oak, maple or yellow pine. As the 
condition of the wood varies accord- 
ing to the grain, and whether or not 
the wood is thoroughly dry, these con- 
ditions require a knife at just the 
right angle to do good work. The 
curved knife holder gives the full ca- 
pacity of the knife and prevents 
“chattering” and jumping. A _ rub- 
ber pad over the knife prevents vibra- 
tion. 

The handle is adjustable to hight, 
and the company states that it is easy 
to guide. It is further stated that 
there is no side draft when making a 
shearing cut, and that the knives are 
always in line with the pivoted axle. 


The “Western” Walnut Grip 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., is market- 
ing the “Western” walnut grip for 
Iver Johnson revolvers. The com- 
pany states that this grip is carved 
from one piece of Circassian walnut, 
which is knurled and grained like a 
briar pipe. It has an oil, hand 
rubbed finish which brings out the 
beauty of the wood and gives an at- 
tractive appearance to the revolver. 

It is claimed that the grip of this 
revolver is exceptionally strong. 

Another advantage claimed for this 
revolver is the shape of the grip. This 
is stated to fill the hand so that none 
of the muscles are cramped, which 
makes for ease and accuracy in 
shooting. The shoulder and heel of 
the grip brace against the thumb and 
palm muscles and prevent throwing 
up. The back of the grip can be 
checked in a diamond pattern if de- 
sired. The “Western” walnut grip 
can be fitted to any Iver Johnson 
safety automatic revolver and it is 
priced at $1.50 to $2 extra, according 
to whether it is ordered in the check- 
ered style. 
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The “Economy” Farm Gate 


The Miller-Kemper Company, 707- 
717 North West Second street, Rich- 
mond, Ind., is manufacturing the 
“Economy” farm gate. This gate is 
creosoted, which the company claims 
doubles its life. It measures 12 ft. in 
length and 52 in. in hight. The up- 
right bars extend 4 in. above the cross 
bars, to permit attaching barbed wire. 
If desired, this gate can be cut down 
to 10 ft. 

The bottom bar measures % by 
4% in.; all other bars and braces 
measure % by 3% in. The bars are 
spaced 3%, 5, 6%, 7% and 7% inches 
apart. These gates are shipped in 
bundles, with sufficient bolts and wash- 
ers. All holes are bored, and the 
equipment includes hinges and blocks. 
The bolts are crated under these 
blocks. 

The company states that one of the 
“Economy” farm gates can be erected 
in 10 minutes. These gates average 
100 lb. in weight and they are made 
from No. 1 Arkansas soft pine. In 
erecting one of these gates the up- 
rights and braces are laid on the floor 
and the bolts are inserted and the 
bars placed in position. Then the re- 
maining bars and braces are placed 
on the top and the washers and nuts 
put on. The gate is then completed. 

One of the points upon which the 
company lays particular emphasis is 
the convenience of these gates. It is 
stated that, on account of the small 
space these gates occupy, a farmer 
may buy several, keeping them in his 
barn until they are needed. 


Lead Washers for Roofing 
and Siding 


The American Casting Company, 
52 Pearl street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
recently placed upon the market a 

















This view shows how the lead washers 

are used. The view in the upper right- 

hand portion of the cut shows one of the 
lead washers 


line of concave lead washers. These 
washers are made for use with all 
kinds of galvanized iron roofing and 
siding. 

The company states that, as gal- 
vanized iron roofing is liable to cor- 
rode where the nail or bolt is driven 
through the sheet, the use of the con- 
cave lead washers does away with the 
corrosion by making an absolutely 
water-tight joint under the nail or 
bolt head, thus preventing the water 
from accumulating there. 

These washers are being manufac- 
tured by the company in all sizes, and 
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The “Economy” farm gate. 


The lower portion of the cut shows how these gates are 


packed for shipment 


in either flat or concave styles, to fit 
any nail or bolt. They are packed in 
boxes containing 100 pounds each. 
The washers which are shown in the 
accompanying illustration average 
325 to the pound, and the company 
states that 1 pound of them will serve 
to attach 2 or 3 squares of roofing. 
Special quantity discounts are al- 
lowed to dealers. 


Chatillon Meat Tenderer 


John Chatillon & Sons, 85-93 Cliff 
street, New York City, have recently 
brought out a new meat tenderer 
which is stated to be exceptionally 

















The new Chatillon meat. tenderer 


easy to clean. This meat tenderer is 
made of malleable iron, giving no op- 
portunity for foreign matter to remain 
and be absorbed. 

Another convenient feature of the 
Chatillon meat tenderer is that the 
two halves are hinged, and by pressing 
the button at the end of the handle the 
two hinges can be swung apart, expos- 
ing the entire interior. The company 
states that this improvement has been 
favorably commented upon by the 
trade generally. 


The “Enders” Tools 


The Albert Lea Machinery Com- 
pany, Albert Lea, Minn., is market- 
ing the “Enders” tools, which include 
nippers, cold chisels and staple pull- 
ers and cold chisels combined. The 
company states that these tools are 
made from high grade tool steel 
throughout, and that they are drop 
forged and tempered under a new 
process. The forging is stated to re- 
fine the steel and the tempering un- 
der this process insures an even and 
uniform temper. 

It is claimed that the temper of the 
“Enders” tools is such that the cut- 
ting edges can be easily sharpened 
with a file and that they will not nick 
in the cutting of any iron or steel 
that is not hardened. 

The “Enders” hoof and cutting nip- 
pers are warranted to cut a 20-penny 


steel wire nail without harm to the 
nipper. These nippers are intended 
for general purposes, and they may 
be used to cut wire, nails or any un- 
hardened steel. These nippers are 
made only in the 14-inch size, and 
they retail for $1.25 each. 

The staple puller and cold chisel 
combined has a point which is used to 
pull staples. It is claimed that when 
a staple is pulled from a post with 
this tool, the staple will retain its 
shape, and may be used again. As 
a cold chisel this tool serves the same 
purpose as the regular “Enders” cold 
chisel, and it is warranted to stand 
up under the same tests. It is drop 
forged and tempered in the same 
manner as the company’s cold chisel. 
This tool is made only in the %-inch 
size, and it retails for 50 cents. 

The “Enders” cold chisels are a 
very recent addition to the company’s 
line. These chisels are guaranteed 
to cut any iron or steel which has not 
been hardened, and a heavy machin- 
ist’s hammer may be used with them. 
These tools may also be used for cut- 




















From top to bottom: A pair of the “En- 

ders” hoof and cutting nippers, one of the 

“Enders” cold chisels and an “Enders” 
combined staple puller and cold chisel 


ting plumbers’ soil pipe, without in- 
jury to the edge or head. They are 
made in sizes of %, % and % of an 
inch. The %-inch size measures 6 
inches in length, while the other sizes 
are 7 inches long. The “Enders” 
cold chisels retail for 25, 35 and 45 
cents respectively. 


THE IVER JOHNSON’s ARMS & CYCLE 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., reports 
that it shipped out on January 1 four 
carloads of bicycles, adding the state- 
ment that the company hopes this will 
prove to be an indication of general 
business conditions for 1915. 
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Three New Atkins Tools 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., have recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new finishing trowel, which is 

















From top to bottom: the Atkins “A A A” 
hack saw blade, the Atkins No. 57 plaster 
saw and the Atkins No. 13 trowel 
known as No. 13. This trowel is de- 
signed to retail at from $1.25 up, ac- 
cording to length. It is made in a 
popular pattern. The blade is of gen- 
uine silver steel, the same as that used 
in the construction of Atkins saw 
blades. The company states that the 
blade is extremely light and pliable, 
although it is also hard, so that it will 
stand rough usage without losing its 

straight edges. 

The principal points are stated to 
be perfect balance and lightness, and 
the fact that this trowel is ground 
with a 2-gauge taper from the center 
to the edges. This gives an extra 
strong anchorage for the rivets and 
decreases the weight of the tool. The 
mountings are of high grade mallea- 
ble iron, and they are extra strong 
and fastened to the blade with 7 riv- 
ets. All metal parts are lacquered to 
prevent rusting. The handle is stated 
to be roomy and comfortable. It has 
a shaped nose, fitting the mountings 
snugly, and it is fastened to the shank 
by a hexagon nut, which renders it un- 
turnable. The handle is dyed red and 
the company states that this method 
of finishing causes the grain of the 
wood to rise when wet, and that there- 
fore the handle requires but little grip. 

The Atkins No. 57 plaster saw is 
stated to be suitable for use in cut- 
ting pyro bar or similar hard sub- 
stances found in fireproof structures. 
The blade of this saw is of good qual- 
ity steel, and is tempered hard. The 
blade measures 28 inches in length, 
and the points run 3 to the inch. This 
saw is stated to be found especially 
useful for carpenters and builders. 

The company states that the Atkins 
“AAA” nonbreakable hack saw blades 
will stand a great deal of severe usage 
without injury to the cutting edges. 
These blades are made in various 
lengths, from 6 to 24 inches, and from 
7/16 to 9/16-inch in width. The thick- 
ness is from .025 or 23 gauge to .028 
or 22 gauge. 


“Lightning Bug” Lantern 
and “Meteor” Attach- 
ment 
The Stewart-Skinner Company, 420 
Herman street, Worcester, Mass., is 
featuring the “Lightning Bug” elec- 
tric lantern and the “Meteor” electric 


lantern attachment. The “Lightning 
Bug” electric lantern is stated to be a 
modern, portable lantern, which pre- 
sents a handy and economical means 
of illumination. It is claimed that 
this device is practical and strongly 
made, being suitable for use either 
outside or indoors. It is attractively 
designed and retails for a reasonable 
price. 

The company states that a number 
of uses are found for the “Lightning 
Bug” lantern about the house, barn, 
camp or garage. It is clean, con- 
venient, and safe, and it is always 
ready for use. The company claims 
that the light from this lantern is 
sufficiently strong to enable one to 
read ordinary print at a distance of 
50 feet. 

This lantern is built for continuous 
burning. It is equipped with a tung- 
sten electric filament, and a new and 
scientifically designed reflector. The 
battery used in connection with this 
lantern is a regular No. 6 dry cell, 
which may be purchased at any hard- 

















The top section of the cut shows the 


“Meteor” electric lantern attachment; the 


“Lightning Bug” portable electric lantern 
is shown at the bottom 


ware store for about 25 cents. The 
company lays particular emphasis on 
the safety with which this lantern 
may be used, stating that there is no 
danger from) fire, and the lantern 
cannot ignite anything inflammable. 

In the “Meteor” electric lantern at- 
tachment, the company is marketing 
a device which is stated to produce 
the same results in a more inexpen- 
sive form. It is claimed that this 
type of lantern, which can be quickly 
attached to any No. 6 dry cell, is de- 
signed to meet the demand for an in- 
door lantern or portable house lamp. 


Hardware Age 


Walden-Worcester Combin- 
ation Stock Set 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufactures a No. 60 
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The Walden-Worcester combination stock 
set 


combination stock set, which is espe- 
cially suitable for hardware mer- 
chants to sell from. The many ar- 
ticles are neatly arranged in a wooden 
display cabinet, which is attractive in 
appearance and in keeping with mod- 
ern store fixtures. This combination 
stock set is supplied without extra 
charge, and it is accompanied by cir- 
culars for distribution, which are sup- 
plied with the dealer’s imprint. 

This conveniently arranged stock, 
containing 324 guaranteed, pressed 
steel sockets in 38 sizes, embraces 6 
each of 11 different hexagonal sizes, 
12 each of 16 different hexagonal 
sizes and 6 each of 11 different square 
sizes, making 38 different hexagonal 
and square sizes in all. 

There are 3 each of the 5, 9 and 
12-in. ratchet wrenches, universal 
joints, 9-in. extension bars, combina- 
tion and off-set handles, and canvas 
tool rolls, accompanying the 324 
pressed steel sockets. This makes a 
compact, self-contained stock from 
which to sell. 

Retail prices are given for the sell- 
er’s convenience, and total for the 
consumer $66.90 complete, which in- 
cludes a good profit. 

This method enables the retailer to 
select any combination and any num- 
ber of assorted sockets to meet the 
buyer’s special needs without buying 
something he may not require. The 
company guarantees to replace pos- 
sible defective sockets free of charge. 


New “Bridgeport Standard” 
Catalog 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing 
Company, New Milford, Conn., has 
recently published an attractive book- 
let entitled “What Leading Houses 
Have Done with Bridgeport Standard 
Wood Finishing Products.” To quote 
from the company’s foreword: “This 
is a guide for a merchant to the suc- 
cessful, profitable handling of wood 
finishing materials.” 

This booklet is very well printed, 
upon good quality, coated stock. It 
contains 30 pages, and includes many 
illustrations. 


THE B. H. WINTERS COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of 
metal signs and novelties, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,- 
000 to $150,000, and will enlarge its 
plant in the near future. 
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New “Russwin” Offerings 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has recently 
brought out its new Surrey design, 
which is illustrated herewith. This 
new design is being furnished by the 
company in wrought brass, wrought 
bronze or steel, and it is supplied in 
any finish required. Ornamentation is 
confined to the moulding, and is in 
conventional form, in high relief. 
The company states that this makes 
the Surrey design one of the simplest 
and most attractive in the “Russwin” 
line of designs. 

The “Russwin” match box and cigar 
holder, which is a convenient article 
designed for use in hotel or public 
building toilets, holds a box of 
matches, and includes a receptacle for 
cigars or cigarettes at the bottom. 
This same article is also made with a 
newspaper holder at the top. These 
match box and cigar holders are made 
of cast bronze and finished in nickel 
to match the other hardware. 


Four New Aluminum Uten- 
sils 


The Aluminum Sales & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 483-485 Broadway, New York 
City, and Indianapolis, Ind., is placing 
four new aluminum utensils on the 
market, a strainer ladle, an egg 
poacher, a dripless syrup pitcher and 
a muffin pan. The company states 
that the strainer ladle can be used to 
advantage in many culinary opera- 
tions. This ladle has a bowl measur- 
ing 4% in. in diameter, with a 
13%-in. handle, which is conveniently 
hooked at the end. 

The egg poacher is stated to be a 
most useful article for the housewife, 
as with it eggs may be removed from 
a frying pan or sauce pan without 
breaking. This article is well 
moulded. 

The dripless syrup pitcher is stated 
to be made along graceful lines. It is 
highly polished. This pitcher has a 
curved insert which is easily remov- 
able for filling or cleaning. The inset 
is in the shape of a half-round collar 
with an extension to form the pouring 
lip. The drip from the lip runs down 
the channel of the collar, through 
openings at the rear into the pitcher. 

The muffin pan is stamped from one 
piece of hard sheet aluminum which is 
claimed to be 99 per cent. pure. It is 
asserted by the company that the diffi- 
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From left to right: the new Surrey design, the match box and cigar holder and the 


combined newspaper and match box and cigar holder 


culties incident to stamping this pan 
out of one piece of aluminum have 
been overcome in the one which is il- 
lustrated herewith. The company will 
be glad to furnish samples of the 
above described articles upon request. 


The “Speco” Air Moistener 


The Specialty Mfg. Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., has recently brought out 
a new device for increasing the mois- 

















The “Speco” air moistener 


ture in rooms which are heated by 
steam, hot water or hot air. This 
device is known as the “Speco” air 
moistener, and it is said to meet the 
need for added moisture in a very 
effective and inexpensive manner. 
The moistener is made from gal- 
vanized sheet steel, the handle and 

















From left to right: the new egg poacher, the dripless syrup pitcher, the strainer ladle 
and the muffin pan 


hooks being heavy galvanized wire, 
which is stated to render them rust- 
proof and practically indestructible. 
The “Speco” is attractively finished 
with gold bronze. 

A feature of this moistener which 
is considered to be especially valu- 
able is a special wick, which draws the 
water up from the reservoir, thus 
exposing it to the hot, dry air from 
the radiator. The air conveyors 
(which are openings in the side of 
this fixture, near the top), are also 
said to increase the efficiency of this 
device by directing the air currents 
against the wick, below the top of the 
reservoir. 

The wick is carried on a frame and 
it is readily removed for cleaning, or 
when partially removed it serves as a 
funnel while filling the moistener. 
The “Speco” air moisteners are 
packed 1/6 of a dozen in a pasteboard 
box, and they are shipped in fiber 
board packing cases. Each package 
contains a suitable supply of circu- 
lars and display cards. 


Portsmouth Sheet and Roof- 
ing Catalog 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, is sending out its 
1915 catalog, which illustrates and de- 
scribes the company’s line of steel 
sheets and roofing. This catalog is 
well printed and illustrated, and it 
contains 48 pages. 


Plymouth Products for 
January 


Plymouth Products for January 
contains on a front page an illustra- 
tion of a bridge at Kansas City, Mo., 
in the construction of which Plymouth 
manila rope was used. This number 
also contains an article headed “Plym- 
outh to the Rescue,” and “Do You Use 
Power?” 


W. P. LEwis, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association, has sent out to all 
exhibitors a letter telling them where 
they can rent furniture for the ex- 
hibits. Any one interested in the mat- 
ter can obtain this information by 
applying to Mr. Lewis. 
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The “Presto” Electric Hand 
Lamp 


The Metal Specialties Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc., 736 West Monroe street, 
Chicago, Ill., is offering a new spe- 
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The new “Presto” electric hand lamp 


cialty, which it states will find a ready 
sale to householders and motor car 
owners. This new device is known as 
the “Presto” electric hand lamp, and 
it is an attachment which may be 
fitted to any dry battery. 

The attachment is equipped with a 
tungsten electric bulb and a 2-in. 
bull’s eye lens. The company states 
that this gives a powerful light and 
that the lantern operates at a slight 
cost with perfect safety. Exceptional 
handiness and_ serviceability are 
claimed for this lantern, the company 
stating that many uses are found for 
it when doing odd chores about the 
house, barn or garage. 

The searchlight reflector can be 
moved to any angle, a feature which 
commends this lantern to the motor- 
ist, who finds it of value when making 
repairs or adjustments. This lamp 
is always ready for use. The current 
is controlled by means of a switch, 
which is located at the rear of the 
reflector. It is stated that the 
“Presto” may be safely used near 
gasoline, oil or hay, as it cannot ignite 
anything. The ordinary dry batteries 
which it operates on are found in all 
hardware stores. This attachment re- 


tails for $1 without the battery, and 


it may be shipped by parcel post. 


“Glacier” Refrigerator 
Catalog 


The Northern Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has pub- 
lished its new catalog, describing and 
illustrating the “Glacier” sanitary re- 
frigerators. This book, which con- 
tains 96 pages, is very well illus- 
trated with half-tone reproductions of 
the company’s different refrigerators 
themselves and also with illustrations 
which show different constructional 
features. 


Fraim No. 155 Padlocks 


The E. T. Fraim Lock Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., has recently placed on 
the market a four-lever padlock known 
as the No. 155. This padlock measures 
1% inches across the face, 11/16 of an 
inch in thickness and 2 5/16 inches 
from the bottom of the case to the top 
of the shackle. The shell, case and 
shackle are constructed entirely of 
bronze and the bolt is machined from 
extruded metal. The bolt dog, bolt 
spring and jumper spring are made 
from German silver and the four le- 
vers are punched from rolled brass. 
The lever springs are made of phos- 
phor-bronze. The inside of the shell 
and the outside of the case are entirely 
machined, and the company states that 
they fit perfectly. 

The shackle on this padlock is stat- 
ed to be a particularly handsome piece 
of work, being drop-forged from 
bronze under a pressure of 150 tons. 
This operation insures a shackle of 
maximum strength and toughness. 
The name of the firm appears in coined 
letters on the top of the shackle, and 
“Lancaster, Pa.” is in coined letters on 
the reverse side. 

The key is pressed from heavy Ger- 
man silver. The bow is coined and 
numbered, the bit is compressed into 
a somewhat oval shape. The changes 
are cut into the key with a circular 
contour. The entire key is gold-plated. 

This lock is furnished with 72 key 




















The new No. 155 padlock, made by the 
E. T. Fraim Lock Company 


changes, two keys being supplied with 
each lock. These padlocks are packed 
one-half dozen in a box. 


New Grossman Catalog 


The Emil Grossman Mfg. Company, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
recently published its 1915 catalog, 
which features the company’s large 
line of motor accessories. This book- 
let is well printed in three colors and 
includes many illustrations. It con- 
tains 16 pages. 


FRANK WAHL, E. H. WAHL AND 
HENRY WAHL have organized the 
Wahl Manufacturing Company, at 
Sterling, Ill., and will manufacture 
the Wahl electric vibrator. 


Hardware Age 
“Dutch-Maid” Self-Wring- 
ing Mop 


The Gustav Franklin Company, 8 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIL, 


is distributing a self-wringing mop 
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The “Dutch-Maid” self-wringing mop in 
Use 


styled the “Dutch-Maid,” for which a 
number of superior features are 
claimed. One end of the mop-head is 
attached to a crank, which passes 
through the handle. To wring the 
mop this handle is turned, twisting 
the mop-head and forcing all the sur- 
plus water out of the mop. In this 
way the hands do not come into con- 
tact with the water. 

When in position for mopping, pres- 
sure is applied directly over the heavy 
cotton cloth, so that a forward and 
backward movement is obtained and 
thus no “flopping” movement is neces- 
sary. 

The mopping cloth is of heavy cot- 
ton material, and it presents 50 square 
inches of contact surface when in 
use. Extra heads retail for 25 cents, 
and the mop itself is priced at $1. 


The De Laval Monthly 


The current number of The De 
Laval Monthly, published by the De 
Laval Separator Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, features an 
article entitled ““A New Year Message 
to the De Laval Separator Organiza- 
tion,” by F. J. Arend, the president 
of the company. Judson C. Gilbert, 
a local agent for the De Laval sepa- 
rators at Metz, Ind., is the subject of 
the usual biographical sketch. 


THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING 
CoMPANY, Ontario, Cal., manufac- 
turer of electrically heated household 
appliances, such as toasters, sad irons, 
chafing dishes, etc., has leased a new 
three-story building fronting on Og- 
den avenue, between Leavitt street 
and Oakley boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
The company has for some time main- 
tained offices and assembling shops at 
110 West Washington street, but will 
upon the completion of its new build- 
ing establish a complete manufactur- 
ing plant. The floor space covers 40,- 
000 square feet. 


THE SASKATOON CHILDREN’S CAR- 
RIAGE COMPANY, LTpD., Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. 
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pP ROFIT INSURANCE 
for the Hardware man 
@@ is provided by our 
February Catalogue. 














q@ With the RIGHT PRICES it offers, 
you can hit the NET PROFITS Bullseye. 





€] If you would be wise in your February 
buying you will COMPARE the prices in 
‘Our Drummer’—then buy as that com- 


parison shows you is best. 


€ The prices in this book are net. They 
are guaranteed for thirty days. If the 
goods are not satisfactory, you may send 
them back. 


€ Unless you are too busy to make money, 


you can’t afford NOT to study our 
February Prices. 
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Exclusive Wholesalers of General Merchandise 
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Make things sizzle 
The Boss gets breakfast on time. It has the 
hottest flame of any oil stove on the market. 
It does more work per hour. 


It saves money every day 
The Boss burns less oil per hour than other 
makes. A gallon of oil will last half again 
as long as in most other stoves. 


Your customers 

can afford to pay you a fair price for the 
Boss and they will do it. The continuous sav- 
ing in oil will many times pay for the small 
additional cost. 


You can control 
the margin of profit you wish to make on the 
Boss for the simple reason that it is not sold 
by everybody in town. 


Get busy—write today 

for dealers’ proposition. Our National Maga- 
zine Advertising Campaign starts in March. 
Be supplied when your customers inquire for 
the “Boss”—the Stove that does things quicker 
and saves half the fuel bill. Write immedi- 
ately before you forget. 
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You know the Boss Oven— 
The Boss Oil Stove is related 





















































